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A WELL QUALIFIED EXECUTIVE. 


Despite the fact that in some quarters business success 
is deemed incompatible with the proper development of 
the finer moral and intellectual qualities, all branches 
of industry afford indubitable proof that the finest type 
of manhood is found among the leaders in commercial 
life. 
in late years the proper balance between the moral 
and the material apparently 


True it is that in the rapid progress of industry 


transportation line or in transportation rate—specula- 
tion is rife as to what the opening of the Panama Canal 
means to the lumber industry. All lumbermen are agreed 
that the movement of traffic through this new route 
involves momentous consequences to them. Certainly 
new lumber trade routes will be established, and it may 
safely be ventured that whatever these new routes may 
be the eastern section of the United States will be vitally 


affected as a lumber consuming section. That section 


the association is capable of meeting all the demands 
likely to be made upon it is undoubted, and the best pos- 
sible evidence of the wisdom that is to govern the coun- 
cils of that organization in solving the new problems 
presented is found in the election of Franklin Eddy 
Parker as its president. 

Place of birth and parentage combined to start Mr. 
Parker on the way to the great success he has attained 
in the lumber industry. He was born in the pioneer lum- 

ber state of the Union, and 





has not always been main- 
tained. But overwhelming 
evidence is available to show 
that men’s ideals today are 
the highest and noblest in 
human history. Whatever 
misconception obtains upon 
this point is due to inea- 
pacity to comprehend the 
principles and methods by 
which 
worth 


advancement that is 
while is obtained. 
This great, new rich coun- 
try has developed so rapidly 
and in so many directions 
that no one has been able 
to foresee what even the im- 
mediate future would bring 
forth. Everybody knows that 
this great expansion has 
been made _ possible by 
American enterprise and en- 
ergy; but few have realized 
or have attempted to dis- 
cover the basic principles on 
which continuous permanent 
prosperity and advancement 
are dependent. Individual 
initiative doubtless has been 
a potent factor and in 
pioneer work it is indispen- 
sable. But when business be- 
comes complex, as it is to- 
day, the interest of one is 
the interest of all and the 
individual must join with his 
fellows and work in the com- 
mon cause. In obedience to 
this principle the business 
men are organized and are 
as a unit working out the 
problems of all. With organ- 
ization comes the demand 
for leadership and everyone, 
even the greatest optimist, 
knows that the situation in 
the commercial world of to- 
day is such that it demands 
the best leaders available, 
for recent years have been 
so crowded with momentous 
events in finance and trade 
that the world’s attention is 
focused upon the captains 
who are at the head of the 
great commercial armies. 
The lumber industry has 
demonstrated times without 
number that among its leaders are men of splendid 
ability, capable of rising to the needs of the most 
momentous ‘occasion and who possess all the qualities 
essential to leadership of a great industry in a great 
cause, . 
As no other industry-is so closely identified with all 
phases of commercial development as is the lumber 
industry—since it is susceptible to every change in the 
current of migration or of settlement, every change in 








FRANKLIN EDDY PARKER, OF SAGINAW, MICII.: 
President National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


already receives large supplies of lumber from the 
South and West; the canal opens a way to receive sup- 
plies from the Pacific Northwest, and the logical in- 
ference is that important distributing lines will be re- 
quired to place this lumber in the interior consuming 
centers, especially those of the eastern States. 

The work.of establishing these new arteries of lumber 
trade is going to fall largely upon the membership of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealérs’ Association. That 


in his veins flows the blood 
of a family that for three 
generations has led in the 
development of the lumber 
industry in the great lumber 
centers of the world. Mr. 
Parker was born January 
28, 1867, at Bangor, Me., 
the son of Edward Everett 
Parker and Laura Matilda 
(Eddy) Parker; and was 
named for the late J. Frank 
Eddy, of Eddy, Avery & 
Eddy and Eddy Bros. & Co. 
The son inherited the lum- 
instincts from his 
mother, who was the eldest 
child of Col. Jonathan Eddy, 
of Bangor; who was senior 
partner of Eddy, Murphy & 
Co., from which sprang 
Eddy, Avery & Eddy, Eddy 
Bros. & Co., and Avery & 
Murphy, all of Michigan, 
and a number of other well 
known lumber concerns. 

Franklin Eddy -Parker’s 
early experiences were not 
specially designed to fit him 
for leadership in the lumber 
industry. He was educated 
in the Boston Latin School, 
graduating in 1885; and in 
Harvard University, gradu- 
ating in 1889. The summer 
vacation following his grad- 
uation from Harvard he 
spent in European travel. 
On his return from Europe 
he took up the study of law 
in Harvard Law School, 
leaving that institution, how- 
ever, in January, 1890, to 
enter the railroad business in 
the employ of the Montana 
Union Railway Company, 
Butte, Mont. The next year 
found him chief clerk in the 
office of the general agent 
of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way at Butte. To outward 
appearances at this period he 
had chosen the transporta- 
tion business as his life work, 
for in August, 1891, he be- 
came commercial agent of 
the Flint & Pere Marquette 
Railway at Bay City, Mich.; 
then two years later superintendent of the water lines 
of the same company, stationed at Ludington. 

However, his railroad experiences came to an end in 
1894 when he became secretary and treasurer of the 
Eddy, Sheldon Co., wholesaler, of Bay City. 
Ever since July, 1901, when he became secretary and 
treasurer of Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. (now the 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co.), of Saginaw, Mr. Parker 

(Concluded on Page 67.) 
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Weed Quality 


California White Pine 


Sash and Doors 








Our superior quality is maintained be- 
cause of the fact we control the entire 
operation of manufacture—cut our own 
timber, saw our own lumber and manufac- 
ture our sash and doors'in our own factory. 
Throughout, our quality standards are 
strictly observed, and the result is— 


Quick Selling Goods 


For Our Customers. 


The above view shows our two saw mills and log pond and 
the lower our sash and door factory. 








Ask your Jobber to quote WEED QUALITY 


Doors. If he does not comply advise us and 


guotation will be forthcoming promptly. 


Weed Lumber Co. 


WEED, CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Flood Bldg. Telephone, KEARNY 2885 














JAMES D. LACEY. VICTOR THRANE. 


WOOD BEAL. 


\ 


ARE 





INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 








We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 2/4, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 


We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 








1211 Whitney Central Bldg., 


New Orleans. 


1104 Spalding Building, 


Portland, Ore. 


1009 White Bidg., 


Seattle, 


1215 Old Colony Bidg. 


Chicago, 














Famous “YAKIMA’’ Pine. 


A western pine noted for its soft, light quality. 





SPECIALTIES: 
Factory Shop—Kiln dried. Doors and K. D. Sash. 
C. & D. Selects and Siding. Frames K.D. 











Also Common Grades for Retail Trade. 
Mills and General Office, - NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list ! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pnmnted 
weekly during the year ended January |, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
three other lumber newspapers. 























FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE. 


The retail lumber associations have amply demon- 
strated their willingness to stand by their principles and 
the men who have been responsible for the conduct of 
their business, with the result that the fund available 
for the defense of the Government’s numerous trust 
cases probably will be adequate. Members of the vari- 
ous associations have indicated their willingness to pay 
promptly whatever amount within reason might be as- 
sessed against them, and it is believed that the money 


will be collected without difficulty and without delay. 
It is possible, however, that there may be retail lum- 


bermen, not members of any of the associations, who 
would willingly contribute to the fund if given an 


opportunity. Some who have not enlisted in association 
work are heartily in sympathy with the efforts of the 
various organizations to protect their members and to 
maintain the reputation of the lumber trade at large. 

Such being the case, it would seem proper that any 
non-members who choose to contribute should be given 
the opportunity, and it is safe to say that the secretary 
of any retail lumber association will be pleased to re- 
ceive and make due acknowledgment of any contribution 
to the defense fund that may come from non-affiliated 
retail lumbermen. 

All proper precautions have been taken to safeguard 
the fund, and retailers who are disposed to do so can 
make their remittances to the secretary of the nearest 
retail association, with the assurance that the money 
will be accounted for and that the residue, as the cases 
are disposed of, will be handled according to the wishes 
of the contributors. 


CAR SUPPLY PROSPECTS. 


On the basis of Interstate Commerce Commission statis- 
tics it appears that at the rate available railway tonnage 
is being increased the incidental increase of traffic will 
within the ensuing three years create a car shortage far 
more disastrous than ever has been known in this country. 
If these tendencies are permitted to continue it is mathe- 
matically shown that to provide against this shortage 
securities must by 1915 be converted into available cash 
at a rate many millions higher annually than has been 
possible since the last panic. This deduction was antici- 
pated in 1908 when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
made this public announcement: ‘‘The inadequacy of 
transportation facilities is little less than alarming.’’ 
In justification of this statement it is explained that ‘‘ As 
early as the fiscal year 1910 the previous high mark in 
ton miles, 236,000,000,000, had been passed and 255,000,- 
000,000 reached. Yet if traffic shall continue to increase 
approximately as in the past, and locomotive, car and 
track facilities shall be provided at the same rate as from 
1907 to 1910, the year 1915 will see the tonnage vastly 
beyond the capacity of the carriers to handle it.’’ 
“The increase of main and yard track from 1906 to 1910 
averaged less miles than from 1901 to 1905, while other 
data of an authentic character show that prevailing con- 
ditions are combining to confirm the condition described 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The conclusion 
seems logically to be that if the funds necessary to pro- 
vide the impending necessities of the country during the 
period in question—$3,500,000,000 for additions and 
$5,000,000,000 for maintenance—are indispensable the 
railroads must be in position to offer the public a suffi- 
cient inducement in some form to furnish the money. The 
betterments required can, of course, be provided in no 
other way. 


THE SOUTHERN PINE BEETLE. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, in a bulletin issued 
March 2, calls attention to the need of drastic measures 
to prevent a repetition of last year’s losses of southern 
pine timber through the operations of the pine beetle. 
It is predicted that where precautions are not taken 
the damage during the next summer will be greatly in 
excess of what it was last year. 

There are no beetles in dead trees from which the 
needles have fallen, but the beetles spend the winter in 
the bark of dying trees from which the needles have 
not yet fallen. To destroy the beetles it is necessary 
that the bark be destroyed by fire or by the sawing of 
the timber and the burning of the slabs. 








The desired 


results also be 


from the main 


may 


bark 


Tops may be 


obtained by stripping the 
trunks and burning it. 
disregarded. 

The Department urges that this work be completed 
before May 1 as the only effective precaution against the 
spread of the trouble. Owners of southern pine timber 
who have noticed indications of the pest in their dis- 
tricts should be governed accordingly. 
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SAVE THE FREIGHT OR THE GOODS? 


A few weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published a communication from a 
commissary manager complaining of trouble with fiber boxes used by some of the 
shoe manufacturers. The author of the original complaint—E. 8S. Stephens, of 
Worley, Ky.—recently received and has transmitted the following letter from a 
shoe manufacturer at Rocklands, Mass.: 

I noticed report of trouble received in your experience with fiber cases. 
The remedy is that the railroads accept these packages as they would 
wooden eases, and you have a right to refuse fiber cases when shoes are 
broken up, and you may charge railroads for cartons, ete., when shoes 
come in boxes broken up. Pardon me for writing, but we use fiber cases 
almost exclusively and usually very satisfactorily to customers, as their 
freight weighs less. 

It seems a little strange that a manufacturer of shoes should rush to the de 
fense of fiber boxes when customers are complaining about the condition in which 
shipments arrive at destinations. As Mr. Stephens says, ‘‘any one will admit 
that the freight weight is smaller, but the damage to shoes shipped in pape 
cartons exceeds the gain in the weight and freight.’’ 

It is perfectly clear to the most casual observer that it is the manufacturer’s 
duty to ship his goods in the lightest container that will carry them safely to 
destination. The buyer does not want to pay excessive freight. But when the 
shipper’s zeal is carried to the point of forwarding his goods in packages that will 
not withstand the wear and tear of transportation he has himself to thank if he 
loses some of his trade. If complaints of this sort came only from commissaries 
operated by lumber concerns there might seem to be some special interest involved, 
but such is not the case. The National Commissary Managers’ Association in 
cludes in its membership commissaries conducted by all sorts of manufacturing in 
stitutions, such as coal mines, steel plants, cotton plantations, etc., and managers 
of commissaries in all of these fields have reported more or less trouble with the 
fiber box. Seemingly there must be a reason. 


THE PARCELS POST BILL. 


The postal appropriation bill now before Congress, as detailed by telegraph in 
Washington news printed elsewhere, provides for a partial parcels post restricted 
to rural mail routes only. The report of the committee accompanying the bill 
enumerates a large number of widely varied questions that must be determined 
before a more general enactment can be maturely framed. With reference to 
the claims pro and con before the committee, the latter significantly has this to 
say: ‘*We do not think that the advantages claimed for the establishment of 
this post will be so great as its ultra friends claim nor that the disadvantages 
would be nearly so great as its enemies fear. We need specific facts and not 
merely opinions on which to pass intelligent and satisfactory legislation.’’ Other 
portions of the report quoted in the dispatch are on a broad scale and of marked 
general interest. 


NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ TWENTIETH ANNUAL. 


The twentieth annual convention of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association which was held in Louisville, Ky., Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week afforded striking evidence of the strength of that organization and of the 
necessity of the strong legitimate wholesale dealer in the lumber trade. That the 
wholesaler’s position in the trade is steadily growing stronger seemed to be the 
unanimous sentiment of the meeting. 

A noteworthy feature of the convention—a full report of which appears on 
pages 49 to 54-H—was the demonstration of departmental efficiency of the asso 
ciation. It has built up a splendid organization not for the sake of display but to 
perform really valuable service to its membership. In collections, traffic matters 
and in many other everyday business problems the association extends to all mem- 
bers a helping hand that alone pays handsome dividends on the cost of member- 
ship. The results of the work of the various officers, departments and committees 
were so ably summarized in reports and resolutions as to emphasize the effective- 
ness with which the work has been carried on. 

The association is to be congratulated on the wisdom displayed in the selection 
of its new president, particularly in view of the splendid record made by Retiring 
President Babcock. Franklin Eddy Parker was unanimously regarded as the 
logical man to take up and continue the executive work. 

It must be clearly apparent to competent observers that with the opening of 
the Panama Canal the organization’s field of influence is bound to grow and it 
is not improbable that the next two years will witness the addition to membership 
of a large number of the best wholesalers in the far West, making the organiza- 
tion more than ever a national power. The special membership committee’s work 
this year gives assurance that the five hundred mark soon will be reached. 

The attitude of the association and of progressive wholesalers was well out- 
lined in one paragraph of President Babcock’s eloquent address presented at the 
banquet: 

This particular banquet, at which our ladies have for the first time so 
honored us, marks the close of twenty years’ successful operation of our 
association, a distinction rarely enjoyed by any corporation or body of men 
who have associated themselves together for the purpose of creating and 
maintaining a platform upon which the lumber business may be done, having 
for their aim that high social and moral plane that should exist between men 
in the furthering of a great industry, rather than profit. Twenty years of 
continual growth and prosperity without even a suggestion of conflict or the 


creation of a clique—I have never been connected with or have known of 

such a result in any other body of so vast importance. 

In his closing remarks Mr. Babcock gave epigrammatic utterance to the loftiest 
sentiments of optimism: 

The value of an effort depends less upon the subject than upon how it is 
handled. It is better worth while to build a rail fence than to marvel at the 
Panama Canal. Fair dealing is the surest guaranty to continued respect; but 
beyond the point of fairness no man is bound to go, for beyond that point 
he has no right to go unless he deals with that which is wholly his own. Gen 
erosity is a fine impulse, but not in him who gives away what belongs to 
another. A better understanding would knock most grievances in the head. 
In this world no one’s heel is on anyone’s neck. The Fates are against no 
one; but they always favor those who look to the morning rather than those 
who long for the night. This battle is not over until the night of the last 








day, and until then the loser has not lost his chance to win. Fortune may 
sometimes neglect the brave and may, when her sight is blurred, crown some 
malefactor; but never in a thousand years will she leave him there for long. 


The work of the Pittsburgh and Grand Rapids lumbermen’s organizations on 
the methods of weighing and assessing charges on lumber shipments received a 
marked impetus through adoption of a strong resolution. : 

The great success of the convention was due in no small measure to the enter- 
prise of the Louisville Hardwood Club, the whole membership of which worked 
as a unit in making the stay of all visiting lumbermen and their ladies pleasant 
and profitable. 

As this issue goes to press the evening that the convention closes the publi- 
cation of this complete report, including a magnificent picture of the banquet, 
again directs attention to the enterprise habitually displayed by the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN in bringing to its readers the latest news in the most comprehensive 
manner. 


WHOLESALE TRADE AND EASTERN RETAILERS. 


The meeting of the wholesale lumber dealers, at Louisville, this week, was im- 
pressive of the important position which that branch of business holds in the 
American lumber trade, especially that part of it from Ohio eastward. 

With the main lumber supply of the middle and New England states derivable 
from territory west and south of the two divisions of the country named, a 
preponderating market supply must be transported to the northeastern markets by 
long rail hauls, though partly in respect to southern pine by Gulf of Mexico 
and Atlantic ocean routes. 

A considerable percentage of the supply of New England and the Middle States 
is derived from the spruce and hemlock forests of Maine and the. British maritime 
provinces, and the pine of Ontario; but by far the greater part comes from 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota pine—which reaches the Great Lakes dis- 
tributing centers by both water and rail—from the yellow pine of the South, and 
the hardwoods from both North and South. 

The derivation of so much of the eastern supply of lumber from comparatively 
distant sources, and the necessity of gathering together for market requirement 
many kinds of lumber, make it necessary that there should be a class of wholesale 
dealers, whose function it is to hand lumber along from the producer to the 
retail dealers and consumers. It would be scarcely possible for the retail dealers 
of the East to obtain supplies of all sorts and varieties directly from the mills, 
though a considerable trade is done in that way. But there is a distinct and large 
function for the wholesalers to perform, and they do much not only in assembling 
the different kinds of lumber wanted, but for handling the credits of the several 
branches of the trade. They also act as intermediaries in the making of prices, ad- 
justing them to market conditions, as well as attending to the transportation 
feature. In various ways the wholesalers are about, or quite, indispensable to the 
lumber trade as a whole, however some may question this proposition. 

The eastern state lumber dealers have always looked upon the wholesale trade 
as an important agency in the process of distribution, largely, no doubt, because 
the East depends on such a wide reach and such a great variety of wood products. 
In the East the retail trade is well organized, is a carefully nursed business, is 
one of stability and method, and is enterprising in the way of providing customers 
with any variety of lumber that may be wanted, no matter how wide and ramified 
the quest may be. It will go to the ends of the earth to get the lumber that may 
be demanded, but it employs the agency of the jobbers in the work of searching 
out the sources of supply, assembling and forwarding to destination. 

In no part of the country is this agency so well recognized and appreciated as 
in the Middle and New England states. Thus the wholesale trade has been built 
up on a sound basis of appreciation and expert knowledge and efficiency that has 
made for permanency and growth. Hence can be accounted for the flourishing 
jobbing trade of Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, Boston and 
other eastern cities, with the pine wholesale yard business at the Tonawandas, 
Cleveland and other lake points, and the reach eastward that is made by the 
wholesalers of Chicago, St. Louis, and northward by Atlanta, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, Birmingham, Hattiesburg and other points South, in the pine trade, and 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Louisville, Memphis, Nashville and other places in hard- 
wood distribution. In fact the jobbers are to be found in every city of the North 
and South where they can act as intermediaries in handling product from the 
mills to retail dealers, and much of this business is done with the northeastern 
states as the objective. It is an important branch of the American lumber busi- 
ness, and is well intrenched in custom, efficiency and usefulness, requiring a large 
total of capital to handle it successfully. In the East these features are well 
recognized, and evidently there is no desire on the part of the eastern retail trade 
to eliminate this class of middle men or their operations. 

In this connection it is to be observed that the eastern retail trade seems to be 
less affected by fluctuations in demand and prices ,than that of some portions of 
the interior and the West. The retail lumber and building supply business is on 
a permanent basis, and is less changeable than that in some other parts of the 





country. Prices at wholesale rise and fall, but the eastern dealer is not much 
given to speculation. He is a close buyer and always figures for a sure profit 
margin. He patiently bides the rises and falls of demand, depending on the 


average from season to season. He buys of the wholesaler, for thus he knows that 


he is getting his lumber through the regular channels, and is not far from the 
market basis. 
* * * 

The not far distant completion and opening of the Panama Canal to traffic 
will introduce a potent factor in the eastern trade in Pacific Coast lumber prod- 
ucts, including fir, cedar, spruce, and the yet largely to be developed Coast 
hemlock, as well as redwood lumber and cedar and redwood shingles. Already 
the trade in these West Coast products has made considerable progress in the 
Kast, which will be greatly augmented and stimulated by the opening of the 
new water route. Cargoes will be Jaid down at such ports as New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Baltimore, assorted and classified in yard stocks, and 
distributed to the eastern trade as far inland as rail rates will permit. Thus 
a new and aggressive feature will be thrust into the eastern state trade, the 
magnitude and importance of whieh can now only be conjectured. 
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When adverse weather is taken into account, the season’s trade in the several 
kinds of lumber is making as much advance as could be expected. Winter has 
been prolonged with unseasonable severity over the entire country east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and as far south as middle Arkansas and Tennessee, while 
excessive rains have prevailed in the more southern portion of the country. The 
result has been that building has been delayed, as well as all outdoor uses of 
forest products, while at the same time the movement of wholesale stocks from 
mill points has been hindered by slow and fitful operations on the railroads, which 
have caused much complaint on the part of shippers, who have been unable to 
get cars when they wanted them, and on the part of the receivers of lumber, 
because lumber is not delivered when it is needed. But during the current 
week conditions have improved in these respects, which has had some effect in 
stimulating business. The effect of adverse weather conditions has been to pre- 
vent the wide opening of the spring trade, and it now looks as if there wili be a 
rush of business as soon as the natural elements shall permit. In the building 
line reports from a large number of the cities there is promise of much activity, 
and contractors are beginning to clamor for the delivery of lumber so as to be 
in readiness for the beginning of work whenever the weather shall become suffi- 
ciently mild and promising. 

The fact is recognized that stocks at points of destination are short, which 
has resulted from careful and economic buying during the past year. This is 
not only true in the fields of distribution, but generally so at the mills as well; 
an observation that applies to the hardwood and softwood conditions alike. The 
same cause, likewise, which has checked the transportation and use of lumber— 
namely, the weather—has hindered the getting of logs to the mills and restricted 
the cutting and shipment of lumber. Consequently there is no general surplusage 
anywhere, so that a sharp demand when spring shall fairly open should make 
lively work in all departments of the lumber business. Prices have remained 
fairly steady throughout the winter, though some fluctuation and weakness have 
prevailed in respect to certain sorts of stock of yellow pine in the Kansas-Mis- 
souri field, where sales of lumber to retail yards have been prevented by severe 
weather. Throughout the country it must be said that dealers and consumers 
are still inclined to buy only such lumber as is needed for use in the near 
future, and it can not be expected that prices will be much stronger, or make 
advances, until there shall be enough prospect of higher prices to induce forward 
buying. The coming of favorable weather would put a different face on this 
matter, for in that case there would be a rush of orders, a demand for quick 
delivery, and thus a chance for the wholesalers to push up prices on quick 
deliveries, which at length would affect the entire lists favorably to the producers. 
Such a change will depend on the weather hereafter, the volume of demand, the 
prospect for the crops and other influences which always are determining factors 
in spring trade. In any case, however, there is a demand to be satisfied during 
the spring, with no great surplus of dry lumber with which to meet it. This 
should assure some urgency of movement and strength of prices. 

* * * 

In the South the railroad requirement continues to be a strong factor in the 
’ yellow pine and oak trade, and is keeping many mills running full time. In Feb- 
ruary there was a lull in the call for timber, ties and car stuffs, but with the 
incoming of March there was a renewal of activity in the placing of orders and 
inquiry has become general and active. This demand favorably influences the 
mill business from Florida to Texas. It is welcomed by the producers, but it 
has the tendency to unbalance stocks; for the cutting of such specials necessitates 
the selection of logs, and leaves an uneven state of stocks for general distribution. 
But it greatly helps the manufacturers to finance their operations and tides 
them along until the building demand in the cities and the country yard trade 
shall get under full headway. 


* * * 

There seems to be a difference between reports from the Gulf state producing 
section in respect to the state of trade and such wholesale market centers as 
Kansas City and St. Louis. From such milling centers as Lake Charles and 
Beaumont there is a never failing optimistic utterance about the extent and 
prospects for demand, mainly influenced, probably, by the vast Texas require- 
ment, the Mexican trade, and the activity in the call from the railroads and 
car builders. In the more northern agricultural territory reports are not quite 
so glowing. At Kansas City the latest report runs that with snow from one to 
two feet deep all over Kansas and much of Missouri, and stormy weather the 
rule in Arkansas and Oklahoma, the week prior to March 5 practically was a 
‘¢dead one’’ in the lumber business. The railroads have been unable to forward 
and deliver lumber, mills have again been delayed in logging, line yard business 
has been largely stopped, and even figuring on city work has suffered a set- 
back. Dealers had not been aggressive in pushing business in the face of delay 
in receiving shipments from the mills. Prices had been as stationary as busi- 
ness. Yet reports from dealers indicated that despite weather drawbacks the 
market tendency seemed a trifle stronger. Dimension and car material, and 
incidentally western coast lumber were mentioned as especially showing such a 
tendency. At St. Louis the report goes that up to the early days of the week 
the southern pine market had suffered a slight setback on account of the storms 
that were lately general throughout that latitude and section. Yet it was said 
that trade had gained such an impetus as to render such a check only temporary, 
the general market continuing to increase in volume. At that point, as has been 
reported for some time, there is considerable dissatisfaction with prices, not that 
there is much teetering up or down, but because they fail to advance as operators 
had hoped. Inquiry is coming in encouragingly from the several branches of the 
consuming trade, which means that it is spread all over the Northern states which 
derive supplies through St. Louis wholesalers. The railroads and car builders 
are the best buyers so far. Tributary mill stocks are low and broken on account 
of stormy weather in the logging and milling sections. Moreover there is a 
scarcity of cars with which to deliver lumber. In the New Orleans wholesale 


sphere, which includes Mississippi, Alabama and the middle Gulf states generally, 
the demand for yard stock in recent time has registered some gain, but railroad 
and car material continue to lead the selling. Mill stock in the middle Gulf 
section are much broken in assortment, and prices all around are pronounced firm, 
with the recent advances on certain items well maintained. Good reports con- 
tinue to come in regarding the Florida and Georgia yellow pine business. From 
Georgia reports is indicated that general market conditions are improving, there 
being less stock at the mills for sale than earlier, and better prices are being 
obtained. There is no accumulation except in B flooring. It is believed that 
when the weather becomes settled the demand will be far in excess of supply. 
There seems to be an unlimited demand for dressed stock. In Georgia and 
Florida there is an urgent call for standard car decking, at $16.50 a thousand. 
In Florida there is an extraordinary call for switch tie, at $15 a thousand. 
Yard stock in that state is selling well on account of building activity. The ex- 
port demand all along the Gulf coast would be large in volume if there were 
vessels enough at reasonable freight rates in which to make shipments. 
* * * 

More lumber is moving from Norfolk by water than a short time ago. Sales 
of North Carolina pine have shown some increase, mainly in respect to edge box 
lumber, sales of 4-4 at $16 a thousand. At Baltimore the Coastwise movement of 
North Carolina pine is making headway toward full resumption. Prospects for 
trade in that market are encouraging, as they are at New York, Philadelphia 
and at other points. The mills are not anxious to take orders for future delivery 
at the prices buyers are willing to’ pay. 

* * * 

In the Northern pine trade there has been a considerable revival of interest 
with reference to the spring trade. Stocks of white pine are generally under the 
normal, and the market is feeling the effect of this condition. Good stocks are 
firmly held, and box lumber is in more than ordinary demand. Consumers are 
realizing that for many uses white pine is the king wood, and they are return- 
ing to its use whenever they can procure a supply on a workable basis. In 
foreign countries, especially in South America, white pine is the favorite wood 
for building and other uses where painting is required. In the Northwest the 
spring demand is becoming manifest, and prospects are that when winter finally 
relaxes its grip there will be a heavy movement of retail stocks from Minneapolis, 
Cloquet and other points into tributary territory. Navigation will open late, but 
there will be a heavy movement down the lakes when the breakup comes. In 
the Saginaw Valley there is a constant and large consumption of pine in the 
factories of that district, with a good call for secondary products. At Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh the white pine trade is picking up. At the Tonawandas the 
cold weather and snows eastward have delayed the opening of spring trade, but 
inquiries and preliminary orders foretoken a brisk demand when the contrary 


weather finally relents. 
* * * 


There generally is a good feeling in the hemlock trade. Stocks dry enough to 
ship are generally short in Michigan and Wisconsin, and they are being firmly 
held. Manufacturers and dealers are not pushing sales prematurely, preferring 
to hold prices firm and await an activity of demand which they believe will come 
within a few weeks, A like condition prevails at Pittsburgh and eastward 
wherever wholesale hemlock stocks are held. 

~ * ” 

Conditions in the north Pacific Coast trade do not greatly change from week 
to week, though the improvement observed in midwinter and later is fully main- 
tained with distinct gain in inquiries and the general interest of buyers. The 
cargo business, both longshore and foreign, is handicapped by high freight rates 
and the scarcity of vessels. The foreign demand continues strong, however, and 
will make a good showing when charter rates shall be readjusted to meet the 
views of shippers. Demand for local improvements is still in good volume, and 
promises to be large throughout the season. The call from the railroads keeps 
up well. The Northern Pacific this season is to make large improvements and ex- 
tensions, which will call for much timber, ties and lumber. The Coast and Inland 
mills are more or less patiently awaiting the yard stock demand that is to come 
from east of the mountains with the beginning of spring weather. Jobbers in 
middle west and eastern cities believe that there is to be a considerable increase 
of demand for west coast products this season, judging from the numerous in- 
quiries and orders received. The redwood lumber and shingle trade of California 
is looking up. The snow blockade of the overmountain railroads during the 
winter has held back shipments so that a scarcity of redwood products is ob 
servable from Kansas City eastward, which must be made good by future 
deliveries. The consequence is a more pronounced call for redwood lumber and 
shingles east of the mountains. Recent rains in California have assured the 
crops in the central and northern parts of that state, and the dealers are banking 
on that for a good season’s lumber trade. In the Inland Empire demand for pine 
lumber is taking on new life, and at Kalispell, Mont., the prospect for good sales 
of yard stock in that state and North Dakota has, a bright appearance. 

* * * 

The hardwood trade in mideountry is going a steady gait, the call being mostly 
to meet a current consumption demand. Prices are steady. Demand ranges 
fairly even through the several grades, low grade stock receiving increasing at- 
tention along the Ohio River and down the Mississippi River to Memphis. Box 
lumber has a loud eall, which takes in cottonwood, sap gum, low grade poplar 
and other coarse stuff that ean be worked in box making. The strong demand 
is for plain oak, quarter sawed red oak, red gum and good ash. High’ grade 
poplar has not yet recovered from the boom it had when the automobile business 
was at the hight of its craze. 


Good grades of thick poplar are in demand at firm 
prices. 


The coal strike in England has somewhat checked the export movement 
of the hardwoods, as reported from Baltimore. 


In northern woods birch and 
maple are selling freely. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
To provide for the electrical illumination of Niagara 
Falls by the State of New York in cooperation with the 


Province of Ontario, Senator Robert H. Gittins has intro- 
duced a bill in the legislature providing for an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 for the construction and equipment of an 
electrical plant and $2,500 for one year's operation. 


Mrs. Annie Yeamans, one of the oldest and best known 
actresses on the American stage, died at New York City 


March 3. 

United States Judge Angell, presiding February 29 at 
the trial of the socalled “bathtub trust,” charged with con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade, ordered the acquittal of seven 
of the defendants. Two other defendants would have been 
acquitted but they signified their willingness to see the 
case through. 

Referendum vote on all Kentucky tax laws passed in the 
next five years, with initiative and referendum in such 
legislation thereafter, is provided for in the tax revision 
pill which passed the lower house of the Kentucky legis- 
lature March 1. 

The corps of engineers of the United States Army, after 
a survey of the waters of Chicago and its adjacent terri- 
tory, ordered by act of Congress three years ago, reports 
unfavorably on the outer harbor plan. It recommends, 
however, improvements of the inner harbor facilities and 
the establishment of harbors outside the city limits. A 
hearing before the Board of Engineers has been set for 
March 27. 


She was 66 years old. 


Attorney General Carmody, of New York, has denied 
the application of William Pierrepont White, of Utica, for 
permission to begin an action to test the constitutionality 
of the 23 laws passed by the legislature of 1911, and ap- 
propriating $13,955,000 of the State $50,000,000 highway 
construction fund for the building of trunk-line roads 
throughout the State. 

Colorado River discharges during an average year into 
the Gulf of California 338,000,000 tons of mud and silt as 
suspended matter, according to the report of the United 
States Geological Survey. 

Commissioner Huson, of the New York State Department 
of Agriculture, says the supply of horses in New York 
State falls short of the demand by over 80,000 head. 

In honor of the 75th birthday of William Dean Howells, 
novelist, President Taft and more than 400 men and women 

gathered in New York March 1 as 


yrominent in literature ! 
George Harvey. The President 


the dinner guests of Col. T 1 
paid tribute to the novelist as the greatest living American 
writer. a 

The National Education Association will meet in Chi- 


cago July 8-12. 

The gross earnings of the Great Northern Railway Co. 
for the first seven months of the present fiscal year were 
$40,424,464, a gain of $2,815,052, exceeding those of any 
similar period in the history of the system. Total operating 
expenses were $20,202,174, a decrease of nearly $1,000,000, 
leaving a net revenue of over $19,000,000, or an actual in- 
erease of $3,270,633.85. 
cost more than $3,000,000 to operate Columbia 
according to the an- 


It will 
University during the academic year, 
nual budget. 
3aseball Club, turned 
ball park at Flatbush, 
and is expected to be 


President Ebbets, of the Brooklyn 
the first spadeful of earth on the new 
N. Y. The park will cost $1,000,000 
ready by Labor day. 

Application from 3893 persons seeking information rela- 
tive to homes and employment were received last week at 
the New York branch of the Division of Information, Bu- 
reau of Department of Commerce and Labor. 

The Department of Justice has ordered Grant Victor, 
United States marshal in Eastern Oklahoma, to enforce the 
federal prohibition law in the old Indian Territory, the 
same as prior to statehood. All liquor will be seized and 
confiscated and all persons in possession of it arrested. 


Immigration, 


Report of Auditor McCullough upon the condition of the 
state banks in Illinois at the beginning of business February 
21, made public March 6, shows that there are 569 state 
banks now Going business. ‘The total capital, surplus, con- 
tingent fund and undivided profits of these banks aggregate 
$117.821,653, an increase since the last report of $903,159. 
Total deposits, including amount due to banks, was $671,- 


since December 6 last of $25,027,610. 


Washington. 

The gravity of the situation in Mexico caused President 
Taft March 2 to issue a proclamation virtually warning 
American citizens to refrain from entering that country 
and those resident there to leave when conditions threaten 


264,165, increase 


an 


intolerable. 

Secretary Nagel, of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, by ‘direction of President Taft, has called a conven- 
tion of delegates from commercial organizations in all 
parts of the country to meet in Washington April 15 to 
discuss and plan the organization of a national board of 
trade. 


to become 


A delegation representing commercial interests on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts called on President Taft Febru- 
ard 29 to protest against any movement by the administra- 
tion or Congress which may give transcontinental railroads 
control over the Panama Canal. 

England, Russia, Germany and Japan have responded 
favorably to Secretary Knox’ invitation to place themselves 
on record with the United States for the continued integrity 
of China and joint action without seeking individual ad- 
vantage in any concerted movement of the powers which 
may. become necessary in the present disturbances. 

All the. pieces of the old battleship Maine which could 
be used as relics have been allotted to patriotic societies 
and other organizations. 

The Schulz plan, providing for the improvement of the 
Missouri River with a view to securing a permanent 6-foot 
channel between Kansas City and the mouth of the river 
within 10 years at a cost of $800,000, has been adopted 
by the River and Harbors Committee. The bill has not 
yet been reported. 

Secret Service operatives at Portland, Ore., have recovered 
$7,000 of the $175,000 consignment of gold bullion which 
was stolen a year and a half ago while being transported 
from Skagway, Alaska, to Seattle. Several months ago 
$25,000 of the stolen bullion was discovered on the Pacific 
Coast. 


The Panama Canal Dill, to be reported to the House by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, will 
provide that the President shall have authority to pre- 
scribe the canal tolls but that these tolls shall not be 
higher than $1.25 a ton net. It is provided that the toll 
for each passenger through the canal shall not exceed $1.50. 
The rate charged American ships passing through the canal 
shall not be lower than that paid by the vessels of other 
nations. 

Santiago Iglesias, representative of the labor unions of 
Porto Rico, is on his way to Washington to present a 
petition to Congress asking that the right of citizenship 
be given to the people of Porto Rico. 

Because the American-made torpedo has not come up to 
expectation, the Navy is to try the Whitehead torpedo used 
by Great Britain. 

A national archives building to cost $1,000,000, to afford 
a place of safety for historical and official records, pro- 
posed in a bill introduced by Senator Poindexter of Wash- 
ington, was the subject of a hearing before the Senate 
Committee March 1. 

The copper mines of the United States have produced 
more than 15,250,000,000 pounds of copper and of this 
total 12 mining districts have produced in excess of 1,000,- 
000,000 pounds each, according to the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. 

The House Committee on Foreign 
favorably on the 
Chinese Republic. 


Affairs has reported 
Sulzer resolution to recognize the new 


The Bureau of Statistics reports that 13,250.000 dozen 
eggs valued at $2,750,000 were exported from the United 
States during the year ended December, 1911. The highest 
record of any earlier calendar year was 8,250,000 dozen 
valued at $1,750,000 in 1907. In addition there were sent 
to Hawaii and Porto Rico about 150,000 dozen. 

The United States Senate will conduct two political in- 
vestigations—one into the political activity of Federal 
officeholders, particularly in the southern states, in behalf 
of President Taft’s campaign for renomination, and the 
other into the campaign expenses of 1904 and 1908. 

The House went on record February 26 favoring the 
adoption of the 8-hour work day on all Government works. 

The population of Chicago and its environs which prac- 
tically are a part of the city is 2,446,921, according to a 
bulletin issued by the Census Bureau March 5 on the 
metropolitan districts of large American cities. The in- 
crease of population since 1900 was 28.7 for the city and 
33.1 for the metropolitan district. 

On and after April 1 next the pure food board will con- 
sider food or drugs which contain saccharin as adulterated 
and prosecute manufacturers who use it. Saccharin is be- 
lieved to be harmful to digestion. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs February 28 
refused to report the Hitchcock resolution providing for a 
complete history of the means by which the Panama Canal 
zone was acquired. 

Representative Cary, of Wisconsin, has introduced a bill 
providing that persons whose employment or business neces- 
sitates their absence from their state at presidential elec- 
tions can vote for presidential electors in such other states 
as they may be on election day. The measure will affect 
actors and traveling men especially. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee ordered a favorable re- 
port on the nomination of Mahlon H. Pitney, of New Jer- 
sey, to be associate justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, March 4 broke all 
records for continuous service in presidential cabinets. He 
has served 15 years. 





The Post Office appropriation bill, 


arrying an aggregate 
of $259,827,749 and providing for the establishment of a 


general parcel post on the same basis as now exists be- 
tween the United States and many foreign countries, and 
for an experimental rural parcel post of a more advanced 
type, was reported to the House March 4 by the Committce 
on Post Office and Post Roads. 

The right of the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. to seleec- 
tion of land under the socalled ‘‘main line grant” by Con- 
gress, within the grant to the old Atlantic & Pacific Rail- 
road Co., was upheld February 26 by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The decision, a test case, involved the 
claim to more than $1,000,000 worth of California land. 


99 


Making an average speed of 22 knots in a 4-hour full 
power run off Providence, R. I., the battleship Utah proved 
itself to be the speediest of all American battleships and 
wrested the speed laurels from the Delaware. 'The designed 
speed of the vessel was 20.75 knots. 

By 
lution 


a unanimous vote the House March 5 passed a reso- 

directing the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries to make a complete investigation of the “Shipping 
Trust.” 

By the final passage through the Senate of the naval 
ensigns bill, midshipmen graduates of the Naval Acad- 
emy will be commissioned as officers in the ensign’s grade, 

Federal construction of a railroad from Seward to the 
great valleys of Alaska beyond the Yukon, by issuance of 
Government bonds, was recommended by Representative 
Sulzer, of New York, before the House Territories Commit- 
tee. 
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FOREIGN. 

Over 1,000,000 miners in England, Wales and Scotland 
are on strike and it is estimated 225,000 men in other 
lines of activity are idle, while 1,425,000 others have been 
Served with notice that their services will not be needed 
within a short time. Lack of coal has caused 2,223 trains 
to be abandoned in Great Britain. 


Since the recent outbreak of the mutiny in China 5,000 
persons have been killed and property damaged to the 
extent of $15,000,000, according to figures given out by 
Yuan Shih Kai March 4. 

Dr. Frank Szekely, of Budapest, Hungary, has success- 
fully implanted hairs on bald heads. 

In their campaign for votes, suffragets March 1 smashed 
hundreds of windows of London shops, causing several 
thousand dollars damage. Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst led 
the demonstration. 

According to official provisional statistics, the value of 
imports to Germany, including precious stones, was $2,- 
335,166,036 in 1911 as compared with $2,214,787,540 in 
1910, and the exports $1,956,335,676 against $1,819,319,124 
in 1910. 

The National Bank of Santo Domingo, the first bank in- 
corporated under the Dominican banking law, has been 
formally opened for business. The banking business of 
the Republic was previously transacted through merchants 
and private bankers. 

The Swiss Budget for 1912 shows estimated total receipts 
of $17,903,000 and provides expenditures for $18,640,000. 

The town of Aramencina, Honduras, was captured by 60 
rebels under the leadership of Jose Maria Villadaies. The 
Government has rushed troops in that direction and ex- 
pects to quell the rebellion in a few days. 

L. Rojas, President of Paraguay, was imprisoned by 
rebels and forced to resign. Congress accepted his resigna- 
tion and appointed Pedro Pena, former Paraguayan min- 
ister to Peru, provisional president. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway is negotiating with the 
Jamaica Government for a fast weekly steamship service 
between the island and Canada, the vessels to call at Bos- 
ton going and coming. ‘ 

A statement of the casualties on the Italian side in the 
Turco-Italian war from the beginning to March 2, issued 
by the War Department, shows 37 officers and 499 men 
killed and one officer and 323 men missing. 

A serious revolutionary conspiracy in favor of a republic 
in Siam has been unearthed. 


A message from Hobart, Tasmania, March 7 states that 
Capt. Roald Amundsen, the Norwegian explorer, has reached 
there on the return from his south polar expedition. It is 
reported that he succeeded in his quest of the south pole. 
Rumors have reached London that Capt. Scott’s British 
Antarctic expedition has also reached the south pole. 

Gen. Julio Andrade, military commander at Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, and former minister to Colombia, was killed at 
Quito March 5 in what is believed to have been an attempt 
to gain control of the Republic. Dr. Francisco Andrade 
Marin, president of the Chamber of Deputies, has tempo- 
rarily assumed the presidency. 

The report of the Japanese Admiralty, just submitted to 
the Diet, states that the Japanese Navy today comprises 
62 ships with an aggregate tonnage of 450,655. Including 
vessels under construction the Japanese Navy consists of 
73 vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 647,850. 
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Since the third quarter of last year, says the Wall 
Street Journal, there has been an average increase of 
between 5 and 10 per cent in the business of the im- 
portant industrial companies; but the qualifying ex- 
pression is made that if it had not been for the gains 
reported by the steel industry the average increase would 
not appear so large. Steel operations are about 15 per 
cent higher than they were in the latter part of last year, 
and the equipment companies also have made large gains, 
but comparatively less than the steel companies. The 
Standard Oil Co. has shown what is called a satisfactory 
gain, which has not been at the expense of prices as has 
been the case with most industries. Standard Oil prod- 
ucts have shown material advances since the (legal) 
dissolution. Pronounced strides have been made by the 
copper companies, and production has been increased to 
supply enlarged demand. The electric and other copper 
consuming companies have made gains, though the in- 
crease has not been as much as the actual copper market 
would seem to indicate. Coal mining operations have 
been stimulated by protracted cold weather, and the rub- 
ber companies have been doing a better business. The 
smelting companies report an improvement, due largely to 
the better condition of the copper metal market. While 
there has been an increase in the production of the large 
industrial companies, with one or two exceptions it has 
been somewhat at the expense of prices. In respect to 
the steel industry the most unfavorable feature is that 
there has been no material advance in quotations, though 
the incoming business has been greater than during the 
last decade. What the result will be, in the view of the 
authority referred to at the outset, if production should 
fall off, is hazardous to predict; but in this respect it 
is well known that a drastic reduction in quotations 
would force many of the independent steel companies 
to close their plants, as with such reductions steel could 
not be produced at a profit. The important statement 
is made in this connection that cooperation, so far as 
establishing reasonable prices is concerned seems to be 
a thing of the past. ‘‘Steel companies are cutting each 
other’s throats to keep their mills in operation. They 
fear to do anything that could be considered in the light 
of ‘fixing’ prices, and for this reason it will be some 
time before order shall be restored.’’ The fear about 
cooperation in the ‘‘fixing’’ of prices of course has been 
aroused by the antitrust prosecutions, which show that 
the Government intervention has had the designed effect. 
The consensus in manufacturing circles is that there is 
not likely to be any improvement in prices until after 
the presidential election. Producers are tutoring their 
minds to be satisfied if the volume of business can be 
maintained at its present level for the next nine months. 
Low prices have been some stimulus to demand and this 
has given employment to thousands of workmen, which is 
one favorable feature of the situation. 

* s * 


The first report of conditions following Controller of 
the Currency Murray’s announcement that he will compel 
national banks to keep up the required 25 per cent of 
legal deposit reserves shows several weak spots in the 
reserve cities, as reported from Washington at a late 
date. The average reserve is below the legal minimum 
in Detroit, Baltimore, Washington and New Orleans. 
One or more banks in each of the cities named are de- 
linquent. The controller has given notice that he will 
examine the deficient banks four times a year. If the 
delinquent banks fail to comply with this requirement 
the controller will invoke the more drastic remedies pro- 
vided by law. On Tuesday of this week the further 
statement was made that there were 14 institutions re- 
porting less than the reserve required in Saturday’s 
statement—seven National, three State, and four trust 
companies. This compares with 11 institutions below the 
required reserve in the preceding week, four in the week 
ended March 4, 1941, 11 in the corresponding week of 
1910, five in 1909, six in 1908, 25 in 1907, 24 in 1906, 
21 in 1905, and 20 in 1904. The total deficit of these 
14 institutions was $806,050, so that if they all had the 
reserve required the surplus of $25,146,200 would be in- 
creased by that amount to $25,952,250. 

* * * 


Currency shipments from Chicago in February were 
$11,356,520, or $3,931,232 increase and showing a high 
record. Some early shipments east were included, how- 
ever, while last year in February there were more. 
February currency receipts from the East totaled $2,- 
000,000, or $1,375,500 increase. Receipts from the in- 
terior at Chicago were $7,615,563 in February, or $1,- 
604,435 increase. Net loss was $1,741,150, or $952,286 
increase. January showed a net gain of $623,625. Last 
week’s clearings at Chicago decreased 9 per cent, which 
was the first decrease after many large increases. Local 
national banks show a total decrease in the holdings of 
securities to the amount of $2,000,000. 

* * * 


At the end of February the banks of Chicago had set 
a new record for deposits. The 55 state and 13 national 
banks at that date had aggregate deposits of $990,124,- 
019, an increase since December 5 of $57,556,381, and 
$160,946,042 more than at the end of February last 








year. This increase in deposits was recognized as re- 
flecting hesitancy in business, lack of expansion, result- 
ing in a weak loan market. It shows that business in 
the interior has not expanded as much as was expected 
at the beginning of the year, which has necessitated the 
buying of stocks, bonds and commercial paper by the 
banks in order to employ their funds. Country banks 
are carrying larger balances in the big institutions of the 
reserve cities, as the country banks find it difficult to 
keep their money employed. Loans have not expanded 
in proportion to deposits, the aggregate of the latter at 
the end of February having been $24,764,266 over the 


December returns, and $85,303,416 in excess of deposits 


at the like date the year previous. 
* * * 


Chicago grain market experts estimate that the farmers 
of the interior have been turning their corn into money 
at a rapid rate within two months. Their marketings at 
primary centers have aggregated over 56,000,000 bushels, 
or 18,000,000 bushels—42 percent—over the correspond- 
ing part of last year. The large marketing that has been 
done may be attributed to the comparatively high prices 
that have prevailed. Farmers have been afraid that the 
high prices would not continue and have preferred to sell 
rather than take the risk of holding. At the same time 
they also have marketed their hogs with the usual free- 
dom, preferring to market both corn and hogs, thus 
securing fair prices for the latter and high figures for 
their corn. The trade would not be surprised if there 
should be lighter supplies of both products in the next 
three months, particularly if the Government’s reports 
should show sensationally low figures. Eight months are 
included in the period of consumption to be provided for 
out of the visible and invisible supplies of corn, so that 
the farmers are believed to have the best of it on what 
corn remains. 

* * * 

In its circular dated March 1 the National City Bank, 
of New York, states that the cost of completing the 
Panama Canal will be nearer $300,000,000 than the esti- 
mated amount of $400,000,000. If this shall prove true 
it will be a remarkable result, as showing the energy and 
efficiency with which the great work has been prose- 
cuted. The question of determining on the toll rates 
to be charged for the use of the canal has engaged the 
attention of experts, appointed by the Government, for 
several months. Much consideration has been given to 
the probabilities of traffic that may be expected 


to go through the canal under normal trade 
conditions. The experts have estimated that more 
than 10,000,000 tons of traffic will go through 


the waterway provided reasonable regulations shall be 
arranged, and that the normal rate of increase will be 
6 per cent annually. In studying the question of traffic 
the experts consider the distance from port to port of all 
the principal points of origin. compared with the dis- 
tances between the same ports by way of the Straits of 
Magellan or the Suez Canal. They developed certain 
zones from which traffic may be expected to go by way 
of Panama under almost any tolls that may be charged, 
and other zones where the question of the tolls may easily 
become the determining considerations as to whether 
vessels go through the Panama Canal, through the Suez 
Canal or by the Magellan Straits; and still other zones 
from which no Panama traffic may be expected. Dis- 
tance plays an important part in the question of tolls. 
* * * 


Several of the leading banks of New York were heavy 
sellers of securities after the call for statements of con- 
dition was made on December 5, 1911. Returns to the 
controller of the currency show that when the call was 
made, as of February 20, 1912, the National City, City, 
the First National, the Hanover National, the Mechanics 
& Metals National and the Chase National banks sold 
securities in the period between the two calls, the Na- 
tional City having decreased its holdings by over $14,- 
000,000. The National Bank of Commerce reported a 
decrease of about $4,500,000. The decrease of the Han- 
over was about $2,500,000, while the Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank showed a reduction of $1,500,000 and the 
Chase National about $1,400,000. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal remarks that these decreases are notable, since it was 
understood that banks have lately been liberal purchasers 
of bonds and short term notes owing to the extraordinary 
ease of the money market. Several of the banks had 
especially taken notice of this condition as one that was 
not particularly sound, in that when money should again 
be in good demand there would be a rush by the banks to 
liquidate their holdings. It is considered evident that 
the institutions named have not been among the promi- 
nent purchasers in the bond market of recent time. 

* * * 


Students of the traffic situation think that a car short- 
age next fall is increasingly probable in view of the 
heavy traffic movement that will arise during that sea- 
son On February 14 the number of cars reported idle 
was only 13,558; and at this season of the year trade 
invariably is so much smaller than in the fall that a 
nominal excess of cars in February should mean a big 
excess in autumn. The merchandise movement from Sep- 


tember to December, inclusive, especially during October, 
is enormous as compared with the traffie of the early 
months of the year. The railroads after harvest have a 
vast volume of farm products to transport, together with 
an immense tonnage of general merchandise incidental 
to the general urgency of the fall trade. Judging by 
the decrease of idle cars from February to October, plus 
the addition of new freight cars during that period built 
and delivered, it is estimated that the number in service 
in the last named month is usually about 267,000 greater 
than in the February preceding. At present there is less 
than 14,000 cars idle and at the rate car building is pro- 
ceeding the number of new cars available for delivery by 
October will probably not exceed 40,000. Thus will be 
available in all 54,000 additional cars for use next Octo- 
ber. Should the merchandise movement between now 
and October show even the average seasonable increase 
it looks as if there would be need of about 267,000 ad- 
ditional cars. Where are they to come from? 


* * * 


About $20,000,000 will be needed to complete the dou- 
ble tracking of the Erie Railroad to Chicago, and $10,- 
000,000 in 3-year notes have been authorized by the 
company’s board of directors to be expended in the 
contemplated improvement. The balance of the cost of 
the enterprise will be supplied from the current earnings 
of the road and the available cash now on hand. The 
$20,000,000 estimated cost will completely equip the line 
to Chicago with double track, interlocking switches, block 
signals, water supply and incidental equipment. With 
the entire double track complete the Erie Railroad will 
possess one of the lower grade standard trunk lines be- 
tween New York and Chicago. The company will have a 
six-track line to Ridgewood, N. J., a four-track line to 
Port Jervis, and double track the remaining distance to 
Chicago, with intermediate stretches of third and fourth 
tracks. About 330 miles of double track will have to be 
laid. Erie’s lack of track facilities always has placed 
the company on an unfavorable footing in competition 
with other standard lines, but the improvements planned 
will overcome objections on this account. 


* * * 


A conference is to be held in Washington on April 15 
for the formation of an organization representative of 
the commercial interests of the United States, with a 
view to the promotion of foreign commerce. The move- 
ment is pursuant to the suggestion of President Taft, 
who is much interested in the project. The President is 
very desirous that a national commercial body shall be 
created that really will be a national board of trade, 
that would cooperate with the Government for the exten- 
sion of our foreign trade. In a message to Congress last 
December the President expressed the belief that ‘‘it 
would be of great value to have some central organization 
in touch with the associations and chambers of commerce 
throughout the country that should be able to keep purely 
American interests in close relation to commercial af- 
fairs ’’ It is the purpose of the President to leave the 
work of developing the plan entirely to the accredited 
representatives of the proposed commercial organiza- 
tion, the essential principle of which shall be that the 
national association shall be broadly representative of 
the commercial interests of the whole country. It is 
intended that the organization shall be readily responsible 
to the will of the majority of the constituent members. 
The belief of the officials of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor is that the movement thus inaugurated by 
the national administration will result in the creation of 
an organization that will inure to the advantage of 
American trade and commerce. 


* * * 


As Bradstreet’s observes, the imports and exports of 
eggs by the United States display some curious irregu- 
larities. There has been a remarkable change of trade 
currents in respect to American eggs. Formerly our im- 
ports were large and our exports small, but now the re- 
verse is the case. Last year our exports of eggs were 
the largest in the history of that trade, while close to 
the smallest imports were recorded. Twenty-five years 
ago our imports exceeded 16,000,000 dozen annually, 
while our exports were only 250,000 dozen. In 1911 our 
imports were less than 1,000,000 dozen, while our ex- 
ports were 13,250,000 dozen. The reduction in imports, 
according to the Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, followed immediately the enact- 
ment of the tariff law of 1890, which placed a duty on 
that product. Cuba, Canada, Panama and Mexico are our 
best customers for eggs, Europe taking practically none. 
On the other hand, the bulk of eggs imported into this 
country comes from England. 

* * * 


Rail orders recently announced included 11,500 tons 
for the Missouri Pacific railway, and several southern 
roads were expected to place orders within a short time. 
Inquiries for about 8,000 cars were expected to be closed 
within a few days. There is a continued shortage of cars 
felt among the steel mills. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. and the American Steel & Wire Co. were short 
nearly 1,000 cars in which to ship product. 
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THE COAL TRADE 


The miners’ strike in Great Britain has been of 
keener interest to the coal trade this week than even the 
impending shutdown of mines in this country April 1. 
Great Britain is more completely industrial than is the 
United States, and an interruption of the fuel supply 
there brings the more swiftly and completely a paralysis 
of trade and manufacture. Large inquiries for coal 
for foreign account appeared in this country within 24 
hours after the mine idleness in Great Britain began and 
this week there has been sharp buying of whatever free 
coal chanced to be available at the Atlantic seaboard. 
That demand must necessarily grow rapidly as long as 
the strike abroad continues, for Great Britain produces 
annually about 300,000,000 tons of coal, being second 
only to the United States, and there is nowhere in the 
world a sufficient surplus to take care of more than a 
small percentage of the market created by the strike. 
Prices of coal would have to rise sharply in the United 
States before shipments abroad at the rate of more 
than 20,000,000 or 30,000,000 tons could be made. Of 
course the great majority of English industries that now 
have their source of fuel supply cut off will close rather 
than try to operate with high-priced imported coal. 

But the tide of mine shipments from the New River, 
Pocahontas and other West Virginia districts and even 
from central Pennsylvania will be strongly eastward, 
so that very little of those coals will find its way to the 
West, over and above contract obligations. There is 
considerable tonnage in transit and it will of course 
gradually work its way to destination. 

What effect, if any, this foreign strike will exert on 
the labor situation on this side is largely a matter of 
conjecture. If it brightens the market here enough to 
make work especially attractive, assuming that the Eng- 
lish strike continues to April 1, there might be a dispo- 
sition on the part of some operators to sign up, if the 
miners would permit them to, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the material benefits of the situation. But the effect 
upon the miners’ organization may be to fire the imag- 
ination of the men and encourage them to make the 
strike universal until all districts, anthracite and bitu- 
minous alike, are ready to settle. And, judging from 
the slow pace at which the negotiations on this side are 
being conducted, it looks as if April 1 will arrive with- 
out a settlement. The scale committee of bituminous 
operators and miners of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania have been summoned to recon- 
vene in joint conference over the wage matter at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, March 20, and prospects are that April 1 
will arrive without any settlement. The announced plan 
of the miners is to suspend work at all mines until an 
agreement is reached. 

It is rather curious that with this practical paralysis 
of the coal industry confronting the trade, there is so 
little precautionary buying of coal as has been wit- 
nessed during the last week. Even with the mines 
crippled from lack of cars and therefore producing only 
a modicum of their capacity, the western market was 
inclined to be heavy early this week, especially for the 
domestic grades. Buying by the dealers for the last few 
days apparently has been less than the current consump- 
tion. For the dealer trade on account of the cold 
weather has been excellent. The current supplies of the 
dealers has been drawn very largely from the coal that 
had been delayed in transit for the last two months. 
Some of the railroads have been making substantial 
progress recently in getting this delayed coal to destina- 
tion, so that the stocks of the dealers have been fairly 
well maintained. But where these deliveries of car coals 
have been going on the tonnage of coal in sight has 
been shrinking. Available stocks for the famine-like 
conditions that are likely to develop April 1 are de- 
creasing rather than increasing, so far as lump and other 
domestic sizes are concerned And because there is so 
little new buying of domestic coal prices have been sag- 
ging slightly. Carterville lump has been selling at $1.50 
to $1.75 early this week and while standard product in 
Franklin County is still held at $2, some coal from that 
county is sold lower. 

For the steam grades demand has relatively greater 
steadiness. There is in the open market little coal for 
the steam grades, but users are getting in on contracts 
and buying extra lots from the shippers who have been 
supplying them a considerable tonnage of surplus coal. 
Most of them will therefore be prepared in a way for 
the suspension when it occurs, or should it occur. In 
respect to the steam grades the production exceeds the 
current consumption and therefore stocks are accumu- 
lating. A number of mines that had been producing 
screened grades have recently been turning out mine 
run principally and that change has increased the total 
percentage of steam preparations. Other operators 
would be glad to turn to mine-run coals were it not for 
the contracts for screenings, which they have accepted. 
Screenings are anywhere from $1.15 to $1.25 mines and 
mine run about $1.35 to $1.50 for ordinary western 
products. 

Until the foreign complication was injeeted into the 
situation eastern bituminous coals were drooping in quo- 
tation, on account of the arrival at destination of con- 
siderable coal long delayed in transit. But the market 
at this writing is nervous and a day may bring forth 
material change in quotations. Were the dealers to be- 
come vitally interested, instead of being indifferent, a 
runaway market could not be avoided, for even a mod- 
erate but general buying of domestic coal would speed- 
ily swamp the mines with orders. 

So well had the cold winter cleaned out the reserve 
stocks of anthracite, held by producing companies and 
distributors, that the large shippers are indifferent as 











to what the market may develop by way of new business 
between now and April 1. Some of the producing com- 
panies have called all their salesmen off the road. The 
western retail dealers are limiting their buying to a few 
hurry orders for immediate shipment, the total buying 
being decidedly scant in comparison to what it was a 
month or two ago. 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


The outlook is promising. With the advent of more 
favorable weather has come a decided revival of activity 
among the builders, with the result that a strong increase 
in the movement of building material and a large amount 
of business for the sash and door jobbers have developed. 
Factories are busy, with orders ahead for both stock 
and odd work. Retailers are buying more freely, as it is 
said they are realizing the market following the firm 
condition at present will be still firmer a little later in 
spring. 

Chicago wholesalers report a better demand for car- 

loads and more orders for both stock and odd work. 
Inquiries are coming in in such numbers as to keep the 
estimators all busy, with the result that they are much 
cheered over the prospect for a good spring trade. 
‘ In the Northwest continued cold weather is holding 
back the opening of spring building operations, but 
retail yards are beginning to lay in some stock and the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul factories report a steady im- 
provement in trade. The volume is still very light and 
city business is not materializing fast, but the outlook 
for building operations seems to be first class. The 
factories are all running light. 

The sash, door and blind mills of Baltimore have not 
been especially busy during the last week for the reason 
that the weather is still too unsettled to permit uninter- 
rupted work. It is also too early in the season to look 
for a spirited demand. The orders now taken are too 
few in number and size to go around, and as a con- 
sequence there is much competition with relatively low 














prices. The prospects, on the other hand, are very prom- 
ising. There have been few years with better indica- 


tions, and a feeling of hopefulness, even of confidence, 
prevails. Numerous building projects are under con- 
sideration or await good weather to be actively taken up, 
and the demand for sash and doors promises to attain 
exceptional proportions. 

The doormills at Buffalo, N. Y., have found trade 
quiet during the last week or two, but the owners are 
encouraged by the prospects for building. All are look- 
ing for increased activity very soon. The mills are well 
stocked up on doors and sash and the rather quiet period 
which they have been experiencing recently has enabled 
them to get together a good deal of material for the 
renewed spring activity which will soon be due. Door 
prices have as usual been ruling low. 

The St. Louis millwork situation is ~pparently in an 
anticipatory state more than anything else. The city 
has been the recipient of an overdose of bad weather, 
and the buyers of millwork have been holding back, 
waiting for the final breakup of winter and the advent 
of weather to permit an active starting of building 
operations. It would appear on the surface that St. 
Louis is going to be especially favored the coming spring 
with new buildings and alterations. The local realty 
market has been unduly active, and many large building 
projects are in the wind. Much of this prospective build- 
ing is in the estimating stage. The local sash and door 
houses report that they are well supplied with this sort 
but there is nothing like a vigorous trade. Prices are not 
on what the dealers call a satisfactory plane. 

At Cincinnati the condition of the sash, door and 
blind market is entirely satisfactory. Local mills have 
been making up stock stuff right along and with spring 
weather only a couple of weeks off and the heavy demand 
that is bound to come just as soon as weather permits 
outside work, yards will be taxed to capacity to fill or- 
ders. The delay to building this year has set back 
operators to such an extent that they are even now 
starting work wherever possible and with the volume that 
is in sight there is no question of a very heavy demand 
shortly for all kinds of millwork. 

So far as the sash and door market at Kansas City 
is concerned the last week might as well be thrown out. 
Stormy weather slowed business down and there was very 
little to keep dealers busy. However, figuring still is 
being done freely and the increased number of building 
permits hold out bright hopes for the trade. 

The opinion of Tacoma (Wash.) sash and door manu- 
facturers is that prices are still too low. There is in- 
creasing volume of business; a very fair number of or- 
ders still on the books and prospects for a good building 
season.. Prices are firm and the tendency is upward. 
Up to the present 1912 shows considerably better than 
the corresponding period of 1911. 

Local demand at San Francisco for sash and doors is 
improving gradually, with the increase in building con- 
tracts closed. Many special orders have been placed for 
fir, oak and white pine doors at local and interior fac- 
tories. An early start is expected at most of the white 
pine mills for the spring season. The California Door 
Co.’s big factory at Caldor will probably start up about 
the last of March. Movements of pine door stock to the 
eastern markets have been going on steadily, although 
the volume is light. 

Regarding the window glass situation the Pittsburg 
Sess Glass Company’s expert sizes up conditions as fol- 
OWS: 

Although the weather conditions during February have 
tended to delay building operations, there has been a con: 
siderable increase in the amount of window glass business 
which has been placed; and instead of experiencing a dull 
month, as was feared, the manufacturers have this year 
found February to be one of the busiest months of the 


year. Many of the manufacturers state that they have 
orders on_ their books which will occupy them several 
weeks, and in a number of cases prices have been with- 
drawn until further notice. 

The question of the increased cost of living has claimed 
a fair share of the attention of the public for several 
months, and many of the skilled workers evidently feel that 
they are being “hit twice in the same place” by reason 
of their wages at this time being at such a low point. 
There has been some agitation concerning a proposed change 
in the wage scale in the near future, which would yield the 
workers an increased wage and thereby increase the cost 
of manufacture. This would undoubtedly result in higher 
prices for window glass, as manufacturers are practically 
2 unit in stating that even with present low wages there 
is no profit worthy of mention in selling at the discounts 
that have prevailed for the last few months. 

Assuming that a normal spring business may be expected 
it would seem that conditions surrounding the manufac- 
ture and distribution of window glass are such that a 
stronger and higher market will probably rule, and a change 
in that direction in the comparatively near future may 
probably be expected. 


THE LUMBERMAN POET 


WHEN LARSON LOADED UP. 
You don’t have to chin to me, Mr. Preacher—I agree 
Thet a thirst is somethin’ no one ought to own. 
I have drunk the redeye, see? till I tried to climb a 
tree 
Er to lick a camp unaided an’ alone. 
It is rotten stuff, at best, when it gits beneath your 
vest, 
It will clean you out of ev’ry cussed cent; 
But one jag thet beat the rest, north er south er east 
er west, 
Was when Larson loaded up with linament. 














We was twenty miles from town, robbin’ Nature of her 
gown; 
It was colder than the bottom of the lake. 
You could freeze an’ you could frown, you could cuss 
things up an’ down, 
But there wasn’t not a drop in camp to take. 
Fer the head push was so pure thet your chance was 
purty poor 
If to passin’ any stimulunt you went; 
An’ one night he wished fer sure men would take the 
Keeley cure— 
*T was when Larson loaded up with linament. 


An old pelter had gone lame in some portion of its 
frame 
(An’ a frame was really all the pelter had) 
An’ a linament of fame made to lubricate the same 
Was employed to loosen up that sorrel sad. 
Larson, on a friendly call, got a whiff of alcohol 
(Fer a bloodhound couldn’t beat him on the scent) 
An’ he a into the stall, found the bottle, drunk it 
all—- 
Mr, Larson loaded up with linament. 


Now, l’ve seen the whisky stuff make a gentleman a 
tough, 
I have seen it make a coward want to fight, 
1 have seen some lazy bluff, when he really had enough, 
Want to be a Bob Fitzsimmons fer a night. 
But I never seen the booze any lumberjack enthuse 
In the way to Larson’s head the licker went: 
Fer to fight he didn’t choose, an’ it didn’t make him 
snooze, 
When this Larson loaded up with linament. 


"T was a diff’rent sort of jag Larson started in to drag 
From the bottle thet he found upon the place, 
Fer he thought he was a nag, seen the starter an’ the 
flag 
An’ he swore he’d break a record in the race. 
When he got to feelin’ gay then he started in to 
neigh, 
Though this Larson couldn’t whinny worth a cent. 
I had never, I must say, seen a fellah act the way 
Of this Larson loaded up with linament. 


‘Now they’re off!’’ somebody said. 
his head 
An’ he started round the bunkhouse with a yell; 
Past the quarter-post he sped, hurdled stove an’ bench 
an’ bed, 
Draggin’ somethin’ over with him when he fell. 
First the stove dropped with a crash, then he kicked 
out all the sash— 
So I interfered, the damage to prevent. 
But he handed me a smash an’ was by me like a 
flash— 
Racehorse Larson loaded up with linament. 


Larson lifted up 


Then the whole crew took a hand, from the bleachers 
an’ the stand, 
From the bunks an’ deacon-seat along the wall; 
But the Swede was goin’ grand, steppin’ by to beat 
the band, : 
An’ a crowded track he didn’t mind at all. 
On the square, that was a heat that no Allerton has 
beat, : 
An’ a mile like that Dan Patchen never went; 
But I hope that racehorse feat never no one will re- 
peat, 
Like that Larson loaded up with linament. 


ler the bunkhouse was a fright when we got him 
cornered right, 
With the bulleook an’ the push upon his chest. 
There was not a man in sight but had had a taste of 
fight, 
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Fer, from fightin’ him, we fought with all the rest. 
The old pelter up an’ died, fer the stuff took off the 
hide 
Where the medicine was rubbed with best intent; 
An’ to figger out we tried what it done to his inside 
When this Larson loaded up with linament. 


We had meant, when he come to, ev’ry geezer in the 
crew, 
Takin’ Mr. Larson out to git the air 
An’ expressin’ of our view one by one, as people do 
When they think a man ain’t acted on the square. 
So we let the matter lay, but the next succeedin’ day 
Larson likewise from our sight an’ hearin’ went; 
No, he didn’t pass away—he went huntin’, so they 
say, 
Fer the drugstore where they sell that linament. 


LATE LUMBER LAW 














SAW-MILL EMPLOYEES WHO ARE NOT FELLOW 
SERVANTS. 

The Supreme Court of Louisiana holds that employees in 
a sawmill, who are not coassociated in the same work, are 
not fellow servants. For example, a “tong hooker,” or man 
whose duty it is to adjust the tongs suspended from a frame 
in front of a motor in taking up a load of lumber in the 
sorting shed and in carrying it to, and depositing it in. 
the storage shed, is not a fellow servant of laborers who 
place 4 by 4 pieces under the lumber piles in the sorting 
shed, under the ends of which pieces he adjusts the tongs. 
Christy vs. Tremont Lumber Co., 55 So. R. 754. 


RIGHT TO FILE LIEN STATEMENT NOT ACQUIRED 
BY NEW SALE. 

A lumber company sold material for the erection of im 
provements upon real estate, furnishing items from time to 
time as desired until August 17. January 31, thereafter, it 
endeavored to collect its bill and, failing, took security for 
its payment. The next day it sold two cans of paint and a 
brush to the debtor and added the price to the bill, and 
sought to maintain thereon a materialman’s lien. The 
Supreme Court of Kansas holds that parties can not by 
such afterthought and action increase the time for filing a 
statement of lien beyond the four months prescribed by 
statute.—Badger Lumber Co. vs. Parker, 116 Pac. R. 242. 








LUMBER COMPANIES AS GUARANTORS OF BUILD- 
ING CONTRACTS. 

The Court of Civil Appeals of Texas holds that a lumber 
company chartered for the purpose of buying and selling 
lumber and other building materials is without power to 
bind itself as guarantor for the performance of a building 
contract by another, and that the act of such a company 
in signing as surety a bond guarantecing compliance with 
a building contract is void. The court says that in the 
case before it the material had been sold by the company, 
and its signing the bond was a pure gratuity, and that the 
case cited, Wittmer Lumber Co. v. Rice [23 Ind. App. 586], 
does not decide that such act of a lumber company corpora- 
tion is not beyond its corporate powers, but decides that 
under the facts of that case that the corporation was pre 
vented from pleading the invalidity of its act, having re- 
ceived direct benefits under the contract.—W. C. 
Lumber Co. v. Pierson, 139 S. W. R. 618. 


Bowman 


CONSTRUCTION OF DEED AND RIGHT TO TREBLE 
DAMAGES. 

An owner of land conveyed the same, reserving to him- 
self, his heirs and assigns ‘‘all the timber on the above de- 
scribed premises, and the right to enter into and upon 
the same for the purpose of removing said timber, and the 
construction and maintenance of a logging road thereon for- 
ever.’”’ The Supreme Court of Washington does not agree with 
the contention that the word ‘forever’ referred only to the 
construction and maintenance of the logging road, and that 
the owner of the reserved right to the timber had only a 
reasonable time in which to remove it. The court says that 
the reservation of the right to construct and maintain a 
logging road was no doubt for the purpose of giving a prac- 
tical value to the right to enter upon the land for the pur- 
pose of removing the timber. ‘The real value and essence 
of the reservation was the timber, with the right forever 
to remove it by means of a logging road. But only actual, 
not treble, damages could be recovered from the owners of 
the land for cutting the timber. To fall within the Wash- 
ington statute allowing treble damages, the timber must be 
cut upon the land of another person, and the trespass must 
not have been casual or involuntary, but the intent to com- 
mit trespass must appear.—Skamania Boom Co. vs. You 
mans, 116 Pac. R. 645. 


LIABILITY FOR FIRE SET BY SPARKS FROM 
BURNING REFUSE. 

The Supreme Court of Arkansas affirms a judgment 
against a lumber company operating a sawmill. for the de- 
struction by fire of a dwelling house and contents alleged 
to have been caused by live coals or sparks blown by the 
wind from burning wood refuse. The house was situated 
near the bank of a bayou, 543 feet distant from the burning 
place. ‘The court says that the evidence warranted the 
finding that the company was guilty of negligence in burn- 
ing the refuse at the place and in the manner shown. In 
fact, it might be said that the method of burning the refuse 
constituted negligence in and of itself, if it was in close 
enough proximity to other property liable to be ignited by 
sparks. According to the testimony the pile of burning 
refuse was at times 35 feet high, and no precautions what- 
ever were taken to prevent the escape of sparks. It had 


no wall around it, except a circle of piling, and no screen 
over it. Fire is known to be a dangerous agency, and 
those who use it in the operation of lawful business are 
required to exercise ordinary care to prevent the escape of 
sparks, and where no precautions whatever are taken in 
that respect it follows, as a matter of law, that it con- 
stitutes negligence.—Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. v. Ross, 
139 S. W. R. 632. 


JANUARY FIRE LOSS 


The Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance reports that 
the general fire loss for January, 1911, which reached 
nearly $22,000,000, was considered enormous; but the 
loss for January of the present year exceeds it by 
approximately $13,500,000. Five hundred and thirty 
fires involving a loss in excess of $10,000 each, in addi- 
tion to a large number of smaller fires, bring the total 
loss up to $35,600,000, which is the largest January 
fire loss ever recorded, and has been surpassed by but 
one month since the San Francisco disaster—the forest 
fire month of October, 1910, when the loss slightly 
exceeded $37,000,000. 

The January record of the Lumbermen’s Underwrit- 
ing Alliance itself, however, was notably small, only 
* out of 364 subscribers having sustained losses, 
amounting in all to only $2,200. Insistent warnings 
and precautions addressed to subscribers by the head 
office account for this gratifying record. 

The Alliance calls the attention of its members to 
the fire-protective value of clean, whitewashed walls 
and ceilings. A recent fire which started in a Texas 
mill was checked by whitewashed timbers and ceiling, 
the smooth, dustless surface affording no nourishment 
to the flames. A heavy application of whitewash or 
cold water paint to timbers fills up the pores, covers 
the splinters, and makes the surface smooth and re- 
pellant, checking the flames momentarily, giving the 
ee time to bring protective apparatus into 
play. 

The virtue of whitewash as a fire-resisting surface 
is due also in a large measure to the salt which enters 
into its composition, salt being a well-known fire pre- 
ventive. Sand, like salt, is a simple and effective check 
to fire, especially when the flames are oil-fed. Every 
building equipped with machinery which is subject to 
friction fires should keep a ready supply of salt or 
sand. Salt is more effective than sand in connection 
with hot-box blazes, as the heat converts it into 
chlorine gas, leaving no grit in the bearings to cause 
further trouble. 

A measure advocated by the Alliance is the keeping 
of roofs in first-class condition. A well-constructed 
roof is one of the last portions of a burning building 
to succumb to the flames, and it prevents sparks and 
embers from flying to other property. The best meas- 
ure of fire protection is constant precaution with a 
view to removing or minimizing hazards. An attendant 
with special duties covering matters pertaining to 
fire protection is a valuable asset to most factories and 
mills. It is his function to test the fire-protective 
apparatus, make certain that everything is in its place 
ready for instant use, keep watch of all hazardous con- 
ditions, and report to the proper head deposits of 
dust, grease or rubbish left by cleaners in the path of 
sparks. The Alliance states that there is no feature 
of plant protection which it values more highly than 
the regular supervision of such an attendant. 

Various other interesting and valuable information 
pertaining to fires and fire protection were found in 
Bulletin No. 52, issued by the Lumbermen’s Underwrit- 
ing Alliance, of Kansas City, Mo. 


TOLD OF THE TRADE 


WHERE NATURE BUILDS HOMES. 


Some of the big fir trees of the Pacific Northwest, 
especially in the territory near Puget Sound, attain such 
proportions that the stumps can be used for dwellings. 
The illustration shows a stump house typical of many in 
which settlers on cutover lands are making their tem- 
porary homes. To build this type of house it is only 
necessary to remove the material from the interior, leav- 
ing enough of the tree to form walls of suitable thick- 
ness and put a roof over it. When the settler vacates the 
stump house he usually converts it into a barn or chicken 
house. 









































SETTLER’S HOME 


IN A BIG FIR STUMP. 





WITH THE FORESTERS 








A CANADIAN FOREST SURVEY. 


An interesting story of a survey of a Canadian forest 
containing 230 square miles of timbered lands is told 
by James W. Sewell, of the firm of Appleton & Sewell, 
which did the work for the Chicoutimi Pulp Co. in the 
Province of Quebec. The task, which was started in 
February last year, required 3 months and a field force 
of-45 men was employed. The territory surveyed lay 
on the Rivers a Mars, du Moulin, Cyriac and Moncouche, 
which enter the River Saguenay near the town of Chi- 
coutimi, below Lake St. John. 

The work of mapping out and estimating was started 
with the establishment of an office at Chicoutimi. The 
office served as a central bureau for the three field crews, 
contained a draughting room, and from there all sup- 
plies were ordered. In all the surveying the magnetic 
needle was used, and the calipered strip system of ob- 
taining estimates. 

Party No. 1 was a surveying crew only. It made its 
first start from the depot at Lac des Ilets, was hauled 
by team 9 miles, hand-sledded 8 more up the River 
Cyriac Valley, and began its survey by running a boun- 
dary line eastward toward the River du Moulin. On 
reaching the du Moulin party No. 1 used the stream as 
a base on which to haul supplies and continued running 
a watershed about it. On reaching the head it hauled 
across the divide into the River a Mars Valley and ran 
a watershed line around the head of that river. At this 
point the party was 45 miles from the supply depot, 
and 35 miles of the distance was covered by hand-sled. 

Party No. 2 was a surveying and an estimating crew. 
It made its start at the mouth of the River Moncouche, 
ran a stadia transverse from there to the starting point 
of party No. 1, returned to the Lae des [lets depot, 
shifted itself, ran a base line 12 miles southerly from 
a point near the depot, thereby intersecting party No. 
1’s first line. By this time party No. 3 had started its 
work, so that party No. 2 could also, using its line as a 
base as fast as run, send out caliper crews east and 
west, and covered an allotted territory, exploring and sur- 
veying in one haul. After reaching the line of party 
No. 1, party No. 2 followed up the River du Moulin, 
resolving itself into a calipering party. It covered 
the territory already bounded by party No. 1, followed 
that party into the Mars shed, and covered that terri- 
tory. Party No. 2 kept in connection with the base of 
supplies, continually pushing sled-loads inland toward 
No. 1, so that the latter could send men back and draw 
from the caches. 

Party No. 3, which was a combination line and esti- 
mating party, ran an arbitrary base line from the Lac 
des Ilets eastward to the River du Moulin, restocked at 
the depot, turned and ran southerly to a line already 
established by party No. 1, thus bounding a part of the 
tract it was to estimate. On the party No. 1 line it 
set itself over and ran back to the first base line, esti- 
mating at the same time. 

The entire work was facilitated by reason of employ- 
ing men who had experience in the woods of Maine, 
where conditions resemble those of Quebec to a large 
extent. The question of supplies proved the most diffi- 
cult problem, five sled-men to each party being kept 
busy all the time, and part of the time this number 
had to be increased. The sleds used were well built and 
though subjected to hard usage were the cause of no 
delay on account of breakage. The short, round high- 
land snowshoe, though not entirely satisfactory, was 
adopted, using lamp wicks for thongs. Ordinary wall 
tents, without flys, and 10-ounce duck were used, one 
for the men and one for the chief of the party with 
his American help. The regulation box stove, with small 
ovens, was used. The magnetic needle answered the 
purposes well, barring scattered local attraction. The 
most expedient method of making transverses was with 
transit and stadia, employing 2 rodmen. 

Experience taught that the smaller the crew and the 
longer the time taken, the better and cheaper the work 
could be done. A native boss sledman who is trust- 
worthy and interested in his work can obtain the best 
results from the haulers in the transportation of sup- 
plies. It was found that the sample plat is preferable 
to the strip system in mapping and estimating large un- 
controlled areas. Not the least important feature of 
the whole work is that a definite head of affairs with 
final authority must be within easy reach, to decide 
changes in plans and direct the general course of the 
work when any forestry survey is undertaken. 





MICHIGAN FOREST SCOUTS. 


On the subject of the organization in Michigan 
known as Forest Scouts, the Sterling Cedar & Lumber 
Co., of Monroe, lately remitted the branch at St. 
Tgnace a check in the letter transmitting which the 
company wrote in part: ‘‘We are proud of you all and 
that you have taken up the good work. We trust that 
the forests of Michigan in the future will have the 
added protection of a big force of Forest Scouts.’’ 

ee ee ee ed 


Millman Admires Realm of Retailer. 


FOWLERVILLE, MicH.—Kditors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Your several communications received and contents noted. 
I am a poor orphan boy 62 years old—one of these busy 
chaps—have to hide the tools to keep me from working. 
December 8, 1910, mill burned—no insurance. April, 1911, 
the ground flew up fourteen feet into a tree and jammed 
one shoulder. This interfered with rebuilding mill. The 
excessive rains made sorry work with farming this fall. 
Hope to have mill running in a few weeks. 

Hope it won’t take over 10 minutes of your time to read 
these remarks. Tell Mr. Saley to keep straight or I will 





be after him with a switch. That picture of Mr. S. chasing 
the skeeter around the room I think one of the best. 
C. H. HILL. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS. 


NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Mareh 7.—The postoffice appro- 
priation bill provides for a parcels post on all rural mail 
delivery routes up to eleven pounds and on such routes 
only, at the rate of one cent for each 2 ounces or less, 
2 cents for 4 ounces, 3 cents for 8 ounces, 4 cents for 
12 ounces, 5 cents for one pound, and 2 cents per pound 
for additional pounds or fractions. The bill provides 
for joint congressional commission of six to investigate 
establishment of a general parcels post. The committee 
report is in part as follows: 

The most of people living in the country and engaged in 
agriculture and other pursuits, so far as we can secure in- 
formation, and the larger mercantile establishments in the 
ereat cities favor an unlimited parcel post law. The coun- 
try merchant and nearly all merchants of the smaller cities 
and towns oppose the law. This seems to be the alignment. 
Self interest, the mainspring of most of our actions, seems 
to be commanding in both factions. We do not think that the 
advantages claimed for the establishment of this post will 
be so great as its ultra friends claim, nor that the disad- 
vantages would be nearly so great as its enemies fear. We 
need specific facts and not merely opinions on which to pass 
intelligent and satisfactory legislation. ee 

It would seem essential that we know how this innova- 
tion in our postal system will affect our revenue; what ad- 
ditional burdens we must assume in increased numbers of 
employees, and the increased railway and carriage pay; 
whether a flat rate can be established for the whole of the 
United States or not and at what figure; whether it would 
be wise to adopt the zone system of transportation and pay 
for carriage or not; how far this extra service would inter- 
fere with the handling of first, second and third class mail 
matter; the probable and profiits under different 
rates: the effect on the centralization of trade; whether 
the express companies could under one system or another 
secure the short hauls and leave the long and expensive 
hauls to the government; whether it would first be best to 
condemn the express companies’ contracts with the railroad 
or not (and use them, or to force the railroad companies to 
equal rates for the postoffice department that is granted the 
express companies, or to pursue either of these courses; to 
know the tendency of the system to create and sustain 
monopolies, and its effect on the commercial and farming 
interests of the country. ae : 

On these matters there should be some definite informa- 
tion (in the interest of the general public) for the use in 
the enactment of a wise law on the subject before any law 
general and unlimited in its character at a low rate of 
postage and increased number in pounds should be estab- 
lished. This information can best be obtained and applied 
for good results only after a full consideration by a com- 
mission of persons especially equipped and experienced in 
such investigations and clothed with full power to ascertain 
the facts. Therefore the embodiment in this bill of a sec- 
tion creating a commission and directing the examination 
and report that the true facts and conditions may be known 
in advance of legislation. 





losses 


The American League of Associations is opposed to 
the bill and is out with a letter requesting concerted 
action of its members. 

W. A. Peirce, a lumber merchant who was sentenced 
in January for contempt of court, began his sentence 
this week. The case passed all stages up to the Supreme 
Court. 

Forest Service Appropriations. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Mareh 7.—The Forest Service 
appropriations had some attention in the House of 
Representatives today, Chairman Fitzgerald of the Ap- 
propriations Committee stating that the clerical force 
in the Forest Service was overloaded and could be re- 
duced 20 per cent without injuring the service. This 
disposition was disputed by Chairman Lamb of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. Representative Fitzgerald stated 
further that Congress had cut off clerks in the past, but 
they had been retained by providing for them in other 
ways. Representative Martin, of South Dakota, offered 
an amendment forbidding the establishment of buildings 
on homestead entries by the Forest Service, which was 
adopted. Representative Baker, of California, inter- 
jected a local issue into the debate when he claimed 
that the appropriations for the western forests have been 
reduced $35,000 arbitrarily in order to increase that for 
the Appalachian forest region. Representative Booher, 
of Missouri, claimed that the cost of the Forest Service 
was taking an undue portion of the appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture. The appropriations were 
defended by Chairman Lamb and by Representative 
Lever. 

Appropriation for Chestnut Tree Blight. 


During the consideration of the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Bill in the House, Representative Moore, 
of Pennsylvania, sought to secure an appropriation of 
$80,000 to combat the chestnut bark disease and to 
study the parasitic fungus causing it, to secure new 
methods of control of the disease, to cooperate with 
States in eradicating the disease, $10,000 of the appro- 
priation to be used in studying the relation of the 
insects to the chestnut bark disease. Chairman Lamb, 
of Virginia, made a point of order against the amend- 
ment, which was sustained by the Chair. He ex- 
plained that the bill had a provision for the chestnut 
blight. 

Shipper’s Views on Cooperation. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5.—Washington has been 
full of visitors recently on nearly every sort of busi- 
ness. A number of them have called at the office of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, particularly those who have 
matters before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Cummins bill for regulating business, the Peters 
bill for increasing the service and authority of rep- 
resentatives of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Pomerene bill, and the Clapp-Stephens bill for regu- 
lating bills of lading have all come up for discussion. 
These bills all being on file in the LUMBERMAN’S Wash- 
ington office, it was possible to give opportunity for 
examination in detail. In the course of various discus- 


sions the LUMBERMAN’sS representative was much im- 
pressed with the reasons given as a cause for failure 
of the theory of cooperation as between carriers and 
shippers. It is concisely this: 

While there are and have been rates undoubtedly 
too high and otherwise discriminatory, as a contrary 
proposition there are rates too low on some articles 
and equally unfair. This theory the shippers admit 
but in its personal application and test are unwilling 
to adopt in their business. The belief of the LUMBER- 
MAN’S informant is that the railways are convinced 
that this is true, and will always be a stumbling block 
in any conferences between these interests alone. This 
particular shipper further says that the way to prac- 
tical results is to have such conferences under the 
supervision of a representative of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of ample experience and judgment 
who can from an impartial basis guide the conference 
deliberations along the lines of compromise and rate 
alignment that apportion the tax of transportation 
of the country’s business more equitably. This authority 
states that this is becoming the settled opinion of those 
who seek through this means a closer touch with the 
carrier, and less expensive and long continued litigation. 
The result of these conferences while not perhaps so 
conclusive as an order of the commission would, however, 
indicate what the commission would order in a formal 
trial, and often be as effective. Without the aid of 
this sort from the Federal regulative board, it is be- 
lieved no effective cooperation is possible. ; 


National Board of Trade. 


As has been reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
the National Board of Trade, of which organization 
Frank D. Lallanne was president, at its annual meeting 
in Washington had a special committee call on President 
Taft to see about the formation of a national associa- 
tion to informally confer whenever proper with the 
Chief Executive and other officers of the Government 
in regard to the promotion of trade. President Taft 
has taken comprehensive action to encourage the propo- 
sition by calling for national cooperation, saying: 

It is not my intention to define the purposes of such an 
organization, or, indeed, in any manner to anticipate the 
scope of the discussion upon which such delegates may 
conclude to enter; but it appears to me to be obvious that 
such an organization must be instrumental in a very large 
field to aid and assist the executive and legislative branches 
of Government in the intelligent and impartial development 
of domestic and foreign trade ¥ 

For illustration, such an organization, properly repre- 
sented at the seat of Government, could be of incalculable 
assistance in advising the Executive branch of Government, 
with respect to the methods and rules to be adopted in the 
administration of existing law. It could be of like assist- 
ance in giving advice in regard to proposed new legislation, 
and in counseling representatives of the executive branch 
when asked, to submit recommendations, upon bills intro- 
duced and pending before committees. 


Steel Cars for Postal Service. 


Steel postal cars, a flat 8-hour day for city delivery 
carriers, parcels post, freedom of speech for postal 
clerks and a slight increase in the pay of rural letter 
carriers are the chief features of the Post Office Ap- 
propriation Bill reported by the Democratic Committee 
on Postoffices. The bill carries $259,827,749, a decrease 
of $1,352,314 from the estimates. It is provided that 
after July, 1917, the Postmaster General shall not 
approve or allow to be used or pay for any full railway 
post office car not constructed of steel, steel under- 
frame or equally indestructible material, and not less 
than 20 per cent of the new equipment shall be put 
into operation annually after July, 1912, and after 
that time no contract shall be entered into for the 
construction of steel underframe cars. 

The bill provides for letter carriers in the city de- 
livery service and clerks in first and second class post 
offices the 8-hour day and for extra pay or compen- 
satory time for work by clerks and carriers in such 
offices. It also gives the postal employees the right 
of free speech on postal affairs and the right to consult 
their representatives, which it is alleged the depart- 
ment has heretofore denied on penalty of dismissal. The 
bill also provides for an experiment mail service in 
villages having post offices of the second and third 
classes. 

Nova Scotia Lumber Shipments. 


According to reports recently received in Washington, 
1911 was not a profitable one for lumbermen in New 
Brunswick. Trans-Atlantic shipments were less than 
usual, but the cut of lumber for the winter 1910-11 was 
up to the customary amount. This explains the fact 
that the stocks on hand are the largest that ever have 
been carried over by the lumbermen in that province. 

The total shipments of lumber from the port of St. 
John for the last four years compare as follows: 1908— 
135,608,971 feet; 1909—144,931,454 feet; 1910—146,- 
564,036 feet; and 1911—122,184,947 feet. Notwithstand- 
ing the decline in the total exports, cargoes destined 
for the United States showed a slight gain, being 1,264,- 
676 feet in 1911 as against 1,172,672 in 1910. 

Weather conditions for cutting, logging and driving 
are reported as having been much better so far this 
year than in the corresponding period of 1911, but it 
is still too early to make any definite statement as to 
the prospects for 1912. : 


Receipts— 1910. 
Salesot timber Licenses. .:iws oi oics's Gus ca $4,239 
Renewal of timber leases.................... . 81,057 
RAIMI fee Soon Ge be ees Risto s SORT eae oe 330,360 
BERNE AOD 155s 57s huis ohne sem awe oun eenee ee 4,189 
LS OSE 1 Os See ra ane ee ee 259 
SRAM os oe ait Sine Se hee e a eRe nh ce 56 


Forestry Items. 


The Forest Service will issue a very interesting cir- 
cular within the next two weeks compiled by Mr. Peters 
of the bureau on ‘‘A year Under the Weeks Law.’’ 
The circular will give a comprehensive review of the 
work done in 1911 under that law, taking up forest pro- 
tection as well as the purchasing of land. 

It is expected that another meeting of the Forest 
Reservation Commission will be held in Washington 
either the latter part of this month or the first of next 
month to further pass on the purchasing of timberlands 
under the Weeks Law. The commission is only await- 
ing further data which the Forest Service has in course 
of preparation. 


Imports and Exports of Lumber. 


During the calendar year 1911 the United States im- 
ported $51,844,663 worth of wood and manufactures 
thereof, as compared with $54,489,711 worth in 1910 and 
slightly over $50,000,000 worth in 1909. The principal 
imports were: 


cabinet woods, $369,892; cedar, $903,928; mahogany, 
$3,099,381; logs and round timber, $1,442,173; lumber, 


boards, planks, deals and other sawed lumber, $14,908,160 ; 
lath, $1,725,967; shingles, $1,325,597; cabinet ware or house 
furniture, $774,811; chair cane or reed, $572,705. 

The woods came from Great Britain, Central America, 
Mexico, British Africa, and Canada. 

In 1911 the United States exported $95,980,868 worth 
of wood and manufactures thereof, as compared with 
$85,789,033 worth in 1910 and $72,000,000 worth in 
1909. The principal exports were: 





Logs and other round timber, including hickory, oak and 
walnut, $4,259,469 ; firewood, $234,073 ; hewn timber, $737,- 
31; sawed pitch pine, $2,253,520, and other sawed, $9,009,- 
=o); fir, gum, oak, pitch pine, shortleaf pine, poplar, 
spruce, lumber boards, planks and deals, $47,432,840; 
joists and scantling, $580,651; shooks, box, staves, heading, 
$15,600,000; furniture, $6,053,712 ; 









Se 





doors, sash and blinds, § 
other woods, including hogsheads, barrels, trimmings, mold- 
ings, house finishings and woodenware, $10,000,000. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE NEWS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5.—A complaint just filed 
by the American Hardwood Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., against the Missouri Pacific Railway Co. and other 
carriers states the filing of another formal complaint 
on July 11 challenging the reasonabieness of rates on 
lumber (except pine, cypress and woods of value) to 
and from various points in Arkansas and Louisiana. 
This later complaint was heard at St. Louis November 
8, 1911, before Special Examiner Prouty, and a satis- 
factory scale of rates was made. In this petition repara- 
tion was asked by the complainants but no decision 
was reached. The complainants therefore ask that the 
case be referred to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and that reparation be granted. 

B. Johnson & Son, lumber dealers, Richmond, Ind., 
have filed a complaint against the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. and other carriers stating that the defend- 
ants have overcharged in the hauling of lumber, ties and 
forest products consigned to Gill, W. Va., and adjacent 
points in Central Freight Association territory. Com- 
plainants also ask reparation for overcharges for the 
last two years. 

Complaint has just been filed by the following: Chest- 
nutt Lumber Co., Shaw Land & Timber Co., Marion 
Lumber Co., Wood & Skilton, Neil Alford, Massie & 
Pierce (Inc.), Charles K. Parry & Co., Alma Lumber 
Co., and Gress Manufacturing Co. v. the Georgia, South- 
ern & Florida Railway Co. and other carriers. The com- 
plainants give several specific cases of overcharges and 
then claim that the lumber charges of the various roads 
mentioned are ‘‘unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory 
and that they subject the complainants and their busi- 
ness to undue and unreasonable prejudice,’’? and that 
therefore the railroads involved are violating the Act 
to Regulate Commerce. They ask for reparation in 
the specific cases covering two years with interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent. 





Orders. 


The following reparation orders were issued last week: 


Jackson Lumber Co. v. the Southern Railway Co. et al.: 
Authorizing refund of $51.04 on account of overcharge on 
two carloads. of lumber forwarded from Dixie, S. C., to Star 
City, W. Va., on October 28 and November 1, 1909. 

John Immel v. Virginia & Southwestern Railway Co. et al.: 
Authorizing refund of $80.10 on account of overcharge on 
one carload of walnut logs, from Delvale, Va., to Laberts 
Point, Va., on June 29, 1911. 


Fourth Section Orders. 


An order has been issued on application of the South- 
ern Railway Co. and other carriers for relief from the 
fourth section of the Act to Regulate Commerce, con- 
cerning rates on lumber. 


The application was made on January 24, 1912, asking for 
authority to establish rates on the transportation of lumber 
carloads, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, from ‘Terrell, 
N. C., to points of destination in Southern Railway tariff 
lower than rates concurrently in effect from and to inter- 
mediate points. The application is based on the desire of 
the petitioners to establish the same rates on lumber that 
are in effect from Black Mountain, N. C., a contiguous 
point to Terrell. The application was granted. 


The following order deals with application No. 5931 
of the Southern Railway Co.: 


The application, which was made on January 24, 1912, 
asks for authority to establish through rates on lumber 
between Asheville, N. C., and Murphy, N. C., to Norfolk, 
Va., lower than rates concurrently in effect from and to 
intermediate points. The application is based on the desire 


of the petitioners to allow their patrons commodity rates 
to Norfolk, Va., so that they can meet competition. 
application was granted by the commission. 


The 
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PROSPERITY OF COMMUNITY PROMOTED 
BY BUYING AT HOME. 


In a Kansas town the other day a citizen, a professional man, met one 
of his relations who lives in the country near by. 

The two fell to talking. of things in general, during the course of which 
talk the citizen mentioned that Postlewaite, the hardware man down 
the street, had failed and was closing, up his store. 


The Farmer Surprised. 


The farmer expressed surprise at the news and inquired the cause. 

“Oh,” his relative answered him, “the bulk of his trade got away from 
him. Naturally he could not then make ends meet.” 

The farmer laughed lightly. 

“So his fellow merchants were too swift for him, eh?” 
but himself then is to blame for his present circumstances.” 

“But,” expostulated the citizen, “it wasn’t 
local competition that put him out of busi- 


Well, nobody 





on me that if mail order buying would force him out of business it would 
do the same for others, and in time all of them. 

“Then I began to see where the town, the community and my property 
along with that of the others would be, so I came to a quick realization of 
the peril of the mail order tendency.” 


More Study Needed. 


Local merchants could make greater headway in a fight against 
the mail order concerns if they would give the matter more study 
and thus come to understand it in all its phases. Merely condemning 
the system as being a bad thing and a thing that should be discour- 
aged does not accomplish much. 

To make an effective fight it is necessary to show up the weak 
points in the system and try to convince its patrons that it is not to 
their interest to patronize such firms. 
It needs facts and figures. 


Mere assertions don’t count. 
In localities where the people have con- 
tracted the mail order habit the merchants 





ness, it was the mail order houses. And 
they did it not by actually underselling him 
but by clever advertising to lead the public 
to believe they were doing so.” 

“T’ll tell you,” cried the citizen, with suddenly 
increased fervor, “this thing of patronizing 
mail order houses is bad business.” 


Colored Painfully. 


The farmer colored painfully and there was 
a distinct note of anger in his voice when he 
spoke. 

“I buy stuff of mail order houses,” he said. 

_ “Your hardware for instance?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well you see what has happened to the local 
hardware man because of this course of action 
on the part of you and most of the other local 
people. He’s going out of business.” 

“Let him go,” snorted the farmer. 
get along without him.” 

“Tt wasn’t to the individual I had reference,” 
explained the citizen. “Of course the fate of 
this town or community does not depend on any 
one merchant but it most certainly does depend 
on the welfare of the merchants taken as a 


“We can 


cast. 





THE IDEAL COMMUNITY. 


{ Its life is vital with an intelligence which does not 
ignore the significance of the things which happen 


within its own immediate horizon. 


{ Its industry is not that of the worker toiling alone 
and unappreciated, but of the group, each responsible 
for his own task, and with an interested knowledge 
of what the rest are doing—a working-out in the 
community of men of those divine creative ideas of 
order and harmony which in a community of bees or 


of ants, for lack of better term, we call instinct. 


{Its culture is typified not by the painting hung in 
a locked room where none but its owner may see it, 
but by the great work of art hung in a public gallery 
where its influence may reach out to all alike. 


{ Its religion is one of faith in the human as well as 
in the divine—one of good works, not merely for pur- 
pose of record in a distant 
results in the fellow-events, the shoulder-to-shoulder 
happenings of this present time and place. 


q And the spirit of such a community even pervades 
the resting places of its dead and invests the monu- 
ments gleaming palely in the moonlight; for if we 
believe this life to be a preparation for another we 
must believe also that even though a man achieve 
heaven he will not be prepared to enter fully into its 
life unless he shall have made the most of his earth 


life in that neighborhood in which his lot has been 


would find it to their interests to get to- 
gether and form an organization for the pur- 
pose of doing some earnest and well con- 
certed missionary work. They could make 
it their business to talk with the patrons of 
the mail order houses and learn from them 
why they send away for their goods. 

Of course, they will claim that it is be- 
cause they can buy stuff cheaper, and right 
there it would be the duty of the merchants 
to convince them that such is not the case. 
They could compare goods and prices and 
show that on the same quality of goods their 
prices are just as low as those charged by 
the mail order stores. 


Must Be Enlightened. 


As long as the customer believes that he 
is saving money by sending to the city for 
his goods the chances are that he will con- 
tinue to send there in spite of all the preach- 
ing about civic pride and his duty to his 
home town. It is all right to appeal to the 
public spiritedness of some people, but there 
are too many who can be stirred only by an 
appeal to their self interest. These latter 
are impervious to any probe unless it touches 


heaven, but for actual 








whole. Put them out of business and you put 
the town out and with its commercial center 
destroyed the community will begin to go back. Especially will this 
be true of farm land values —” 

The farmer interrupted. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, you're quite a preacher, ain’t you?” 

The other man looked taken aback. 

“T had no intention of preaching,” he said. 
to explain.” 

“Never mind,” soothed the farmer. “What you said was dead right 
and it has shown me where I have been wrong. I never could see where 
there was any connection between the welfare of the local merchants 
and the farmers. Now I realize that the local merchant, constituting 
as he does the local town, is necessary to the prosperity of the farmer.” 
And so the talk between the two men went on. 

When it came to an end the farmer said to his companion: 

“It’s easy for you to assume the stand you do, since you've always 
followed the straight and narrow path of trading with the home 
merchants.” 

“There’s where you’re wrong,” exclaimed the citizen. “I’ve done just 
like you and a whole lot .of the others and sent away for more or less 
of my stuff, but the failure of the hardware man woke me up. It dawned 


“T simply was trying 





them in the pocket. 

The merchants of any town, in decrying 
the tendency of the people to patronize mail order -houses, will assert 
that they can and do sell goods just as cheaply as any of those 
houses. 

If this is true it is a duty they owe themselves to bend every 
effort to convince the people of the fact. It should not be a difficult 
matter to do this, either, for all that is necessary is to compare goods 
and prices, and demonstrate that his assertion is true. 


Not Reasonable to Suppose. 


It does not seem reasonable to suppose that any one will 
send away from home to buy goods unless he firmly believes that 
he can save money by so doing. 


There is every reason why he 
should prefer to trade at home. 


It is more convenient, he can get 


his goods quicker and he can see and examine his purchase. 

So if the local merchants really do sell goods at as low prices as 
the mail order houses it ought to be an easy thing for them to gain 
or hold the local trade. 

A right step in this direction would be for the local merchants to 
get in touch with the mail order buyer and have a heart-to-heart 
talk with him. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES ARE NEEDED TO SHOW 


In this talk it would be well enough to appeal to his civic pride, 
and to remind him of the duty he owes to his home town, and all 
that, but to make the talk effective show him by indisputable figures 
that a dollar spent at home gets him as much value as a dollar sent 
to the city. Prove this to him by actual prices, after comparing the 


quality of goods. 


Most every person is amenable to reason, and when it can be 
demonstrated that nothing is to be gained by ordering goods of a 
mail order concern very few people will do so. 

Another step that could be taken by the home merchant that would 


help his trade would be a systematic effort to attract customers. He 
could take a lesson in this respect from the mail order people. 
They do not wait for customers to hunt them up, but go out after 
them with catalogs and enticing ads. 

If the home merchant is really prepared to offer bargains he 


should let the public know it. In other words, he should advertise, 


and he should advertise not only liberally but effectively. This is 
really the saving grace of a business, and if the local merchant would 


place more stress on it he would have less reason to complain of the 


mail order houses. 











THE GROWING MENACE OF MAIL ORDER COMPETITION. 


THE LARGEST MAIL ORDER LUMBER YARD IN 
THE WORLD. , 

The largest mail order lumber yard in the world and 
one of the most formidable catalog selling institutions 
conceived since the mail order business began is the 
Illinois Lumber Yard, an institution that owns 40 acres 
of ground and a big plant located along the right of 
way of the Illinois Central Railroad, between Cairo and 
Mound City, Ill. The Illinois Lumber Yard is said to be 
another name for Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, at 
least the management is under the direction of the 
Chieago office of Sears, Roebuck & Co. Ten acres otf 
the tract of land bought by this concern are already 
covered with lumber sheds, planing mills, offices, ete. 
The other 30 acres, it is said, will be farmed for a time, 
but it is expected that the plant will be expanded rapidly 
until the entire 40-acre tract will be covered. 

The Illinois Lumber Yard, when visited by a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, recently had in 
storage 15,000,000 feet of lumber and timbers and 51 
carloads of red cedar shingles, a fairly adequate stock, 
considering the fact that the institution is new. Four 
sheds have been erected, each 750 feet long by 62 feet 
wide, and two additional sheds of the same dimensions 
are planned. When these are filled it is said their capa- 
city will be nearly 50,000,000 feet of lumber. 

One of the features of the Illinois Lumber Yard’s 
plant is a portable house shed 200 by 40 feet. One end 
of this shed is used for the construction of silos, the bal- 
ance of the interior constituting a portable house factory. 
The houses produced range in price from $150 to $600. 
They are shipped knocked down to summer resort points 
in Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois or, in fact, 
to any point where a buyer would be located. 

The planing mill of the IlNinois Lumber Yard is used 
in a building 75 by 50 feet and has a complete equipment 
of the most modern machinery. 

The Dlinois Lumber Yard is engaged in a mail order 
lumber, millwork and portable house business throughout 
the East and Middle West, selling to contractors and to 
home builders anywhere with one exception. The com- 
pany does not sell to builders within 35 miles of Cairo. 

It is said that Sears, Roebuck & Co. have placed men 
on the road whose business it is to get in touch with 
clubs or individuals that contemplate building groups of 
houses, the company making it a point to go after con- 
tracts of this character where there is an opportunity to 
supply the material for ten, twenty or thirty buildings 
at one time. It is also reported—and the statement has 
been confirmed by dependable authority—that Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. are prepared to make loans covering the 
material and contracting expense on property anywhere 
in the United States, such facilities being offered on 
more liberal terms than as a rule can be obtained from 
local banking institutions, building and loan associations, 
ete. Apparently it is the plan of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
to use this banking feature of the business as a leverage 


ENORMOUS LUMBER SHEDS RECENTLY ERECTED 


to secure business which otherwise would go to the local 
dealers. The result of its operation appears in the story 
which follows, telling how Sears, Roebuck & Co. con- 
tracted to furnish the material for thirty houses at 
Shreveport, La., a contract which the local lumbermen 
of Shreveport had no opportunity to bid on. 

The illustrations, made under considerable difficulties, 
give an idea of the tremendous size of the plant at Cairo, 
which, it may be said, promises to be the most formidable 
competitor with which the retail lumber trade of the 
Middle West ever has had to deal. 


BUILDING LOANS REGULAR MAIL ORDER 
FEATURE. 

Officials of Sears, Roebuck & Co. confirm in every par- 
ticular the story recently published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Community Builder regarding the catalog 
firm’s making building loans. 

The story published had particularly to do with a case 
at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., where it was said a building loan 
ot $9,000 had been made by the Chicago concern. 

The officials talked with verified this particular in- 
stance and stated that it was but one of several. 


A Feature of the Business. 

One of the men said: 

Such loans are a regular feature of our business but one 
that we do not advertise to any great extent. While we 
have heretofore operated mostly in the New York and Long 
Island districts we do not intend to confine ourselves to 
any section or sections; rather do we aim to “scatter our 
risks,” as the saying goes. 

In this we will have no trouble. We are in receipt of 
applications for loans from hundreds of points throughout 
the country. While we make all classes of loans, from a few 
hundred dollars for a working man’s cottage to thousands 
for larger undertakings we prefer the latter class. I am 
just now in receipt of a telegram from one of our agents 
who is working on a man contemplating erecting 50 resi- 
dences. Our man has landed the loan and sales on 30 of 
the houses and believes he will get the whole number. 

‘‘It Stands to Reason.’’ 

Said another of this company’s officers: 

It stands to reason that where we make the building 
loan, in which case the material is bought of us, we will 
supply nothing but first class material since the structure 
as completed constitutes our security. 

Officials of Sears, Roebuck & Co. said it is their under- 
standing their concern is the only one making building 
loans. This was verified by visits to other mail order 
concerns. 

At the offices of Montgomery Ward & Co. it was 
stated emphatically that the company is making no such 
loans and does not contemplate doing so. The same was 
true at the offices of the Chicago House-Wrecking Co. 
and other similar institutions. 

While Sears, Roebuck & Co. do not advertise the Joan 
feature yet there is no question that they are doing a 
big business in that line. At almost any time they have 
a score of such deals being put through. 











Referring to the Sioux Falls case, details of which 
were given by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, one of the 
Sears, Roebuck people said: 


It is my understanding that we got the business only 
after local dealers had failed to submit a satisfactory propo- 
sition to Dr. Germain. It is not my impression that we 
cut in ahead of them, but rather that the business came 
a us after they had failed to come forward with a fair 
offer. 





FORTY MAIL-ORDER-BUILT HOUSES AT 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


SHREVEPORT, LaA., March 4.—Shreveport lumbermen 
who do a retail and contracting business are greatly 
excited over the fact that right here, in the midst of the 
lumber section where many of them have offices and 
plants, a world-known Chicago mail order house should 
come in and take orders for local buildings. 

A shipment of 22 cars of lumber by Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., from Mansfield, De Soto Parish, 40 miles north 
of Shreveport, where that concern through the Mansfield 
Lumber Co. operates a large planing mill, to Shreveport, 
was the cause of all the agitation. The lumber will be 
used to build houses for workmen of a local factory. 

These houses will be occupied by the families of em- 
ployees of the Caddo Window Glass Co., which has 
erected an enormous plant in the Cedar Grove factory 
addition, located a few miles south of the city and 
opened up for factory purposes about a year ago. Many 
of the most influential citizens are interested in its pro- 
motion and development, among them being some of the 
local lumbermen. This factory will begin operation 
within a week or two. The furnaces are being prepared 
now, the building for the manufacture of the glass prod- 
ucts having been completed some days ago. When it 
was announced that this factory was to be built, owners 
of lots in the Cedar Grove addition were called on to 
erect houses for use by the employees of the factory. It 
was announced that many such dwellings would be 
needed, as practically all the workmen would be brought 
here from other places and would have to have nice, 
comfortable buildings in which to live. But only about 
40 houses were erected, due probably to a large extent 
to the citizens here knowing little about factories of this 
sort where the labor is principally white. As the build- 
ing of the glass plant progressed a call for workmen was 
made and a hundred or more arrived here, preparatory 
to going to work, but, said one of the promoters, finding 
an insufficient number of houses most of them left, to 
stay away until proper facilities could be provided. In 
order to have the houses provided hurriedly, as the fac- 
tory was almost ready to begin operation, J. B. Atkins 
and associates, promoters of the movement, arranged with 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., which concern is said to have 
made the offer, to borrow $60,000 with which to put up 
the necessary number of houses. This money was loaned 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co. at about 6 per cent interest, 
and is to be paid back within five years. The houses 


TO HOUSE THE ILLINOIS LUMBER YARD’S STOCK AT CAIRO, ILL. 
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ADVANTAGES OF BUYING GOODS AT HOME. 


are to be paid for by the month, at reasonable terms. 
The plan is similar to that of a building and loan asso- 
ciation, a company known as the Cedar Grove Construc- 
tion Co. having been organized to handle the construc- 
tion end, and this company having made the loan ar- 
ranged with Sears, Roebuck & Co. to furnish the lumber. 

The plan was explained by J. B. Atkins, who stated 
that the order placed with Sears, Roebuck & Co. was a 
rush order, and if any other concerns wanted to loan 
on the same terms as Sears, Roebuck & Co., he would be 
glad to do business with them. 

In addition to the Caddo Window Glass Co., two or 
three other concerns, one a carburetor company, are 
building plants in the Cedar Grove addition. Others are 
being figured on, and before many months it is expected 
that several more factories will be under way. This will 
mean more houses for workmen, though it has not been 
decided who will furnish the material for them. 

Some of the local retail lumber dealers have expressed 
displeasure about the lumber being furnished by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., claiming they were given no opportunity 
to figure on the order and that Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
being a mail order house, is not classed retail. The pur- 
chasers state that it was an order that had to be filled 
quickly and, according to the terms, could not be 
handled by the locals. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., through its Mansfield mill, seems 
to be doing considerable business in this section, as indi- 
cated by the following article that recently appeared in 
a Mansfield weekly newspaper: 

The big plant of Sears, Roebuck & Co. is doing a fine 
business; their side tracks are lined with cars that are 
being loaded with lumber for every nook and corner of the 
United States, and are daily being carried away to the North, 
South, East and West. From this plant is shipped lumber 
manufactured from any kind of timber’ grown in the 
States used for building purposes. ‘This company handle 
their lumber shipments through the Chicago office, on just 
the same principle that they handle their big mercantile 
business, “by mail.’”’ All a man need do is to give them 
the size and.style house he wants to build and they will 
furnish you everything but the carpenters. This lumber 
is handled directly from South Mansfield, where they have 


an up-to-date plant, handled by skilled labor of the highest 
type. 





MANY COUNCILS FAVOR THE MAIL ORDER TAX. 


Reports Received in Goderich—Harriston Board of 
Trade Disapproves. 
[From Toronto (Canada) Star.] 

GODERICH, ONT., Feb. 21.—Replies are being received 
daily from boards of trades and municipal councils from 
all parts of Ontario favoring the mail order catalogue 
tax measure. 

The Board of Trade of Harriston unanimously ex- 
pressed its disapproval of the effort being made to place 
a special tax on catalogue and mail order houses. 





BOOSTER DAY AT A WISCONSIN TOWN. 


Determined not to ‘‘lift its hat’’ to Sawyer, Wis., in 
the matter of community boosting, Mellen, Wis., held 
a big midwinter celebration on Washington’s birthday 
which proved as big a success as the one held at Sawyer 
February 3. Previous to the day of celebration, all 
the farmers of the surrounding district had received a 
postal ecard invitation to be present in Mellen and be- 
come the guests of merchants for one whole day. Hun- 
dreds of the farmers responded and they and members 
of their families spent the day in town and had a glori- 
ous time, forgetting farm duties entirely. 

Announcements of the big celebration were spread far 
and wide in the vicinity of Mellen, announcing that 
Mellen, like George Washington, could not tell a lie, 
and would make good in the attempt to give the farmers 
one of the most enjoyable days of their lives. Mellen 
did prove that it did not tell a lie, as hundreds of 
farmers will testify. 

The Boosters’ Day was conducted under the auspices 
of the Commercial Club of Mellen. This club had prom- 
ised the farmers a creamery for that town and also a 
potato warehouse, and in these promises had made 
good. So when the club promised a glorious day filled 
with pleasure for the farmers, their wives and their 
children, the residents of the surrounding agricultural 
distriet knew that the club would make good. Farmers 
turned out in crowds, and Mellen witnessed one of 
the most notable days of its existence. Like the mer- 
chants at Sawyer, the Mellen tradesmen refrained from 
trying to sell the farmers anything while their guests on 





UNLOADING CARS OF 


February 22, and the entire day was given over to hav university was present and addressed the farmers on the 
ing a good time. subject of ‘‘Growing Potatoes.’? E. J. Delwiche of the 

"There was a fine program of winter sports, such as Ashland (Wis.) experiment station was also present, 
skiing and dog races, and all farmer boys who possessed and gave an address to the farmers and business men. 
trained dogs were invited to bring their pets to town. The farmers or members of their families did not go 


None overlooked the opportunity. The meeting which hungry while in town that day, for the Commercial 


was held in the 





interest of community boosting gave Club had provided a hot junch which was served at the 
special attention to potato and farm produce growing, club rooms. J. P. Fitzgerald, editor and publisher of 
Mellen being the center of a large potato growing dis the Mellen Weekly, devoted much time to the publicity 
trict and also all kinds of produce. Professor J. G. end of the affair, and not a farmer within miles around 
Milward of the horticultural department of the State missed knowing about the big celebration. 






























HOUSE UNDER CONSTRUCTION—MATERIALS FURNISHED BY A MAIL ORDER HOUSE. 

















CADDO WINDOW GLASS CO.’S PLANT NEARING COMPLETION IN CEDAR GROVE ADDITION. 
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MAIL ORDER LUMBER AT CEDAR GROVE SHORTLY AFTER ARRIVAL OF TRAIN FROM. MANSFIELD, LA. 

























ERECTED WITH MAIL ORDER LUMBER FOR GLASS FACTORY EMPLOYEES. 
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COMMUNITY CLUBS ORGANIZE. 


SPEECH GIVEN BEFORE COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT CLUB OF SAWYER. WIS. 


One of the features of the jubilee held by the Com- 
munity Development Club of Sawyer, Wis., recently, 
was an address by Thomas A. Sanderson, of Sturgeon 
Bay. His remarks on that occasion were so interesting 
that they are here reproduced: 

Well friends, we are glad that you are here. It gives 
us pleasure to sce sO Many men because we want to know 
you better. We are pleased to see the women for we 
wint them to share in the joys of the occasion and carry 
home the message we have to give. We are glad to have 
sO many of the young people with us to add their youthfui 
enthusiasm, and it surely affords us inspiration to listen 
to the exhilarating music of the band. 

We are glad that you have come to participate in this 
epoch making day in the history of Sawyer, for it is the 
day that marks a new era in the development of the town, 

yes, in the onward march of the progress of the com- 
munity 

We have come together to know each other better, to 
get better acquainted. I like the slogan we hear today of, 
“Let’s Get Better Acquainted,” for that is the purpose 
of today’s jubilee. 

This gathering marks a higher purpose than to advance 
the interests of any man or set of men, politically, or 
otherwise, and seeks not the sordid level of the business 
welfare of any one particular business or enterprise. The 
people of this town have decided to be clams no longer, 
but to break their shells and give to the community,’ to 
the world, the best they have, socially, intellectually and 
in a business way; for not until we give the best we have, 
will the best come back to us. 

So today marks the initiatory step in bringing into closer 
fellowship the people of the town, and the people of the 
surrounding community; and in the entertainment given, 
and in the refreshments served, these people, in a limited 





T. A. SANDERSON, STURGEON BAY, WIS.; 
Enthusiastic Advocate of Community Development. 


way, are trying to break their shells and are making a 
beginning in giving to the world the best they have. 

Your coming here in such large numbers to partake of 
the day’s iestivities is to us an appreciation that the best 
is already coming back to us. 

The people of Sawyer have felt, my friends, as if you 
from the farm and country have a most important part 
to play in the up-buildiug of a more prosperous town and 
community. Your interests are our interests; our interests 
are your interests. The better the town, the better your 
marketing facilities, the better the shipping advantages, the 
lower the freight rates; all of the elements that help to 
make your prices better and your profits larger; and the 
better the town the better facilities, in an educational way, 
for your children when they finish the district school; the 
better the town the more it offers in a social and educa- 
tional way; those things that give to life the greatest joy 
and value in living. 

And then we want to learn from you. We want the 
benefit of your friendship, of your ideas. We want your 
judgment on the momentous questions to be solved in the 
work before us. To illustrate, if we confine the waters 
to the springs, the rivulets would cease to murmur, the 
rivers no longer flow, and the ocean itself would become 
a desert of sand. Let our ideas, the rivulets of facts, run 
into the rivers of information, and they all flow together 
into the great ocean of human knowledge, for the benefit 
of all. 

Today we are getting acquainted; we must know each 
other better; we must feel that we are, while in a measure 
independent of, yet necessary to the larger interests and 
welfare of each other, and co-workers in making a bigger, 
a better, a more prosperous town and community. The 
town cannot live without the community; nor can the 
community reach its highest pinnacle of prosperity witb- 
out the town. And when I say community, I use it with 
reference to those that live as our neighbors in the terri- 
tory outside of the town. 

We are all prone to rivet our attention so fast to mat- 
ters of immediate concern as to become semi-blind io those 
of a larger sweep and of permanent effect, forgetting that 
che vision trained to the farthest reach never fails to see 
also clearly that which is next. Here at Sawyer we have 
trimmed our candles so that they may cast their beams of 
light out afar, and when you catch their guiding light 
we want you to remember that the “Light that shines the 
farthest shines the brightest nearest home,” and when 
you catch the glimmer of the candle light, we want you 
to feel that it shines out a welcome for you at your home, 
and that its rays are clearing our vision so that we are 
beginning to see the things of a larger sweep and of a 
permanent effect. 

We want to know and feel that we are all a part of this 
movement for a bigger, better, more prosperous town and 
community; that we are “Community Builders.” We 
want to all feel the stimulus of being a part of, and having 
a part in the growth that is just ahead. The stimulus of 
being a part of such a growth is three-fold. First, it gives 
you the satisfaction of knowing that your wagon, whether 
or not it be hitched to a star, is certainly tied to an engine 
of high and proven power. Second, the satisfaction of 
feeling that you, too, have achieved; that your work has 
helped make possible the whole increasing endeavor. Third, 
that underlying healthful sense of suitably filling a need, 


for, unless there is a need of a thing, it has no growth. 
And so, my friends, we are glad to know that you are 
here with us. We know that you are to be with us in 
this work of up-building our community. We all want to 
feel that we are co-workers in a common purpose, seeking 
the same end, and that we are standing on the shore of 
an infinite ocean, whose countless waves are freighted 
with blessings for each and all of us, and are welcoming 
our adventurous feet. We want to see every face shine 
with enthusiasm for the work, and see “Progress” written 
on every soul. We are taking the first step, that of getting 
acquainted; to have the business man know the social side 
of the professional man, for each to know his co-worker 
in the country, so when he who tills the soil meets the 
man of the town, or vica versa, the greeting may be from 
the depths of the hearts that beat within: 
Here’s to you, my friend, 
May you live one thousand years, 
To sorter keep things lively, 
In this vale of human tears. 
And here’s that I may live 
One thousand years too. 
Did I say a “thousand years?” 
No, a thousand less a day; 
For I should hate to live en earth, 
And learn that you had passed away. 


Tested Material 
For Home Building 


appeals to the conservative man 
because it offers a tangible basis 
upon which to reckon. Take 
lumber for instance, and you can 
see evidence on all sides where 
houses that were built of wood 
have outlasted a generation and 
are today (if they have been given 
the proper care) as good as new. 
Wood has stood the test and can 
be utilized today as economically 
as any other material, considered 
from all points — appearance, 
durability and healthfulness. In 
its use you have precedence to go 
by. What others have done with 
it you can do, and the lumber we 
handle these days is the product 
of the best ‘‘quality” mills in the 
United States. It’s a pleasure to 
show it as well as to talk its vari- 
ous uses, and we’re at your serv- 
ice from 6 to 7 daily. Come in. 











“There’s No Place Like Home” 


Name and Address 
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RESIDENTS FORM SOCIAL CHNTER. 


Property Owners of Caldwell Street District Organize 
Wednesday Evening—Advocate Improvements 
—Social Work Will be Given Attention and 
An Effort Made to Secure Park. 


[From Youngstown (Ohio) Telegram.) 

At a meeting of the property owners and persons in- 
trested in the betterment of the district in the vicinity 
of Caldwell Street school held in the office of FRED 
HOFFMAN SONS LUMBER COMPANY, West Raven 
Avenue, Wednesday evening, a movement looking to a 
systematic consideration of matters affecting that dis- 
trict was launched and plans were outlined for steps to 
be taken immediately. 


Officers Elected. 


The new organization is unique in its purpose and, 
instead of following the course of other improvement 
associations, will give considerable time to social work. 
By a vote of those assembled it was named the Caldwell 
District Social Center. James J. Dalzell was elected 
president; J. L. Heffernan, secretary; and Harry Grob- 
stein, treasurer; while John McQuire, Antoni Pasic, 
Martin Lazerwitch, H. Gross and J. Kauffman were 
named as an executive committee. 


Streets Need Attention, 


The streets, it was explained, are in worse condition 
than those of any other section of the city and for years 
have been almost entirely overlooked. Crossing are in 
most cases lacking, it was said, and the percentage of 
paved and graded streets is so small as to be almost 
negligible. In view of these conditions, it was decided 
to circulate at once petitions asking for the paving of 
Hezlep Street and Central and Dakota Avenues. 

Regarding the lack of facilities for school work, it 
was shown that at present all children who pass the 
fourth grade must of necessity walk upwards of a mile 
to reach the nearest building in which advanced classes 
are taught. As a result of this condition, children 
scarcely 10 years or age are compelled to cross the dan- 
gerous railroad tracks at Furnace Street and trudge 
through the snow and mud to the Jefferson Street school. 


District Neglected. 


The question of the school, it was agreed, should be 
referred at once to the board of education and the mem- 
bers made to see that they are neglecting the residents 
of the Caldwell Street district. 

In referring to the present isolation of the district, 
Councilman James B. Clarke favored the construction of 
a bridge at Furnace Street, but said he had little hope 
that council would take any action in the matter. City 
Treasurer John Ryan, ex-councilman, had striven to 
have the Ardale Street bridge improved or condemned, 
he said, but was unable to secure any results. 

The acquisition of a playground, Rev. J. W. Van Kirk, 
who for months has been studying conditions in the 
Caldwell district, declared to be the solution of many 
peculiar sociological problems. 

People Need Park. 

‘*There should be at least a breathing space,’’ he said, 
‘which the people may call their own—a place to which 
they might turn when they need a rest. At present 94 
per cent of the residents of this district are foreign-born 
and they do not as yet thoroughly understand American 
customs. If they had a few feet of ground to which 
they might go in the evenings when the work of the day 
is done, there might be a vast change for the better. 


As it is now they are completely isolated from the city 
at large.’’ 
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A. W. TDRUB, CHICAGO ; 
Pioneer in the Chicago Sash and Door Trade: 


The sale of the business of the True & True Co., of 
Chicago, to Curtis Bros. & Co., of Clinton, Iowa, a short 
time ago was a matter of more than ordinary business 
interest. It was an historical incident in the sash and 
door business, with a sentimental significance; for the 
house of True & True has long been famous in the mill- 
work industry, and a pioneer in its development in middle 
western territory. 

The concern was an originator of some new ideas in 
sash and door and millwork manufacture and sale, and 
it was a prompt participant in other changes which new 
means, new methods, new sources of supply and new 
character of demand have made necessary; in truth, it 
has been such a factor in the sash and door business, 
particularly in the distribution of sash and doors through 
the retail lumber dealer, that the announcement of its 
retirement from the active field came as a surprise and 
somewhat as a shock to many of its friends. Both A. W. 
True and C. J. True are still young men in years and 
energy. They have far from reached that age when 
men retire because of age itself. There still attaches to 
their personalities an interest that is not reminiscent of 
the past, but a vital part of the present. 

The house of True & True was established in 1888 and 
has had 24 years of continuous and successful operation. 
During all that time A. W. and C. J. True have been 
practically its sole owners. ‘They are an Illinois product, 
for both were born in Ottawa, Ill., a little over 80 miles 
west of Chicago. Their father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. 
William M. True, moved to Chicago in 1870 while the 
two sons were still in school. A. W. True was born in 
Ottawa October 30, 1856, and C. J. True in Ottawa April 
21, 1859. 

Subsequent to the family’s arrival in Chicago the 
mother died in 1875 and the father in 1877, leaving the 
two young men to depend upon their own resources and 
judgment. C. J. True engaged in the wholesale and 
retail drug business from 1877 until 1890. A. 
W. True began his connection with the lumber 
business in 1884 in the employ of Hair & 
Odiorne, lumber wholesalers, with a yard on 
Paulina Street. He was with that concern 
about a year and then entered the employ of 
the Hintze & Baker Co., wholesaler of sash 
and doors. He was with that concern four 
years, latterly as office manager. 

In 1888 the.Trues organized the Thomp- 
son & True Co. and took over the busi- 
ness of the C. C. Thompson & Walkup Co., 
which was operating a sash and door business 
in connection with its wholesale lumber busi- 
ness. It had a warehouse on the site of the 
plant which the True & True Co. subsequently 
occupied for many years. A. W. True became 
secretary of this company. 

In 1890 C. J. True bought the remaining 
interest in the company and C. J. and A. W. 
True have been practically its sole owners 
since. C. J, True became president and A. W. 
True secretary and treasurer, and the concern 
change its name to the True & True Co. These 
officers and that name have served it practically 
without change since that time. 

The business at first was a -jobbing busi- 
ness exclusively, but in 1897 the True & True 
Co. bought the mill of the Filip & Raichert 


AROUND AMONG 
HE 

SASH AND DOOR 
EN. 


Co., which had a local mill making interior trim. Within 
three or four years the new concern completely re- 
equipped the plant and largely increased its capacity. 
Equipment was also added for the making of stock 
doors and sash, the company specializing in white pine 
doors. 

This has been its business since and it has enjoyed a 
large retail trade in a wide territory. It covered with 
its salesmen all of the region from the Mississippi River 
on the west to the Hudson River on the east, and south 
to the Mason and Dixon Line, its territory embracing all 
of the Northern States. Its goods went as far west as 
the Missouri River and to the East, including Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Maryland, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, in addition to Middle West territory. It never 
has maintained branch houses and has conducted all of 
its sales from the central office. 

One of the interesting features of the True & True Co. 
has been the connection with the firm of the well known 
Ahrens brothers, who are probably more widely known 
to the retail lumber dealers in the Middle West than any 
other single group of salesmen and certainly more widely 
known than any other four brothers in the trade. John C. 
Ahrens, who came to the company as a salesman, was 
with it 10 years and served as its secretary. Peter F. 
Ahrens, who had formerly been secretary of the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, was with the company 10 
years until the recent sale of its interests. He was 
auditor and office manager for the company. Albert E. 
Ahrens, another one of the brothers, was in the employ 
of the company six years as a salesman; and Henry A. 
Ahrens, another brother, served as a salesman of the 
company for 12 years. 

One of the concern’s departments did a considerable 
local business. This department, for instance, built the 
famous White City, one of the best known amusement 
parks in the world. It only recently constructed an 
elaborate group of pergolas for Washington Park, and 
it has done considerable similar work for other corpora- 
tions and public bodies. 

As the history and changing operations of the sash, 
door and millwork business, particularly stock manu- 
facture, progressed, the True & True Co. kept step with 
the procession. It was a pioneer in the use of western 
pine and was the first of the Chicago mills to tap that 
great belt of pine timber extending from Mexico on the 
south through California and eastern and central Oregon 
to British Columbia. The Farley & Loetscher Manufac- 
turing Co., of Dubuque, Iowa, preceded it into that ter- 
ritory in seeking a source of supply. Curtis Bros. & 
Co., of Clinton, Iowa, went west for pine at about the 
same time. All were driven to the new territory by the 
decreasing supply of Wisconsin timber. The True & 
True Co. was one of the first to establish a cutting-up 
plant on the Pacific coast. It had such an institution at 
Spokane, Wash. At one time A. W. and C. J. True were 
individually interested in timber and lumber manufac- 
ture at Spokane in the Spokane Lumber Co. and the 
Washington Mill Co. They both subsequently retired 
from those concerns. 

The True & True Co. was a pioneer in the manufacture 
of the pine door with yellow pine panels and white pine 
rims. Chicago architects had been pushing this design 
and it was in demand in special sizes. The True & True 
Co. added it to its stock door patterns. 

The True & True Co. was also an early manufacturer 
of the dowelled door. This method of door manufacture, 
as has been recorded in this department, was originated 
by the Rockwell Manufacturing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 





ALBERT E. AHRENS. P. F. AHRENS.: 
TWO POPULAR SASH AND DOOR SALESMEN. 
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C. J. TRUE, CHICAGO; 
Long the Head of a Great Millwork House. 


and it was eagerly seized upon by sash and door men 
everywhere, particularly when it was discovered that the 
Rockwell people would be unable successfully to defend 
their patents on the machinery they had designed for 
the manufacture of the dowelled product. 

December 31, 1911, the True & True Co. sold its busi- 
ness and stock to Curtis Bros. & Co., a Clinton (Iowa) 
firm which is another celebrated pioneer factor in the 
sash and door and millwork trade, and the formal trans- 
fer was made January 24 of the present year. The mill 
and lumber were sold to the Central Millwork Co., a new 
concern. 

Both A. W. True and C. J. True are well known per- 
sonally to the lumbermen of Chicago territory and by 
reputation to a much larger territory. They are similar 
in tastes and habits and those tastes and habits are those 
of Christian gentlemen. Their business career has been 
characterized not merely by square dealing; they have 
gone farther than that and have yielded an advantage 
rather than to take one. C. J. True lives in Kenwood 
and A. W. True in Hinsdale. Both enjoy outdoor life 
and are well known on the golf links as disciples of this 
great outdoor exercise. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE EXPLOITS 
RESOURCES. 

The Portland, Ore., Chamber of Commerce Bulletin, 
a magazine published to further the interests of Port- 
land and the State of Oregon, includes in its February 
issue several interesting and valuable articles concerning 
the industrial and agricultural development of the city 
and State, written by representative men whose training 
lies along special lines. Dr. James Withycombe, of the 
Oregon Experiment Station, writes on ‘‘ Agriculture in 
Oregon;’’? W. K. Newell, president of the State Board 
of Horticulture, on ‘‘ Horticulture in Oregon;’’ C. R. 
Gray, president of the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railway, on ‘‘Railroad Interests in 
Oregon;’’ R. B. Miller, traffic manager of the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., 
on ‘*The Railroads and Agriculture;’’ H. M. 
-arks, director State Bureau of Mines, Oregon 
Agricultural College, on ‘‘Oregon’s Economic 
Mineral Resources;’’ D. O. Lively, vice presi- 
dent Portland Union Stock Yards Co., on 
‘*Oregon’s Live Stock Industry,’’ and others 
who write on timely industrial topies. 

In an article on ‘‘Central Oregon, Present 
and Future,’’ Lucia B. Harriman says in part: 


The forests of central Oregon are as yet prac 
tically untouched, having waited for transportation 
facilities. With the extending of the railroads 
will come the opening up of one of the greatest 
lumbering regions of the West. Crook County 
contains over 11,000,000,000 feet of yellow pine 
timber and it has been estimated that it would take 
a train, hauling 50 cars a day, each carrying 10,000 
feet of lumber, 50 years to market the merchantable 
pine timbery in this country. 


The magazine contains full reports made 
at the annual meeting of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce, a long illustrated article on 
‘*Trade Expansion with Japan,’’ and many 
other interesting data pertaining to Portland 
and the entire State. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Iowa Retailers Show Hopeful Attitude Toward Trade Outlook—Many Enthusiatic Association Men—Real Live Indians in State 
—Record Barn Bill—Gossip of the Salesmen. 


AT THE WATERLOO MEETING. 


F. A, Van Vleck, traveling superintendent for the 
Eclipse Lumber Co., Clinton, with 24 yards, says that 
things are coming a little slow, but he thinks the 
straightening out process will bring them all right. 
Stocks in the yards of the company are normal. 

Secretary A. C. Johnson, Dubuque, who has his 
finger on the pulse of the 40 yards of the Central 
Lumber & Coal Co., in his mind’s eye sees business just 
ahead. 

Gus O’Donnell, managing the affairs of the Chap- 
man Lumber Co., at Elma, is having an exceptionally 
good wagon trade, and is doing a great deal of fig- 
uring. In that section the second period of building 
is coming in and the advance in land warrants the 
erection of good houses and barns. The town has 
1,000 population and two yards. 

G. D. Rose, Dubuque, secretary and treasurer of the 
Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., operating 18 yards, says 
that his managers never have figured so many bills 
at a like season of the year, and never have had so 
hard a time closing them. He is of the opinion that 
if yard managers would read this department, and 
let it soak in, it would add 25 per cent to their effi- 
ciency. I have an eye on Congress, and having broken 
in there will be a law that managers who won’t read 
shall be chained to a fence post and live on half 
rations until they will read, and that which they 
read be seen exuding from every pore—then will come 
the prosperity of the retail lumbermen. 

Edmund Dugstad, Chester, talks and handles him- 
self like a good lumberman. He has had a fine trade 





Cc. A. FINKBINE, DES MOINES, IOWA: 
Who has a good memory of past events. 


the last two years. February 8 part of the little town 
burned, and although brick buildings will replace the 
wooden ones that went up in smoke there will be a 
demand for lumber. The people in the vicinity of 
Chester are slow to figure this season, but Mr. Dug- 
stad calls this a good sign, as the early figurers gen- 
erally go the rounds. 

30th Jacob Wackerbarth and T. Blamer, of the 
Wackerbarth & Blamer Co., Independence, the original 
home of the kite-shaped trottin’ course, were there. 
There are certain dealers you couldn’t keep away 
from these meetings with a club, and others you 
couldn’t drag to them with a 100-horsepower traction 
engine. The company has done a fine business this 
winter. Mr, Blamer has two boys who are learning to 
play the fiddle, and he never hears them sawing with- 
out thinking of my precious old fiddles. This town 
has 4,000 inhabitants and four yards—two too many. 
I remember that several years ago when I was in 
Independence the courtesy of this company was of 
the monumental kind. 

Ambrose Jeffries, Cedar Rapids, stated that there 
will be a good deal of building this season in what is 
called the ‘‘Parlor City’’ of the State. There are 
some big jobs in prospect. 

As J. D. McAllister, Hopkinton, sees it the outlook 
is not shrouded in darkness. Lennox college, with 150 
students, is in this town, and if an endowment of 
$200,000 is raised it will mean the sale of building 
material. 

C. A. Finkbine, Des Moines, says that trade does 
not open up as early as it did 25 or 30 years ago. 
That long ago the farmers were like the widow’s son 
who was digging for a woodchuck and said he had to 
get him as the minister was coming to the house the 
next day and they must have meat. The farmers had 
to have lumber then, but now they can postpone it 
and wait for more favorable weather. Mr. Finkbine’s 
company, the Wisconsin, has 10 yards. 

John Freymann, Dyersville, is doing some figuring. 











lle stands in no fear of the mail order houses as 
these houses don’t sell the grade of stuff that his 
German customers demand. If you should go to 
Dyersville and ride over the territory supplied by Mr. 
Freymann, as I have done, you would understand 
the situation. Better farms, better farming, finer 
improvements, finer horses and cattle, and prettier 
girls could not be seen. Mr. Freymann is hand in 
glove with the people, attends all the weddings, all 
the funerals, all the barn dances, and at the latter 
swings the Dutch girls all over the premises. As com- 
pared with him the mail order houses look to the 
people in the surrounding country like an old copper 
cent covered with verdigris. He has sent out a bill 
for a barn, 44 by 70 feet, which means another dance. 
I did not see David Armstrong, of Dyersville, at the 
meeting, possibly for the reason that his late book- 
keeper was buried on Wednesday. 

C. R. Warburton, Grinnell, tells me that business is 
not very swift. 

A. L. King, Grinnell, of O. C. King & Co., Monte- 
zuma, had a fair trade last year and expects a steady 
demand this year, but nothing in the nature of a 
boom. O. C. King, of the firm, is a son, and I can say 
to you that he is one of the bright young men in the 
business, 

Four of Us. 


There were four of us from Hampton—Ed. Beebe, 
of the Beebe Lumber Co., A. N. Harmon, of the Town- 
send & Merrill Co., Clint McCord, of the Interstate, 
and yours truly. If every town in the territory of 
the associations had turned out like this beautiful 
and famous little burg we would have been obliged 
to sleep out of doors. 

Business is quiet in Ackley, but Carl Frudden says 
they have just stopped for a breathing spell. 

H. F. Harmon, Hubbard, had a bully trade in 1911, 
and for 1912 the stars in the sky are shining. 

S. J. Lieuwen holds the helm for the Townsend & 
Merrill Co., at the old Andrew Rath yard, in Ackley. 
I made several staggers at correctly writing his name, 
and he asked that it be understood that the first 
part of his name is just plain lie—l-i-e, and how the 
balance of his name is pronounced I already have for- 
gotten. Neither of the two yards in Ackley sell coal, 
hence this winter they have missed a great oppor- 
tunity. 

There are no .big jobs in sight in Cherokee, Jim 
Weart informs me, but he looks for trade to be 
normal, 

8. 8. Graeber, in charge of the yard of the Spahn & 
Rose Lumber Co., at Williams, thinks this will be the 
best season they have had. Ten years ago the sur- 
rounding country was swamp; the farmers have put 
their money into tiling, and now it will go into build- 
ings. He laid aside a copy of the LUMBERMAN that 
contained a mention of C. M. Kelley, who has charge 
in Hampton of the finest canning factory in the 
State, and when he was away from home some son of 
a sea cook lifted it. He asked to be remembered to 
Mr. Kelley, saying he was one of the finest of fellows, 
and I voted aye! Mr. Kelley used to drive trottin’ 
hosses, I might add. Mr. Graeber is that sort of 
jolly fellow that I should like to buy lumber of. If 
I lived in his town you would find me hanging around 
his office, buying or no buying. 

When Colonel Traer Baker’s tall form appeared on 
the scene there was such lusty hand shaking that 
the chandeliers rattled. 

To Senator Frudden, Dubuque, the situation looks 
better than it did six months ago. Financially, he re- 
gards the situation as better than it has been for 30 
months. 

H. Johnson, with the Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., 
Parkersburg, a town of 1,000 population and two 
yards, looks for business to be good, but not big. Last 
year he sold a barn for $1,800, the lumber bill alone 
of which, so far as I know, is a record. The barn is 
54 by 80 feet, and was built on a 160-acre farm. 

W. G. Weart, Cedar Falls, says there is a good out- 
look for building. The State Teachers’ College (for- 
merly known as the Normal), at a cost of $100,000 
will build the model training school of the United 
States. As a rule there is little early figuring in this 
vicinity. 

C. W. Chapman, Waterloo, with yards scattered over 
the country, tells me that his home town is growing 
like the proverbial green bay tree. There is a great 
deal of political excitement in the large cities, and in 
the Hast, but he sees no reason why it should act as 
a wet blanket on business in this vicinity. Crops 
know no politics. In an agricultural country where 
there are good crops and good prices it takes deep 
probing to find anything the matter. 

W. A. Sentman, manager of the Union Lumber Co. 
yard, Eldora, two weeks ago saw little prospect- of 
building activity, but within that time four resi- 
dences, four barns and a business block have ‘‘hove’’ 
in sight. 

A. Brockway, Clemons, sells lumber and feeds cattle. 
He looks for more business than came his way last 
year. Corn is worth 53 cents and feeders claim it is 
pretty high priced stuff to profitably put into steers. 


C. E. Greef, Eldora, secretary of the Central asso- 
ciation, regards the outlook as bright as a new dollar. 
If only we can hit the political agitators on the head 
with a club and knock common sense into them it 
will be a capital year for business, he thinks. Mr. 
Greef’s son, Karl Day, was in attendance. He gradu- 
ated from Grinnell in June, with the degree bachelor 
of science, and is now a sort of general superintend- 
ent of the Midland line of yards, in Iowa and Illinois, 
in which his father is largely interested. He visits 
the yards and instructs the managers how the stocks 
should be arranged and piled to the best advantage, 
which is going some for a young man of his age. It 
makes a vast difference, however, whether a quality 
is bred in the bone, or slowly acquired by experience. 
A garage, 85 by 28 feet, three stories, and supposed 
to be the finest in the State, is building in Eldora. It 
has an electric elevator, and a room 64 by 128 with- 
out a post. Its cost will be $30,000. At noon 25 of 
us, guests of Mr. Greef, dined at the Acme restau- 
rant. I imagine that if Mr. Greef had brought up a 
family of that size it would have kept him hustling. 

H. T. Barber, Clarion, retiring president of the 
Central, presented a comprehensive and finished ad- 
dress. Mr. Barber holds a university degree, and if he 
had taken to the ministry he would not have lacked 
‘‘ealls,’? I imagine. There is considerable talk of 
building, but little figuring as yet, he says. He wants 
to see less tampering with big interests. 


Glad to See Harry. 


I was glad to see Harry Keyser, who is associated 
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with C. A. Finkbine, of the Wisconsin Lumber Co., 
Des Moines. Later on Mr. Keyser may become a full- 
fledged retail lumberman himself, and if he should 
not graduate from Mr. Finkbine’s office a good one 
I shall miss my guess. When in Des Moines the 
office of the Wisconsin Lumber Co. is one of the 
places where I hang out, and when one goes there 
he knows in advance that the latch string will hang 
clear down the stairs to the street door. 

Bob Cutter, of the Linn County Lumber & Coal 
Co., Grand Rapids, says there is more talk than action 
at present. Sam V. Martin, Mr. Cutter’s partner, 
travels in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa for the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Co., and thus has a 
double headed proposition, as he rakes in his salary 
and the dividends that Mr. Cutter’s management 
makes him. Mr. Cutter is the man with whom I came 
so near going into partnership without his knowing 
anything about it. Before I went into the chicken 
business I was looking for an investment, and John 
Barry said, ‘‘Go and buy an interest in the Linn 
County with Bob Cutter,’’ and he spoke so highly of 
the Linn County manager that I went to look over 
the yard, but Mr. Cutter was such a level-headed ap- 
pearing fellow that I imagined he would think that 
a chap wearing so many diamonds, and so flashily 
dressed, would wreck the company, and I didn’t 
broach the subject to him. Soon thereafter I went 
into the chicken business, and every one of the little 
brutes put in its best licks to wreck me. 

F, L. Evans, in charge of the yard of the M. M. 
Stewart Lumber Co., Tama, (and by the way where 
was Mr. Stewart at this meeting?), regards the pros- 
pect brighter than usual. We had to talk about our 
drive through the Indian reservation, and the ex- 
perience we had in getting photographs of the red 
men and their squaws. Maybe you do not know that 
on this reservation there are Indians about as un- 
tutored as they make them. If Mr. Evan’s horse 
had not been swift I don’t know but we would have 
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been scalped when we attempted to train the camera 
on some of the Poor Los. The chief of the tribe 
was the first one we found who would stand for it 
—and he stood for it for a price. If you want to 
see Indians that are Indians it is not necessary to 
go out of Iowa. 

{ hung to Fred Henry, Belle Plaine, just long 
enough to make a two-word memorandum, then he 
broke away and that was the last chance I had to 
get at him. If a dealer will not stand to be boosted 
to the pinnacle of fame how can I help it? 

C. L. Bucklin, auditor of the 11 yards of the Citi- 
zens Lumber Co. and the North Iowa Lumber Co., 
never has seen the time when the feeling was better. 
“*It looks good to me,’’ he remarked. Not many 
years ago, if J am not mistaken, these two.companies 
operated about 40 yards. 

The outlook is an improvement on that of last 
year, according to W. O. Butler, who manages the 
Citizens yard in Marshalltown. There is talk of in- 
creasing the capacity of a hotel at an expense of 
$35,000. One man who had a house to rent had 60 
applications, so you may see what ought to be done 
there in the way of building residences. 

On the morning of the convention while I was 
eating breakfast, which was not surprisingly early, | 
saw the auto fire engine dash by, and it was learned 
that Tim O’Connell’s office was on fire. If Mr. 
O’Connell was not an honorable man we might think 
the catastrophe was for our edification. But Mr. 
Hauschild, of the Minneapolis office of the Insurance 
association was with us, and no doubt the loss was 
adjusted early the next morning. That’s the kind 
of insurance company to pay your premiums to. 

C. H. Jasper, Newton, reports that a number of 
residences will be built this year. The county has just 
completed a courthouse that cost $200,000. The Rock 
Island road is finishing a station that cost $25,000. 
An auto truck factory will go up. Mr. Jasper’s best 
advertising novelty is a match box, one of which 
hangs in my kitchen and our Dutch girl calls it a 
jimdandy. A Newton factory turns out 1,000,000 of 
these boxes in a month. A. P. Hanson, who recently 
died, aged 95, had sold lumber in the town for 50 
years. Not all of us will hold out like that. 

Warren Brown, Waterloo, says if I fail to visit 
him every time I come to this hustling town of a 
hundred or more manufacturing establishments there 
will be a row—but there will be none. Mr. Brown 
is furnishing a church that will cost $100,000. The 
business outlook is hardly up to that of a year ago. 
Cypress for outside finish is increasing in demand. 


TOLD BY SALESMEN. 


‘‘There are two wolves to one lamb here,’’ a sales- 
man said, but we were mighty glad to see the 
‘““wolves,’’ as the salesman ealled his ilk. A conven- 


tion without salesmen would be a farrow affair. 

H. C. Spengler, Cedar Rapids, travels in Iowa, and 
in addition hits ’em in Minneapolis for the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co., St. Louis. The business out- 
look is bully, he says, and inquiries are coming in 
droves. 

L. S. Hughey, Ladysmith, Wis., reports the feeling 
as fine. Through him dear Ben Reichard, of Marion, 
wanted to be remembered to me, and I fired right 
back the information that it did me good to be re- 
membered by such a man. 

A. J. Packard, Ottumwa, who travels in eastern 
lowa for the Lyon Cypress Co., Garyville, La., and 
who presents a eard 2 by 6 inches on which two 
ferocious looking lions are printed, says that cypress 
is selling, selling, selling, and then some. 

Jack Phillips, Minneapolis, representing the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Co., asked ‘‘How do you do, Mr. 
Barry?’’ Then he continued, ‘‘By gosh! I -have 
done it! I said I never would mistake you for Barry 
as so many others do, but there I am!’’ According 
to Mr. Phillips the feeling among the retail dealers is 
good, and in some towns good bills have been sold. 
Stocks are badly mixed as to variety, but normal 
in volume. 

E. M. Ryan, who says he is a Frenchman, and who 
goes around in a fatherly way, telling a story at 
every third step, is the steel post missionary for the 
American Steel & Wire Co. Within a short time he 
has sold from 50 to 60 cars of posts, 4,000 to the 
car, and the great bulk of them is sold to lumbermen. 
He named several lineyard concerns which have added 
them to their stocks. The genial old Frenchman con- 
siders that the business outlook is fine as silk. 

J. M. Butler, Muscatine, who travels for the Roach 
& Musser Sash & Door Co., says that in many towns 
there is not much that is new, but the time is ap- 
proaching when business will come into its own. He 
believes that in 1912 business will average as good 
as it ever has. ‘‘Why shouldn’t_it? he asked, and 
I gave it up. 

H. L. Holbrook, Marshalltown, sales manager for 
the Marshalltown Sewer Pipe & Tile Co., may not be 
a Scotchman, but he can reel off Scotch stories by 
the yard. Mr. Holbrook seemed elated that I spoke 
of the salesmen as I did at the smoker given-by the 
traveling men to the retail lumbermen at the meeting 
of the Southeastern Iowa association, at Burlington. 
Among other things I believe I said that if I were a 
retail dealer I would nurse the salesmen who called 
upon me as a mother nurses her babe. I would do 
this for the information he might impart to me about 
my own business, and also that I might be ranked 
with the decent. The entire product of these Mar 
shalltown works goes to retail lumbermen. 

J. B. Millard, Minneapolis,- who represents the 
Crookston Lumber Co., the Nichols-Chisholm Lumber 
Co., and the Shevlin-Mathieu Lumber Co., in Minne 


sota, Wisconsin and lowa reports that business is 
nothing to holler about. Farmers can’t haul—some of 
them walk three and four miles to town. The pros- 
pect is for a fair spring trade. Dealers are buying 
white pine when they are in a hurry for stuff. 

C. L. Deering, whose name is a household word 
with many of the dealers who handle anthracite, says 
this is the biggest winter for coal he has seen in 29 
years. He sold as much in January of this year as he 
did in January, February and March of 1911. In his 
opinion the Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co., Cedar 
Rapids, has the most economical coal elevator in 
the country. I knew it was a blinger, but I didn’t 
know that in the opinion of the coal men it ranked 
so high. 

R. D. Hunting, Cedar Rapids, travels over a radius 
of 75 miles of his home town, and calls the yards in 
his territory well stocked. There is considerable fig- 
uring by the dealers. 

As O. C. Stubbs, Iowa Falls, regards the situation, 
the outlook is the best for the last two years. Prices 
are bound to be steadier than they have been. He 
would call retail stocks below normal. Mr. Stubbs 
covers Iowa. I used to think I was well acquainted 
with Mr. Stubbs, but I had not seen him for years, 
and I was ashamed of myself when I failed to call 
him by name. My memory has done me good service 
for many a year, but being introduced to several 
thousand lumbermen every twelvemonth it does some- 
times slip a cog, which I regret. 

Charles E. Martin, Cedar Rapids, travels in eastern 
Iowa for the Sabine Lumber Co., St. Louis, as a call- 
ing, and tells stories as a side line. Prices are firm- 
ing up every day, he says. In yellow pine it is going 
to be a question of getting the stuff. The business 
feeling is as high as a telegraph pole. Mr. Martin 
said I might write anything I chose and put his 
name to it. ‘‘I am here to swear to what he said; 
now put one over on him,’’ a brother salesman whis- 
pered. Not I. Mr. Martin once did me a favor with- 
out knowing it, and it is not that kind of man that 
T am going to put one over on. 

H. W. Barber, Waterloo, sells for the Northland 
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Pine Co., Minneapolis, in 12 counties, with Vinton 
as the center. The towns in which there is not much 
figuring are those in which trade does not open up 
early. Many of the dealers claim to have gone into 
the winter with heavy stocks, but some are buying to 
replenish them. The feeling is optimistic. 

Calls the Outlook Promising. 

George Friend, Des Moines, who represents the 
Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark., in Iowa, calls 
the outlook very promising. He seldom comes in con- 
tact with a dealer who is not optimistic. In the larger 
towns there is the usual talk that politics may inter- 
fere with business, but in the smaller towns there is 
no talk of this character. The outlook has a silver 
lining. If this department was read in all homes as 
it is in Mr. Friend’s the paper would be worn to 
tatters by the end of the week. 

A. ©. Bond sees to it that the interests of the H. RB. 
Waite Lumber Co. are well represented in his terri- 
tory. Dealers are well stocked—if not already in 
stock is coming. Mr. Bond was the ‘‘Long Length,’’ 
as against J. T. Fryer, the ‘‘Short Length,’’ whose 
pictures graced these columns a year ago. 

E. W. Blumer, general sales agent for the Lothman 
Cypress Co., St. Louis, tells me that 30 days ago the 
prospect was less bright than it might have been, 
but that now inquiries are flocking in as chickens 
come home to roost. 

G. W. Ainsworth, Marshalltown, who covers central 
Iowa for the Croquet Lumber Co., says that business 
is good and that everybody is feeling like a turkey- 
cock with its gizzard full of corn. 

J. E. Watts, private secretary of W. E. Penfield, 
general sales manager of the Pine Tree Manufacturing 
Co., Little Falls, Minn., had a big job on his hands 
to represent so big a man. Every place he visits he 
is asked if he has a new Penfield story on tap. No 
salesman who has ever traveled over the Iowa prairies 
is better known than Mr. Penfield, and at the con- 


vention of the Northwestern association, in Minnea 
polis, he told me that the reason he left the State 
and degenerated into a general sales manager was 
that his feet are so big there was complaint that he 
was killing all the grass. Mr. Watts says that the 
feeling is ‘‘big.’’ There are several big features in 
this item you will observe. 

J. B. Wheeler, with W. G. Wheeler, Rockford, IIl., 
will travel in eastern Iowa about three weeks in a 
month. He has been in Iowa for a week and has sold 
several cars. He is selling a lot of Idaho pine. I wish 
him well. At one time he managed a yard in my 
town, and how could I wish him otherwise. 

W. E. Thomas, who travels in southern Minnesota 
and northern Iowa for the Cloquet Lumber Co., 
Cloquet, Minn., does not brag about trade, but has an 
eye on the future and will look for business. 

In the bustle attending a one day’s meeting if 
some data doesn’t get away from a fellow that fellow 
is not myself. A coal salesman whose name has fled 
said he had wanted to see me for a year, as repeat- 
edly when he had called at the offices of the dealers 
of the State he had been mistaken for me. I told 
him if I was as good looking as he my best girl 
wouldn’t know me when I went home. If things keep 
on in this way I will have a host of twin brothers 
around the country. This coal man said he had sold 
coal this winter to beat the band. 

When it was announced on the screen at the theater 
that following the performance Gronen & Cowen, 
commission men of Waterloo, would open a bunch of 
shingles there was a rush to see how it opened up. 
It contained eatables, drinkables and smokables 
galore, and there were those among us, I am dis- 
posed to think, who took more kindly to the affair 
than to the theatrical performance, as good as the 
latter was. We could get closer to it. 

M. E. Griffith, Cedar Rapids, who travels over the 
northern part of the State for the Lotham Cypress 
Co., has a feeling that trade will be good the early 
part of the season—better than it was a year ago. 
There is an increasing demand for cypress. The deal- 
ers in towns who did not carry it last year are put- 
ting it in stock. There is a large demand for tank 
stuff, brewers and tanners discarding other varieties 
“ wood for it. It is also selling to a large extent for 
silos. 

Don’t you remember there was a time when at some 
of our meetings the doors were closed against sales- 
men and that they stood around the hotel offices 
cracking their heels together to keep their feet warm? 
They were out in the cold, but now they are invited 
to every sessfon, to the theaters with us, and to our 
luncheons. Tnat’s bully. For years I have argued‘ 
that the interests of the retail lumbermen and the 
salesmen are identical, but it takes some of us a long 
time to understand a good thing when we see it. 
Use the salesmen -decently—as the most of us do and 
some don’t—and they are our best friends, but kick 
them and they do precisely what we would do, give 
the snaps to the other fellow. Do you know to whom 
we should show favors if not to our friends? 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


O you dealers in this territory who were not here, 
where were you? Which end of the horn do you ex 
pect to come out of if you permit golden opportuni- 
ties to slip away like that? 

Take my word for it that in these two Iowa asso- 
ciations there are many sound-headed lumbermen. 

In his splendid address it did me good to hear 
J. L. Knox poke it into us for our inefficiency. He ac- 
complished more in an hour than any man by patting 
us on the back could accomplish in a week. How I 
do enjoy hearing a man talk whose soul isn’t mort- 
gaged. That night he and I shared the same bed, and 
I think that when the clock struck 4 in the morning 
we were still talking. As a sturdy thinker and a 
friend I regard Mr. Knox highly, and the only count 
I have against him is that when he forgot himself 
that night and settled down to the snoring point he 
asked me in an unconscious way if I couldn’t oceupy 
about a foot of space. 

In style of hat mine was not right up to the lat- 
est squat, but I don’t want to go around looking like 
a dwarf, do I? 

The meeting easily would have stood two days. 

This can be said of the Northwestern Iowa. At its 
meetings in Dubuque it never has set up a banquet 
that wasn’t a banquet, and how many of the retail 
associations can say that? 

Some of you have a recollection of an annual meet 
ing of the Central association that was held in Des 
Moines, on Washington’s Birthday, when if it had 
not been for the pull of Colonel Traer Baker we 
should have been handed over to the police, for aught 
I know. 

A salesman who at the Chicago convention saw the 
little unoccupied hole in my shirt front and in Water- 
loo was nearly blinded when his eyes wandered in that 
direction, remarked, ‘‘Got your diamond out of hock, 
eh??? 

Do you think the affair was pulled off without a 
dealer or two saying something about this ‘‘old fash 
ioned winter?’’ 

Sometimes I think I should like to see in a pile all 
the slivers which have been picked from the hands | 
shake during the convention season. 

Some of us fellows who like to sit on soft things 
were accomodated by the cushions which were in the 
Elks hall where we performed. A good Elk who was 
present was asked what so many cushions were for, 
and he said that when a man is initiated and is hauled 
by a tackle to the ceiling and dropped head first he 
falls on these cushions so his neck won’t be broken. 
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D. J. Murphy, Dubuque, state secretary of the Iowa 
Federation of Retail Dealers, has the making of an 
orator, and there are these who claim that he is al- 
ready made. Mr. Murphy graduated from a newspaper 
offiee, and when I think of myseli I reflect, ‘‘ Maybe 
that’s what’s the matter with him.’’ 

Which salesman would you guess it was who had his 
hands manicured by the robust girl that did business 
behind the screen in the corner of the writing room of 
the Ellis? 

A Change in the Weather. 

There is a low ice box in the lobby and when one 
of the dealers had sat on it for awhile without know- 
ing what it was he arose, shook his shoulders and said 
he believed it was growing cold. 

If vou kad seen the check room you would have said 
the lumbermen are able to wear overcoats. And who 
sot one of my overshoes? If he had taken both of 
them I should feel that he came nearer getting the 
worth of his money. 

O. D. Hauschild, Minneapolis, assistant secretary of 
the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Association, apolo- 
wized, this being the first time he had faced an audi- 
ence, but no apology was necessary. He tackled the 
subject like an old wheel horse, and dispensed insur- 
ance information that ought to be worth dollars and 
dollars to the dealers. It was the most practical talk 
on insuranee to which I ever had listened. He waded 
right in to tell us something. 

The meeting certainly supported the idea that in 
union there is strength, but whether hereafter the two 
will become Siamese Twins, or act inde- 
pendently, will be decided later. 

H. L. Laird’s address was thoughtful and scholarly. 
He is secretary of the Coal Dealers association, and I 
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am willing to bet my last year’s hat that he is a good 
one. 
Waterloo is not the largest town on the map, but its 


attractions caught us country guys just the same. 

Secretary Greef is authority for the statement that 
at no other meeting of Iowa dealers has there been 
such an aggregation of talent seen on the platform, 
and I am disposed to be of that opinion. 

H. J. Gillum gracefully did the honors for Tom 
Lehon at the 1ound table in the Ellis House restau- 
rant. 

If the name of the Lotham Cypress Co. is not an- 
chored in the minds of the dealers who have attended 
the Iowa local association meetings it will be surpris- 


ing. ‘The badge furnished by this company was ele- 
gant. There was so much gilt and gold on it that it 


made us look like major generals. No doubt, all told, 
we smoked a peck of Lotham cigars. Talk about ad- 
vertising—maybe it doesn’t pay, but, you couldn’t 
beat it into my head that it doesn’t. ‘‘By George,”’ 
said one of the most prominent dealers, ‘‘We ought to 
buy lumber of those fellows for what they are doing 
For 108." ” 

You would travel long before you would see the 
service in the Ellis restaurant beaten. I compli- 
mented the manager of the house by saying to him 
that his waiters (or waitresses; it depends on how 
much of a literary dude you are when you write it) 
got over the ground like jack rabbits. 

It is nearly morning and Little Dutchie is winking 
and blinking as though sleepy, and I am afraid he will 
strike if he isn’t put to bed. Between gapes he mut- 
tered, ‘‘This was the largest local association meet- 
ing at which I have ever officiated. Isn’t that so, 
boss?’’ I told him to shut up and go to sleep. 


Xe: " 





STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR SILO STOCK. 


Consideration of the question of standard specifica- 
tions for silo stock in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN served to develop the important points of 
difference in those now employed. The average manu- 
facturer of silos writes his own specifications and it seems 
that the various rules governing the construction of the 
stock differ in important particulars. There is varia- 
tion also in the pattern to which the stock is to be 
worked. The silo manufacturer usually supplies a blue 
print and all staves got out must be milled to conform 
thereto. Where different gages are employed it is 
impossible to use the material interchangeably. In the 
event of an overproduction or the cancellation of an 
order from any cause the finished stock can be used 
only by the manufacturer who specifies that particular 
milling. Another disadvantage in the manufacture of 
this special material is the loss of the undergrade stock. 
Silo material is manufactured from 2 by 6, the finished 
size varying. Where a piece falls below the standard 
quality a very heavy loss is sustained. The best dis- 
position that can be made of it is to so work it down 
to a 2 by 4—1%¢ by 35%%. This means the elimination 
of one-third of the quantity unless, of course, rejects 
can be employed in the manufacture of other special 
stock. 

Silo Trade. 

licreased interest is being manifested in silos. A 
Nebraska lumber dealer stated a short time ago that 
more lumber would be used in the construction of silos 
in Nebraska this year than in building barns or houses, 
this statement being limited to the country trade. Un- 
satisfactory attempts have been made to estimate the 
quantity of material used by the manufacturer of silos, 
one estimate being about 150,000,000 feet in 1911. It 
is confidently predicted that the trade in 1912 will be 
very much greater. 

Farmers are becoming acquainted 
advantages the silo affords its possessor. 
doubles the food value of an acre of corn. This is 
the principal grain used in making silage, although 
experiments are being made with other plant foods. 


with the many 
The silo 


The owner of a silo can feed two times as many 
head of stock to the acre as can the farmer who 
handles his corn in the old manner and loses two- 


thirds of its value. 

In view of the increasing importance of silo stock 
it would seem that the producer of such material and 
the concerns using should be able to get together on 
some mutually satisfactory basis. It is not desirable, 
nor is it argued, that the specifications should be al- 
tered so as to permit of the use of material that is 
not suitable for this purpose. Such action would be 
detrimental to the interests of all and ultimately would 
serve to divert attention to substitute materials, such 
us tile, econerete, brick, ete. 


= 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Views. 


A number of physical difficulties must be considered 
by manufacturers of silo material. Some of these are 
presented in a communication received from a Washing- 
ton lumber manufacturer, who says: 


We have found that in manufacturing silo stock defects 
show up in running through a certain percentage of the cut. 
There is loss also through lengths falling below those speci- 
tied. Two firms in Minnesota have apparently solved this 
problem of making the built-up silos, where they use lengths 
from 2 feet upward in multiples of 2 feet, and while they 
obtain this stock at a very low price it is better than re- 

ni the rejects into common dimension or otherwise 


disposition of it in this limited market. 





] company, for one, is not selling any silo stock at 
the prices governing under existing conditions of grade, 


but unfortunately the market is so weak that a buyer can 
practically make his own grades and specifications, and if 
they are at all reasonable can generally place his business 
under present conditions. 





A yellow pine manufacturer writes: 

We can appreciate fully the statment you make regard- 
ing dissatisfaction in reference to silo stock. Our experi- 
ence with this stock has been very limited, as we took only 
one order for it, which was not at all satisfactory to us, 
principa#lly owing to the demand for a heavy percentage of 
long lengths. We consider it bad business because there 
was no way of handling the under grade without heavy 
loss. The only way the loss could be reduced would be to 
make the staves about 1% inches thick and manufacture 
2 by 4s out of the rejects. Of course, this would be a loss 
of one-third of board measure. That is better than nothing. 
One big objection to this is that many of the mills make 
their stock too thin to surface to 1% inches. 


A shortleaf pine manufacturer writes: 


On account of the length of silo stock it would not pay 
shortleaf mills to manufacture them. Many of the shortleaf 
mills can not saw logs more than 20 feet long. 

We believe there should be a standard rule for grading 
the stock and that the material should be classed under the 
head ‘‘special.” If we were 
furnishing this stock we 
would charge for it accord- 
ingly and would not attempt 
to supply silo material under 
the specifications for less 
than $35 a thousand feet, 
f. o. b. the mill, because 
there would be a percentage 
falling below specifications 
which would be absolutely 
worthless. 


A longleaf manufac- 
turer states that the use 
of yellow pine silo stock 
is increasing and that he 
would be very glad in- 


Bi deed to join with anyone 
z. for the purpose of secur- 
a ing standard  specifica- 
Es tions. 

z= Silo Manufacturers’ 
= Views. 





A Michigan manufac- 
turer of silo sates: 


We have no doubt that the 
smaller manufacturers have 
considerable trouble in get- 
ting special material, possi- 
bly not so much_ because the mills do not understand the 
requirements as from the fact that the smaller manufacturers 
do not understand the situation themselves, and because of 
their small volume of business it is scarcely worth while 
for the mills to cater to them. Our mill arrangements are 
very satisfactory at the present time, although we would be 
interested in establishing connection with one or more large 
and responsible manufacturers of longleaf yellow pine. 





: PATENTED 
COMMON SENSE 
SILO. 


An Iowa silo concern has the following to say: 

In reply to your suggestion regarding the needs of better 
rules governing the inspection of silo material, we would say 
that we can not find any grading rule that will cover our 
requirements either for yellow pine or cypress. The most 
of the grading rules are for the inspection of one side of 
the piece. The opposite side can be unsound and, therefore, 
make the piece unfit for silo staves. Our specifications are 
as follows: 

Yellow pine silo stock: Strictly sound, square edge, dry 
stock, with no knots in the piece large enough to weaken 
same. Fir: No. 2 clear and better, without further specifi- 
cations, but are aware that these rules do not apply as they 
should, and would appreciate any suggestions as to what we 
should add to these specifications. 

We trust you may succeed in getting some rules that will 
apply to this particular stock. 


The Common Sense Silo. 


Retail lumbermen throughout the great section in 
which silo can be used to advantage will be interested 
in the Common Sense silo, of which M. H. Hulen,, of 
Kansas City, Mo., is the agent. The Common Sense 
silo is constructed entirely out of 2x4—6-foot material, 
cut on the same angle at either end and laid flatways 
so as to break joints and overlap a portion of their 
length and also abut at their ends. This makes each 
board overlie the one below it for a portion of the 
length of each and one inclined end of each abuts 


the next board in the same plane or horizontal series, 
the other inclined end appearing at the outer side 
of the structure. 

The beauty about this style of silo construction is 
that the retail lumberman can furnish the material 
out of stock he has on hand or can buy the short 
length 2 by 4s to be used for this purpose. 

The Common Sense Silo Plant Co., of Kansas City, 
is not a manufacturer. It simply furnishes plans for 
building the silo and sells the privilege for using the 
plans. The silo has special features of economy of 
construction and durability to recommend it. 

The accompanying illustration will show 
mon Sense silo as a finished structure. 
attractive appearance. 


the Com- 
It has a very 





AGRICULTURE TO SUPPLEMENT LUMBERING. 


Following the lead of those lumbermen in the North- 
west who are setting out orchards on their cutover lands, 
the Bliss-Cook Oak Co., of Blissville, Ark., is going into 
agriculture. Two hundred acres of land are to be culti- 
vated this season for the purpose of raising cotton. 
Some corn will also be planted. It is the intention of 
the company to add to this acreage yearly until several 
thousand are producing crops. Gasoline-power gang 
plows will then be employed and general farming on a 
large scale practised. 

To look after this enterprise, certainly an innovation 
in the southern lumbering field, F. L. Gregory, secretary 
and manager of the company, has brought his brother, 
W. M. Gregory, from Greeley, Colo., where the latter has 
been engaged in general farming for several years. He 
is well qualified by experience for the new position. 

The company has just received from the printer an 
attractive booklet in which the merits of ‘‘ Dixie Brand’’ 
oak flooring are extolled. The cover represents a back- 
ground of quartered-oak flooring in the natural color. 
In contrast with this is a life-like oak branch, shown in 
relief, with leaves of accurate green and acorns ap- 
pended. Within the booklet treats of the requirements 
of good oak flooring, as regards quality, method and 
skill in manufacture, proper grading, ete. Jn conclu- 
sion instructions are given as to the correct manner in 
which flooring should be laid as well as how to finish and 
care for it. Illustrations of several high-class buildings 
and residences in which ‘‘Dixie Brand’’ has been used 
enhance the general attractiveness of the pages. It is 
an intelligent and authoritative treatise on a vital sub- 
ject to builders. ; 

Last year this company was second in the country in 
amount of oak flooring produced. Anticipating an 
increased demand for the future, new planing mill 
equipment of greater capacity was installed during the 
winter, including a new battery of boilers developing 
a total of 450 horsepower, an increase of 200 horsepower 
over the former equipment. 





CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION. 

CoLuMBuUS, OHIO., March 4.—The traveling auditors 
of the State board of awards have started a campaign 
of education regarding the new workmen’s. compensa 
tion act. Their first work will be done in Columbus, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and Youngstown. Four auditors 
have been assigned to Columbus, Anton Ruhl, Harry C. 
Baker, J. M. Goddard and William Fennell. 

They will call on manufacturers and other employers 
cf labor, explain the law, meet objections to it and 
take applications from employers who wish to come 
under its provisions. Many manufacturers, not fully in- 


formed regarding the law, are slow to accept its pro- 
visions under the mistaken impression of expensiveness. 
The board expects to show them that it will be greatly 
to their advantage to elect to come under the law. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF SOUTHERN RETAILERS. 


Jackson, Tenn., Scene of the Second Annual Meeting—Kentucky, Tennessee and Mississippi Represented—Large 
Attendance at Business Sessions—Banquet a Pleasant Feature. 


JACKSON, TENN., March 6.—The second annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
opened in Jackson today, to continue over until to- 
morrow. The attendance was not as large as that 
at Memphis last year, but it was the opinion that a 
larger number of those in attendance were present at 
the business sessions because there were fewer things 
to distract attention from the program and_ purposes 
of the convention. Southern Kentucky, western Ten- 
nessee and northern Mississippi were all represented 
by dealers, and representatives of the mills and whole- 
salers were there in almost equal number. 

The first session was called to order this afternoon 
at Pythian Hall by President W. K. Hall, of Fulton, 
Ky. Rev. E. 8. Baker, of Jackson, Tenn., pastor of the 
Christian Church, offered the invocation formally open- 
ing the convention. 


President’s Address. 


President Hall then delivered his annual address, 
which was as follows: 

lt is with pleasure that I see so many members and 
friends of the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion met together in the city where the retail lumber 
dealers of this section first organized. About 20 years ago 
a few of us met here and organized an association which 
only lived a few years, and again seven years ago we 
organized the West Tennessee and Kentucky Association. 
This organization succeeded in getting 75 per cent of the 
dealers in the territory as members and did much good 
in furthering the interest of the retail lumber dealers in 
the section covered, but in 1909 it was decided that our 
territory was not large enough and that there were 
some things in its constitution and by-laws which pos- 
sibly might be construed as in conflict with the law, so 
at the annual convention that year they gave up their 
organization and reorganized, eliminating those objec- 
tionable features and enlarging the territory to take in 
the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Alabama, and to be Known as the Southern Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Since last we met, your secretary and president, at 
your direction, attended the Lumber Congress at St. 
Louis last spring and participated in the formation of a 
Code of Ethics which I consider the culmination of all 
association work for the past several years and simply a 
declaration of what is the just and proper relations be- 
tween the manufacturer and wholesaler on one side and 
the retailer on the other. If this code is adhered to all 
lumber dealers will be happy. 

I suppose the secretary will tell you in his report what 
the association has accomplished through his efforts in 
passing an equitable lien law in Tennessee, and I wish 
now to extend to him the thanks of the association for 
his untiring efforts in our behalf as well as those mem- 
bers who helped him. Notwithstanding this, I under- 
stand that many of our members have not been taking 
much interest in the association work this year and many 
have gone se far as to not pay their dues. 

I suppose the cause of this is largely due to the fact 
that many of them are intimidated by the fact that Mr. 
3ransford, the former secretary of the West Tennessee 
and Kentucky Association, with other members of the 
Secretaries’ Bureau of Information, was indicted by the 
federal grand jury of Chicago last summer. I think that 
they are needlessly alarmed, as this association never 
had anything to do with the Secretaries’ Bureau of In- 
formation. You who have read the lumber journals will 
bear me out in the assertion that all the associations 
whose secretaries were indicted have had the most 
enthusiastic conventions this year that they ever had 
and have had very few if any losses in membership on 
this account. 

These indictments are the outcome of charges that the 
mud-raking press have long been making that there are 
lumber trusts, and for several years the government has 
been investigating the retail associations of the North 
and West; I think probably the mail order houses also 
have been behind this persecution, and they have at last 
found this indictment, which makes many preposterous 
charges, but the only one which has any semblance of 
the truth is that the secretaries disseminated informa- 
tion to members of their various associations the prin- 
ciple of which was regarding the sales of manufacturers 
and wholesalers to consumers. The associations have 
combined and engaged the services of the best attorneys 
to fight the case, and it is not believed by them that the 
law can be so construed as to prevent such information, 
and that when the case is tried on its merits they will 
be fully vindicated. Should this be the case this trial 
will be the best thing that ever happened for the asso- 
ciations, and it will at least show us where we stand 
and what we can do lawfully. I think that the thing 
for us to do is to take more interest in associations than 
ever and pay our dues and more, if necessary, and not 
let it be said of us that we deserted under fire. 

Retail lumber dealers’ associations have now come to 
be an absolute necessity, because the wholesalers and 
manufacturers are so thoroughly organized that we must 
hold them in check. Think of their grading rules, short 
lengths, odd lengths, terms of sale ete. Do you not 
think that they would enforce them without organized 
objection? Without associations we would never have 
had the Code of Ethics, mutual lumber insurance and 
the improved ideas of conducting our business which are 
advanced at these meetings by successful men in the 
same line of business that we are in or the pleasant as- 
sociations which we have at these conventions. If we got 
nothing out of associations but the last two mentioned I 
would still want to continue our organizations. Let us, 
therefore, do everything that we can to build up our 
association, both with our influence and our money. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary and Treasurer V. R. Smith, of Memphis, 
Tenn., presented his annual report, in which he said: 


As the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
we are now in our second annual meeting. This associa- 
tion in name. constitution, territory and policy, as your 
secretary understands it, is different from the associa- 
tion from which it emerged. 

Association work has been almost at a standstill dur- 
ing the greater part of the last vear. and this was brought 
about by the suits brought by the United States Govern- 
ment against a number of the retail lumber dealers’ 
associations of this country. Our association we thought 
fortunate in having a matter of great importance to 
urge the attention of a large number of its members at 
the beginning of this year. and this we counted on plac- 
ing us in a favorable position with our members and the 
dealers in general in the State of Tennessee. We here 
refer particularlv to the effort that was made so to amend 
the lien law of Tennessee so as to render it less valuable 








to the material furnishers and the successful opposition 
that was made to the amendment so proposed. 

With very little expense to the association your secre- 
tary, with the help of ‘others, did all that he could to 
place the position of the material furnisher before the 
members of the state senate who were first to pass upon 
the merits of the amendments offered and had the _privi- 
lege of presenting our;side of the case to the judiciary 
committee of the senate and the satisfaction of hearing 
this committee recommend the amendment for rejection. 

The result of..organized effort was given wide pub- 
licity among the lumber dealers of Tennessee and we 
expected to enroll a large per cent of the outside dealers 
as members and to increase the zeal and enthusiasm of 
our members, but we are compelled to report that as 
vet we have not noticed an increase in either zeal or 
membership. : 

Your president and Secretary attended the meeting 
of the Lumber Trades Congress, held in St. Louis, Mo., 
last May. 

We see no reason why this association should not pros- 
per, there is room for it, and more than that, the dealers 
of its territory must rally to its support. 

It is our desire to impress upon the retail lumber deal- 
ers in the territory covered by the Southern Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association that it has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, the policy of this association to live well with- 
in the law and not to entangle its members in complica- 
tions of any kind, and that whatever trouble there is be- 
cause of what has been and not because of what is. In 
order to get this policy clearly before the membership 
your secretary has written more than 250 letters. 


Appointment of Committees. 


President Hall announced the following committees 
for the convention: 


Auditing. 
E. M. Hearn, Dyer, Tenn. G. T. Ransom, Jackson, Tenn. 
J. N. Fite, Jackson, Tenn. 
Nomination. 
S. B. Enochs, Jackson, Tenn. Cc. T. Moss, Union City, Tenn. 
W. T. Ingram, Trenton, Penn. 


Resolutions. 


A. L. Banning, Memphis, Tenn. H. C. Cannaday, Mayfield, Ky. 
J. A. Vowell, Jackson, Tenn. 


Government Investigation. 


‘“‘The Government Investigation of the Lumber 
Problem’’ was discussed by Secretary Smith. He ac- 





W. K. HALL, OF FULTON, KY.; 
President, Southern Retailers’ Association. 


knowledged the perfect right of the Government to 
investigate any industry or any individual that it 
believed was violating the law. He did not believe, 
however, except possibly in exceptional instances, that 
the lumber industry was guilty of any such violation. 
If any offense has been committed it was not by asso- 
ciations, but such instances were rather in the form 
of correspondence between secretaries of such associa- 
tions. 

An individual can do many things an organization 
ean not do. If he had ‘‘shadowed’’ mail order house 
shipments he would possibly have been liable for any 
damage the mail order house can show. But he could 
not be indicted under the Sherman Anti-Trust law as 
acting in restraint of trade as long as he acted as an 
individual. The speaker said he believed the purpose 
of associations was not such espionage but education, 
and to build up a business well within the law. 

Mr. Smith said: 


I believe the lumbermen are honest men, and that the 
retail lumberman is an essential part of the community. 
We can not control the act of any man; we can only point 
out to him in what action his interest lies. We can not 
divide territory, but we can point out to the manufacturer 
that he sells, say, 99 per cent of his product through the 
retailer, and that if he sells the other 1 per cent he does 
so with damage to 99 per cent of his business. There is 
no law against that. 

Membérs of some associations, perhaps not so many as 
in this association, have been frightened away by these 
indictments. Legal talent tells us we have absolutely 
nothing to fear. The association I am now addressing is 
not a party to these suits. The secretary of a former as- 
sociation in this territory has. heen indicted, but this in- 
dictment is not because of.what is, but what has been. 
A member of the old association could be a party to these 
suits. 


So far _as this association is concerned there is no 
danger. But I believe in the principle of organization that 
it is good for the dealer and the people of his community. 
If you grow lukewarm and prevent the possibility of 
bandment of the association you will regret it. 

The speaker told what had been done by the associa- 
tion in defeating the proposed amendment to the Ten- 
nessee lien law inimical to the material dealers. The 
Senate judiciary committee by a vote of 4 to 3 voted 
to recommend that the lien law amendment do not 
pass. An attempt to pass the amendment over the 
committee’s recommendation failed. In closing Secre- 
tary Smith urged greater loyalty, larger financial sup- 
port and an incres sed membership for the association. 

President Hall indorsed the Secretary’s appeal and 
urged everybody to rally to the support of the organ- 
ization. 





dis- 


The Lien Law. 

Attorney L. L. Fonville, of Jackson, Tenn., discussed 
the Tennessee lien law. He emphasized the need of 
organization in general and then took up the subject 
of his address. He spoke of some of the salient fea- 
tures of the law, there not being time for a full state- 
ment of all of its provisions. 

There was some miscellaneous discussion of the 
law, on which members gave their individual opinions 
and experiences. 

E. W. Peters, of Mt. Vernon, Ill., a well known asso- 
ciation worker in Illinois, was present and was asked 
to address the convention. He indorsed association 
work, and said there was nothing the matter with the 
association, but there is with some of ‘the lumbermen. 
There are some who take its advantages but fail to 
contribute to the cost of securing them. This closed 
the Wednesday afternoon session. 


BANQUET. 


Wednesday evening the convention was given a 
banquet at the Y. M. C. A. The following are the 
hosts of the convention who generously provided this 
feature: 

Charles H. Conner & Co., Louisville, Ky., by J. C. Kincannon. 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Kentwood, La., by M. J. Logan, 
Huttig Sash & Door Co., St. Louis, Mo., by J. W. Robertson 
St. Louis Sash & Door Co., St. Louis, Mo., by J. M. Hickman. 
Cc, C. Warren, Jackson, Miss., by L. B. Mize. 

BE. i. Hughes Co., Louisville, Ky., by W. N. Brockenborough. 
Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., by W. A. Morton. 

kK. Kimberlin, Memphis, Tenn, 

Ned Bergman, Nashville, Tenn. 

Barney & Hines, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 

Cole Manufacturing Co., Memphis, Tenn 

Evansville Sash & Door Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Fischer Lime & Cement Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

John A. Gaugher & Co., Chicago. 

Gilchrist-Fordney Co., Laurel, Miss., by E. A. Barksdale, 

Memphis, Tenn. 
> Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., by K. A. 
iro, Ill. 

H, Johns-Manville Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., New Orleans, La. 
Leake & Goodlett, Tupelo, Miss. 
Memphis Sash & Door Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, La., by F. S. 
Jackson, Miss. 
T 


J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., by R. Jonas 
W. C. Rodgers Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 

The local entertainment committee, which did excel- 
lent work, consisted of 8. B. Enochs, G. T. Ransom and 
W. C. Hickman. 

The Hoo-Hoo concatenation occurred at 9:09 Wednes- 
day evening at Pythian Hall. It was under the direc- 
tion of Vicegerent G. O. Friedel, of Memphis, Tenn., 
and there was a good sized class of kittens. 


THURSDAY’S SESSIONS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


JACKSON, TENN., March’7.—The Southern Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association held its second session here 
today. An excellent address on mutual insurance was 
delivered by Everett Van Matre. The new constitution 
and by-laws of the association were read by Secretary 
V. R. Smith, of Memphis, and met with general approval, 
the opinion being that there was nothing objectionable 
in them from a legal standpoint. H. S. Cannaday, of 
Mayfield, Ky., diseussed the association work and urged 
that greater interest be taken in it. This was followed 
by a general discussion of the relations between lumber 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. 

Only one session had been scheduled for the conven- 
tion, but the morning’s session developed so many inter- 
esting discussions as to induce the association to hold an 
extra session in the afternoon. Douglas Malloch, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, delivered an address on the 
“*Community Development’’ work which has been carried 
on by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and was followed by 
Col. R. S. Fletcher, president of the Bank of Commerce 
of Jackson. He warmly indorsed the views expressed 
by Mr. Malloch and stated that it had given him a 
broader conception of the business man’s relation to the 
community. : 

Resolutions were adopted, stating that this association 
does not -fear but instead invites investigation, being 
satisfied with the legality of all its actions and of the 
actual benefit of the work of the association to the 
consumers of lumber in its territory. 

At the election of officers, W. K. Hall, of Fulton, Ky., 
was elected president; G. T. Ransom, of Jackson, Tenn., 
vice president. Directors: B..F. Jarrell, of Humboldt, 
Tenn.; A. L. Banning, jr., of Memphis, Tenn., and M. 
M. Norment, of Whiteville, Tenn. Jackson was again 
selected as the place of next year’s convention. 
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NORTH DAKOTA RETAILERS HOLD PROFITABLE MEETING. 


Fargo, N. Dak., March 4.—The annual convention of 
the North Dakota Retail Lumber Association, held in 
this city Tuesday and Wednesday of last week, a pre- 
liminary report of which was published in the previous 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, resulted in bring- 
ing the independent retail men of the State closer than 
ever before and it is the firm belief of all those who 
attended that the association is on the verge of-a 
vigorous growth that will not end till practically every 
independent lumberman in the State is a member. 

E. W. Hanson, of Hope, the newly appointed secretary, 
is a live wire, a hustler and already has succeeded in 
getting a large number of new members. He proposes 
to carry on a campaign to reach every man in the State 
eligible for membership and get him lined up before the 
next annual meeting. 

The meeting adjourned subject to the call of the presi- 
dent and the executive committee is to decide the time 
and place for the 1913 session. 

**Question box conferences’’ were the closing features 
of both afternoon sessions. The subjects discussed were 
‘‘Different Modes of Using Odd Stock’’ and ‘‘ Fence 
Posts.’’ 

The discussion over fence posts was lengthy, many 
expressing their opinions as to the best posts for use 
in North Dakota. The principal discussion was as to 
whether western cedar 5-inch split posts were better than 
4-inch round. The majority seemed to favor the western 
split. Those favoring them claimed that they made 
a better all-around job, that they stayed in the ground 
better, lasted longer and were cheaper than the round 
The rounds had their champions but it seemed 
to be the consensus that the cedar posts were better for 
this climate. 


posts. 


Use of Odd Stock. 


Regarding the using of odd stock there was a great 
deal of discussion about the use of 114-inch fence pick- 
ets. Many lumbermen reported having them in stock 
and as the style in fences has changed there is no 
longer a demand for this stock. One dealer told of 
selling much of this stock for porch work. With the 
inch side turned to the front they could be utilized 
very handily for grillwork and made a handsome appear- 
ance. 

It was suggested that a cheap way to side up a build- 
ing was to use No. 3 fir drop siding, milled side in. 
Short lengths can be utilized to good advantage for this 
purpose. 

There were some inquiries about the value of western 
spruce but none of the dealers were familiar with this 
lumber. One man said that good upland spruce, if to 
be had, was very satisfactory for siding and finish. 

Both these conferences were presided over by Presi- 
dent George Lutz and all the members present were 
invited to take part. 

Two addresses on silos by Prof. J. H. Shepperd and 
Prof. A. M. Dolve, both of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, were particularly timely. It is only 
within the last five years that silos have been used in 
North Dakota. Three years ago, according to one 
authority, there were not over a dozen silos in the entire 
State. Today hundreds of farmers are either putting 
them in or are contemplating doing so. The two talks 
covered two different lines. Professor Shepperd dis- 
cussed the advantages and scope of silos, while Professor 
Dolve talked on silo construction. 

Advantages and Scope cf Silos. 

Professor Shepperd said in part: 

For 30 years silos have been given large attention by 
American feeders, particularly cattlemen. At first their 
value was much overstated by those who were enthusiastic- 
ally in favor of them and they were thrown into disrepute 
for a time by these overclaims. They were too good, how- 
ever, not to outlive their over zealous friends. 

Corn, the great silo crop, has done more foy them than all 
other things together. ‘The silo adds nothing to the value of 
the green corn as feed; in fact there is a loss of about 10 
per cent of the feeding value the best you can do. With the 
very best handling of fodder corn the loss is no greater but 
with average handling the loss in dry weight is considerably 
greater. With corn fodder the heavy butts of the stalks are 
rejected by the cows, while with ensilage it is all consumed. 

Silage is better relished than corn fodder and since approx- 
imately two-thirds of what the average cow will consume 
when fed the best you can do is required to keep her alive, 
neither gaining nor losing, and without giving any milk the 
item of the total quantity she will eat is of great impor- 
tance, for she takes her two-thirds out first. Anything that 
will induce her to increase the fraction adds to the income 
she will return for the total food consumed. 


Nearest to Green Grass. 


Ensilage is more like green grass in winter than any other 
forage and in consequence is highly prized by dairymen. 

Corn produces more food material an acre than any of 
the other common forage crops and hence will become more 
and more popular as the value of land rises in America. 

Corn silage and alfalfa hay make a splendid combination 
in a ration for milk cows. The corn is heavy with starch 
while the alfalfa contains a high percentage of protein and 
both are relished by cattle; hence they make an excellent 
combination for milk production. 

Feeders of beef cattle and mutton sheep use ensilage to 
good advantage also and with great satisfaction, but it is 
preeminently a feed for dairy cows. 

The fact that it is rather difficult to store corn fodder so 
that undue heating will not take place in it and that the 
stalks are troublesome in the manger and in the litter or 
bedding make it disagreeable to handle. Ensilage on the 
contrary can be fed as conveniently as any roughage and is 
all eaten, so that no trouble whatever occurs from any 
refuse or offal from it. 

Some have questioned whether the corn grains do not lose 
in feeding value from the fermenting process that goes on in 
the silo. It has been found by trial that there is no loss in 
the grain of any consequence from fermentation. 

Silage is approximately only half as bulky to store as hay. 
King found that ensilage in a 30-foot silo contained 8.28 
pounds of dry matter a cubic foot, while hay in the mow 
contained only 4.34 pounds of dry matter a cubic foot. 


Cost of Putting up Ensilage. 


The cost of putting up ensilage varies widely with the cost 
and economy of labor. It takes a crew of men to handle 


corn fodder from field to silo and hence the organization 
and efliciency of the crew have much to do with the cost of 
putting up the ensilage. King found that on the average on 
four dairy farms in Wisconsin 10 hours of man labor put 
up 2.56 tons of silage, which with labor at $2.50 a day 
would make it cost about $2 a ton in men’s time. 

A silo to supply a full feed of ensilage for 30 cows for 
six months—1S80: days—should be 30 feet high and 15 feet 
in diameter; if 24 feet high 17 feet in diameter. 

In many places it is used to supplement the pastures in 
summer. Cows will eat so large a feed of ensilage in the 
morning before going out on a splendid pasture that they 
will have a sufficient fill to lay down and ruminate after 
grazing for a couple of hours. 

I shall not be surprised to see our dairymen in many dis- 
tricts put up enough ensilage to carry their cows for one- 
third or more of the summer when pasture is not first 
class. 

Corn furnishes the soil cultivation that destroys weeds 
and holds the moisture which goes so far toward insuring a 
crop ot small grain on the land. 

There is one thing that I want to suggest that you caution 
our people against and that is the pit or cistern silo. The 
fact that such a type of silo would be cheaply constructed 
and probably durable seems very attractive to many—judg- 
ing from the number of inquiries which have come to me 
concerning the pit silo. I regard such silos very dangerous. 
Carbonic acid gas is thrown off to a considerable extent by 
ensilage when it is curing and afterward and a man ventur- 
ing into such a pit is likely to be overcome and smothered. 
The ordinary silo has the doors at frequent enough intervals 
to let sufficient air circulate through it to keep it safe for a 
man to go into. The lighted lantern let down will go out 
if the gas is present and will supply a danger signal. Such 
suffocations always happen to the unsuspecting who have 
not thought to try the light until it is too late. 

Corn ensilage weighs about 35 pounds a cubic foot on the 
average and in consequence is very heavy to draw out by 
hand, which is a lesser argument against the cistern or pit 
style of silo. 

To summarize, then, I will say: The silo has stood 
the test over three decades in America and _ constantly 
makes friends. The necessary loss in ensilage is not over 
10 per cent. It is completely consumed by live stock, 
hence there is no loss from the refuse. It is better rel- 
ished than corn fodder. It is a near approach to green 
grass for winter feeding. Corn silage and alfalfa balance 
well as feeds in a ration. There is no loss in the corn 
kernels from storing as ensilage along with the stalks. 
Ensilage requires only half of the bulk per ton of dry mat- 
ter as hay. ‘Ten hours of a man’s time puts up a ton of 
age on the average with a well managed and equipped 
erew. Ensilage can be satisfactorily used to supplement 
short pastures in summer. Corn growing prepares land 
well for small grain. Cistern silos are dangerous struc- 








Silo Construction. 


Following is the address of Prof. A. M. Dolve before 
the North Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
on Silo Construction: 


As far as is known the preservation of green food in the 
form of silage was first practiced in France and Germany 
about 100 years ago. The silage was put into pits from 
10 to 12 feet deep and as wide, with a length sufficient to 
give the desired capacity. These pits were sometimes 
lined with boards or musonry, but were often used without 
any lining. In order to secure the required compactness 
of the silage and to secure the exclusion of air, the pits 
were filled to a depth of a few feet, when a heavily 
weighted cover was put on to compress the silage. After 
the silage had been compressed for a few days the cover 
was removed and more silage was put on, the process 
being repeated until the pit was full, when the heavily 
weighted cover was placed on and sealed until the silage 
feeding season commenced. 

The first silo built on American soil was erected in 
Michigan by Manly Miles in 1875. Unlike the European 
pit, the American silos were built above the ground, but the 
first silos built were very massive, having walls of solid 
masonry several feet thick. Later it was found that 
thinner walls and cheaper construction would preserve 
the silage equally well. Since this was learned thousands 
of silos have been erected in the dairy sections of the 
country while the raisers of beef cattle and sheep are 
also large users of silage. 

In the modern silo no cover for compressing the silage 
is used, as the weight of the silage itself is depended 
upon to compact it sufficiently to exclude the air. From 
this consideration it will become patent that the deeper 
a silo is the greater will be the weight of the silage, 
and consequently the more perfect will be the exclusion of 
air. It is considered good practice in silo construction 
not to build a sile shallower than 24 feet, although suc- 
cessful silos are in use that are no more than 10 feet 
deep. 

x silo may be constructed either round or square. The 
round construction has many things to recommend it 
und should usually be adopted. Tne round silo has less 
wall space and presents less surface area of silage for 
the volume contained than does the square form. The 
great difficulty with a square silo is to make the walls 
strong enough so they: will not bulge. A bulging wall is 
sure to cause the loss of silage, because as the silage 
settles it will leave an air space between the bulged wall 
and the silage. No stays or braces are permitted in a 
silo and the walls must be smooth and perpendicular to 
prevent the formation of air pockets. In a square silo 
it is always difficult to secure perfect settling of the 
silage in the corners, so that, in general, a higher per- 
centage of loss is sustained in the use of the square than 
the round form. 

Many people build a square silo because they think the 
round construction difficult and that much lumber is 
wasted in its construction, but the fact is that more lum- 
ber will be required to construct a square silo than a 
round one of equal capacity. 

In this northern climate many people are apprehensive 
that the silage will freeze in a silo of ordinary construc- 
tion. Silage will freeze to a distance of a foot or more 
from the silo wall during a severe winter, but that de- 
tracts nothing from the feeding value of the silage, as 
it will soon thaw out, when it is as good as though it had 
not been frozen. 

In a 30-foot silo filled in the ordinary manner silage 
will settle about five feet. thus leaving 25 feet of settled 
silage. The pressure of the silage is said to be greatest 
about six days after filling, when, according to King, of 
Wisconsin, the pressure of silage at the bottom of the wall 
of a 32-foot silo is 352 pounds to the square foot. 


Prevalent Styles of Construction. 


There are many different types of silo constructions, 
and it will be impossible in the brief time allotted me to 
discuss all types. I shall, therefore, discuss briefly some 
constructions that are now being introduced and adopted 
in this state. 

Some type of the stave silo is usually the pioneer in 
a section where silos are being introduced. As the stave 
silo proves its worth the more permanent and also more 
expensive concrete and brick constructions are erected. 
When contemplating the construction of any silo the 
first thing to consider is the foundation, for it is poor 
economy to erect a stave or other wooden construction 
without an adequate stone or concrete foundation. 

Since concrete is now so well understood by the aver- 
age farmer, I will briefly discuss the construction of a 
concrete foundation suitable for any type of wooden 


silo. If the drainage of the soil is good the floor of the 
silo may as well be placed from four to five feet below 
the feeding floor of the barn. This permits of the foun- 
dation being extended below the frost line at the same 
time as it is used as part of the silo. The foundation 
may be laid out by driving a stout stake where the center 
of the silo is to be; drive a spike through the end of a 
light sweep and into the top of the stake, fastening a 
sharp templet to the sweep a distance from the stake 
equal to the desired radius of the silo. By means of the 
sweep a circle may now be traced on the ground, which 
indicates the outside of the foundation. The excavation 
should carefully follow this circle, so that the earth may 
serve as a form for the concrete. The inner form may 
be made by driving 2x4’s about one foot apart and with 
their edges along the inner circle of the foundation 
after the excavation has been made. MHalf-inch boards 
are next nailed on these 2x4’s_ horizontally when the 
form is completed. The concrete may be made of 1 
part cement, 2% parts sand and 5 parts gravel. If the 
foundation is to support a stave silo at least four half- 
inch anchor bolts with eyelets to receive guy wires should 
be imbedded near the outside edge of the foundation to 
which the silo may be anchored. 

There are many reliable manufacturers making stave 
silos, and in the erection of these silos the purchaser can 
do no better than implicitly follow the direction of the 
manufacturer. Home-made stave silos are, however, 
frequently constructed. The staves should be made from 
a good, clear grade of 2x6 material and need not be 
tongued and grooved, but should be planed so as to have 
square, true edges. The staves should be nailed together 
by boring holes in one edge of the staves 3 inches deep 
and large enough to accommodate the head of a spike. 
In constructing the silo the first stave is set up per- 
fectly plumb and securely braced, when the other staves 
are nailed on in succession until the circle is completed. 
Iron hoops similar to those used on ordinary stave silos 
should be used to hold it together. 


Other Types of Silos. 

Lathed and plastered silos are used extensively in some 
localities and when well made are successful. In con- 
structing a plastered silo studdings are put up on a cir- 
cular plate and well braced, when half-inch boards are 
nailed on inside. Metal expansion lath or any other 
type of lath may then be put on and the silo plastered 
the same as for a house. The chief objection to a plas- 
tered silo is the tendency of the plastering to crack, due 
to the settling of the silo or from bumping the walls 
with forks or shovels when removing the silage. 

Brick silos have been successful, but when well con- 
structed are more expensive than wood or concrete. Hol- 
low brick blocks with wire reinforcements laid between 
the block courses have proved good material for silos 
and many silos have been built from this material. Simi- 
larly shaped blocks made from concrete have been found 
equally successful and are often made by the farmer him- 
self. Any good brick mason who can lay a plumb wall 
can erect a good silo from these blocks, and on account 
of their size the work of laying is rapid. 

The monolithic concrete construction is one of the 
most popular types where good, sharp sand and grave! 
may be conveniently and cheaply obtained. Good sub- 
stantial forms must be made, which add to the cost of 
the silo, but often these forms can be sold after using 
for a price equal to or but slightly less than their cost. 
No attempt will be made here to describe the forms used 
in the construction of concrete silos, as the different ex- 
periment stations and the Department of Agriculture 
have published several bulletins on the subject. 

Before building a silo the required capacity should be 
carefully determined. Its capacity will depend upon the 
size of the herd, the amount of silage to be fed each ani- 
mal daily, and the number of days silage is to be fed. 
One cubic foot of settled silage weighs about 40 pounds, 
and when fed in conjunction with other feeds constitutes 
an average daily ration for one animal. On account of 
the long winters in North Dakota, silage must be fed 
about 200 days in the year, and consequently one cow 
will require 8,000 pounds, or 4 tons, of silage. From this 
consideration the capacity of a silo for any number of 
animals may be readily calculated. 

Another important consideration that must not be over- 
looked in the construction of a silo is that its diameter 
should depend upon the amount of silage fed per day. 
Professor King has found that after feeding if silage has 
commenced it has a tendency to mould and spoil if fed 
down at a less rate than 1.2 inches daily. The diameter 
of a silo should, therefore, be such that the surface is 
lowered at least as rapidly as is required to keep the 
silage fresh. 


Report of Resolutions Committee. 


The following report of the committee on resolutions, 
composed of W. C. Goddard, Peter Kulaas, A. R. 
Thompson and P. L. E. Godwin, was adopted as read: 


Whereas, The members of the North Dakota Lumbermen’s 
Association having been accorded the free use of the rooms 
of the Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange and the Commercial 
Club rooms, and having been entertained by both bodies, 
making our stay in the city of Fargo one of great pleasure 
and comfort; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the North Dakota Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, tender our thanks to these bodies: and be it further 

Resolved, That a unanimous vote of thanks be tendered 
the following gentlemen for the part that they have taken 
in the meetings, their addresses being both instructive and 
entertaining: Mayor V. R. Lovell, W. J. Price, John Frame, 
Prof. J. H. Shepperd, Prof. A. M. Dolve; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread on the 
records of this association and a copy be sent to each of the 
speakers and to the Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange and the 


Commercial Club. 
Attendance. 


Following is the complete registration: 


A. §S. Johnson, Carrington. 
James Banks, Fargo. J. G. Johnson, Valley City. 
James A. Chesley, Fargo. W. C. Schulz, Beach. 
R. E. Klagness, Minneapolis, R. A. Tracey, Fargo. 
Minn. J. W. Wipp, Olsen. 

D. H. McFarland, Minneapolis, George Lutz, Jamestown. 

i Cc. E. McCulloch, Fargo. 
W. C. Goddard, Leonard. 


G. A. Jones, Minneapolis. 


inn. 

F. H. Carter, Grand Forks. 
Percy Godwin, Fargo. W. Wright, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hal Baldwin, Hope. George Sweetland, Fargo. 

Cc. H. Mudgett, Valley City. J. D. Hayford, Seattle, Wash. 
J. H. Gale, Hunter. H. D. Smith, Oriska. 


S. J. Bjecker, Page. L. R. Carlson, Fargo. 
Charles Espey, Minneapolis, H. O. Williams, St. Paul. 
Minn. L. L. Knutson, Nome, 


E. J. Raymond, Dawson. Otis Heskett, Fargo. 

T. N. Putnam, Carrington. W. P. McCormick, Minneapolis, 
A. E. Downs. Minn. 

N. P. Rudd, Beach. W. H. Manahan, Fargo. 


A. L. Wall, Fargo. H. B. White, Boone’s Ferry, 
A. L. Malon, Ft. Maginnis, owa. 

Mont. Cc. A. Finch, LaMoure. 
H. L. Sherwood, Fargo. F. W. Smith, Minneapolis, 


W. K. Nichols, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Minn. J. A, Jacobson, Duluth, Minn. 
D. C. Cullen, Fargo. J. H. Black, Minneapolis, Minn. 
E. W. Hyde, Almont. T. R. Cass, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sam A. Hall, Valley City. O. T. Borgen, Moorhead, Minn. 
N. A. Huss, Fergus Fails, Minn. Maurice Johnson, Moorhead, 
G. F. Fuller, Fargo. Minn. 


J. H. Grant, Fargo. Peter Kulaas, Minot. 


H. H. Collins, Minneapolis, W. J. Curren, Valley City. 
Minn. Robert McCulloch, Fargo. 
Alex W. Stewart, Minneapolis, Otto 


Minn. 
Ed. W. Hanson, Hope. 


Newman, 


Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





IOWA RETAIL LUMBERMEN IN JOINT SESSION. 


Convention of Central and Northeastern Associations a Decided Success—Sherman Law Attacked—Discussion of Par- 
cels Post Bill as Applied to the Mail Order Business. 


The joint meeting of the Central Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association and the Northeastern Iowa Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held in Waterloo Feb- 
ruary 29, was a decided success, both as to the number 
of splendid papers which were delivered and the attend- 
ance. Some of the members expressed the wish that the 
meeting had been extended over two days, as seven hours 
was altogether too limited a time to discuss the many 
subjects presented at the convention. 

President Barber, of the Central association, opened 
the proceedings and delivered an address which was full 
of matters of vital importance to the retailer. His ad- 
dress follows in full: 


2 President’s Address. 


On this our 17th annual convention we have the pleasure 
of meeting in joint session with the Northeastern Iowa 
Association, which fact will make the meeting all the more 
profitable and enjoyable. I will say in behalf of the Cen- 
tral Iowa Lumbermen’s Association to our brother asso- 
ciation, ‘‘We greet you. May you live long and prosper.” 

There are many things which I might go over with you, 
today, subjects which concern us all and which are ever 
live subjects to retail lumbermen, but I will confine myself 
to questions which have become prominent since our last 
meeting. Namely: The indictment of thirteen of the secre- 
taries of retail lumbermen’s associations; the organization 
of the National Federation of Retail Merchants; the par- 
cels post; and incidentally, the mail order proposition, in 
conjunction with the parcels post. 

You all know something of the history of the events 
which led up to the indictment of the secretaries of the 
retail lumbermen’s association. How several years ago the 
Department of Justice, through demands made by the _ peo- 
ple or perhaps politicians, started an investigation of the 
lumber industry to endeavor to learn if there was any 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust law in the lumber busi- 
ness. The Sherman law was _ fittingly termed by Mr. 
Trowern, of Canada. in his address at the Northwestern 
Lumberman’s Association: “An act to give lawyers a job,” 


F. J. WARD, CLINTON; 
President Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


and he might have added to put thousands and thousands 
of other men out of their jobs. This investigation con- 
tinued for several years and a report was issued early in the 
year 1911. Nothing was found to indicate a trust in the 
wholesale or retail selling of lumber, nor ip. 4 fixing of 
prices. This, of course, was as everybody who was in- 
terested expected; for we knew there was nothing of the 
kind in either the retail or wholesale end of the business. 

Any retail lumberman in buying his stock at certain 
seasons of the year will discover that prices are not the 
same in the same grades of lumber from different mills. 
Where he at times finds the market steady, at other times 
he will discover that there is enough variation to do away 
with the idea of anything farther than good business judg- 
ment, that all commodities are worth a reasonable price and 
if sold under that price it should only be done to raise 
money or meet competition. 

In looking back to the indictment of the secretaries of 
the lumbermen’s associations we all feel a déep sense of 
indignation at the unfairness of the whole proceedings. | 

‘Lhe charge of gathering and disseminating information 
to its members was in the first place so weak a charge to 
issue an indictment on, a charge that no one in the asso 
—— could possibly think would ever cause them any 
trouble. 

If this power were taken away from the retailers, what 
would the retail business amount to? Less than nothing. 
{t would be like prohibiting a man from protecting his own 
home and family. For, gentlemen, if we can not protect 
our business, it means we can not protect the ones that are 
dear to us; for from the results of that business we are 
able to subsist. 

And what kind of an indictment was this? A _ criminal 
indictment? Not the kind which the Standard Oil Co. and 
American ‘Tobacco Co. were made to face. Not an invita- 
tion to call in and talk it over and readjust things if con- 
trary to our laws, but a criminal indictment. Was this 
justice? An indictment which, if carried through and these 
secretaries were beaten, made criminals of every member 
of-any retail association in the United States, whether he 
was a lumberman, a grocer, a dry goods merchant or any 
other retailer; for every retail association obtains in- 
formation touching on its line of business and gives it 
tv its members. i 

This indictment was a great blow to these secretaries 
and, gentlemen, I fully believe that their indictment is 
xoing to do more for the retailer than anything that has 
yet happened. They have become martyrs to the retail 
cause and this event has awakened the retailers of the 
country to their own peril and in the end right must 
triumph. 

Sines this indictment has not been pushed and civil suits 
have been instituted against part of these secretaries, it is 
understood the criminal suits will be dropped. The latter 
suits are instituted for the dissolution of the associations 
Whose secretaries are indicted. If this is accomplished the 








interests which are back of this move and which furnished 
most of the evidence have accomplished their purpose. 

Our association work has been along the line of making 
better merchants of ourselves. Now must be the time to 
educate ourselves to the view of making better politicians 
of ourselves. If politics is to be the chief industry of our 
country, overshadowing and endeavoring to destroy all other 
industries, we as citizens must perfect ourselves to be 
able to preserve ourselves. Either we must absorb some 
of the politicians’ business or they will absorb ours. 

We must see to it that men are put in office who know 
the needs of the commercial world—men who will enact 
constructive laws in place of destructive laws. The Ied- 
eration of Retail Merchants will make it possible to do 
this. It will be its business to see that no more legisla- 
tion goes into effect which will tend to cripple the retail 
business. 

At this point I wish to read a clipping from the Chicago 
Record-Herald, “Civic Duty and Business Men.” In a re- 
cent address the president of the New York Life Insurance 
Co., Darwin P. Kingsley, while criticising certain public 
men and current political tendencies, dealt even more 
severcly with the sullen, dissatisfied business man, who 
merely grumbles and complains, whose own ideals are 
low, and who totally or all but totally neglects his duties 
and responsibilities, as a citizen, voter, m>mber of party 
or other organizations. To quote the striking words of 
Mr. Kingsley: 

No faithless treasurer, innocent of theft himself, who has 
left his vaults open and his books unchecked, was ever 
morally more guilty than is the average business man who 
in his eager pursuits of success has abandoned his civic 
obligation and turned the conduct of the government over 
to men whom he holds in contempt. Unconsciously the 
business man has degenerated as a citizen, first neglecting 
legislation himself and then hiring lawyers to tell aim how 
he could get around laws that seemed to impede his progress. 

No “insurgent” has ever said more than this about the 
type Mr. Kingsley had in mind. And it is tolerably mani- 
fest the clamor of this type will have little effect in check- 
ing vicious political practices. The business men who will 
command respect and exert influence are the high-minded, 
progressive, upright, enlightened business men who recog- 
nize the existence of great problems, earnestly wrestle 
with them and welcome reasonable solutions. 

There is much work for the efficient and honest business 
man in politics. There is waste to be exposed and stopped; 
there is graft to be eliminated; there is injustice in laws 
and procedure to be remedied; there is unmerited poverty 
and suffering to be relieved and aided. The business men who 
promote righteousness and practical idealism in city, state 
and Nation, who interest themselves in industrial peace, 
public health and welfare, good government, municipal 
progress, fair taxation—to name only a few of the lines 
of activity open to them—will not lack either influence 
or encouragement. 

The new spirit and the new promise in the civic affairs 
of Chicago are largely due to the faithful work of disin- 
terested and progressive business men. 

I hope each of you go home from the meeting with a 
firm determination to do your part in this great work. 


The National Federation of Retail Merchants. 


The last year has been a prosperous one in the general 
sense of the term; that is, money has been plentiful, farm 
products brought a good price, labor commanded a good 
wage; but it is safe to say that the manufacturers and 
retailers in all lines have not shared to the full extent 
they should have done in this prosperity. 

There are several reasons for this. Early in 1911 a 
great noise was raised about high cost of living. The 
blame was placed on the manufacturer, the jobber, the re- 
tailer and the farmer and each in turn denied it. And all 
of them were right in my estimation; as none of them was 
getting more than his share of the prosperity of the coun- 
try, but only proportionally the same as the laborer. 

If you want low cost of living we must have depressed 
times, scarcity of money, low wages and little commercial 
activity. We cannot ‘‘eat our cake and have it too.” Right 
here I want to say that with all the talk of the high cost 
of living I have seen but one man (and I have asked hun- 
dreds) who wished to see again the same conditions or like 
conditions which prevailed in this country from 1893 to 
1897. I wish I had a photograph of that man here and 
an X-ray picture of his brain. 

The last year perhaps has been the most eventful year 
in the commercial world and particularly so in the lumber 
world. Late in the year 1911 and early in 1912 we have 
seen articles from a great per cent of the radical politicians 
and ‘progressives,’ as they are termed, in which they 
seemed to cool off and stated that it wasn’t wise to destroy 
large industries; that they were a necessity. And these 
articles were written and utterances made by the very 
men who several years ago believed all big industries were 
a menace and should be destroyed. Now they say that 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law is inadequate, does not serve 
the purpose, etc. This means that they are simply rest- 
ing, conserving themselves until after the coming presi- 
dential election, when they can again come forth with 
renewed vigor. Their politics are only a mockery and their 
utterances a by-word. 

The commercial stagnation in the last year has been due 
to too much politics. The commercial world has been sit- 
ting idly by and allowing professional politicians and dis- 
gruntled agitators to manipulate their affairs. 

History repeats itself in the fact that in all countries 
at certain periods the people find themselves in the grip 
of ambitious agitators. The agitators first attack one in- 
dustry and then another. For the last few years they 
have run the gauntlet and attacked nearly every industry, 
from the railroads down, until in the last year they have 
maliciously abused the retailer. They found in the retailer 
an easy mark, in the fact that he was unprepared. 

All big industries learned years ago that they must pro- 
tect themselves from those who would seek to destroy 
them. The laboring men for years have been better organ- 
ized to protect their interests than any other class. 

But the retail merchant, “the little fellow,’ as Mr. 
Trowern, secretary of the Retail Merchants’ Association 
of Canada, puts it, thought he was too small for any harm 
to come to him. He must have thought that there was 
some unseen, unknown guardian angel hovering over him 
looking after his interests. But there were a few far-see- 
ing retailers who saw the approaching storm and back in 
1910 they conceived the plan of uniting all the retail in- 
terests to protect the retail merchants. 

This great commercial move was first launched in a defi- 
nite form in October, 1911, when there was held in Chi- 
cago at the Hotel LaSalie, a meeting of retail merchants 
representing 23 different lines of retail business and a 
membership of 216,000 retailers. At this meeting there was 
organized The National Federation of Retail Merchants, 
an organization, which when perfected will be a power of 
itself sufficient to protect the retail interests of this 
country and help make the retail business what it should be. 

For a time this organization will necessarily be supported 
and maintained by the members coming in through the 
trade associations. 

The avenues of entrance to members of the Central Iowa 
and Northeastern Iowa associations will be either through 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association or the Iowa 





Retailers’ Association, recently organized at Dubuque, Iowa. 

Eventually it is planned for each town to have a local 
retail association of different lines of retail business and 
these local associations to be members of the State associa- 
tion. From necessity this growth will be slow, as it will 
take time, labor and money to perfect the organization. It 
is my hope that this meeting will indorse this movement, 
for to me it seems the greatest move ever made in the re- 
tail world and will be a power in the commercial world in 
future years. 





The Parcels Post. 

For a number of years certain interests have been adyo- 
cating a parcels post. It is made to appear that the farmer 
is clamoring for it, when in fact I doubt if any of you ever 
heard a farmer mention it unless it was first mentioned to 
him. At any rate the farmer is showing no great interest 
in it. The argument is brought forth that it will increase 
our postal receipts, of which there is no doubt, but it will 
do so at double the cost of the receipts. Speaking of the 
farmers demanding the parcels post, from the investigation 
I have made the farmer does not expect it; of course he 
would like, but he knows the expense would be too great 
to deliver the amount of weight at his door for any cost 
near the price he could get it delivered at the depot, if 
shipped by express or freight. 

If the farmer is not clamoring for the parcels post, who 
is? Certainly not the town people, as it would be of no par- 
ticular benefit to them. Then we must draw our conclusions 
that some one else or some other interest is demanding a 
parcels post. Who could it be? There is only one answer— 
the interests which would be most benefited, the mail order 
house. 

The parcels post bill has been in the hands of a committee 
of which Senator Bourne is chairman and he is in favor of 
parcels post. Senator Bourne leads us to believe by his 
literature or correspondence that the instituting of a parcels 
post would be a very little change from the rates in effect 
now—just a little larger packages with just a trifle lower 
rate. 

But do not be deceived; that is not what they want. One 
of the parcels post bills, I am informed, covered an article 
which stated that “any package not larger around than a 
barrel and not longer than six feet could be delivered for 
the sum of 25 cents to any place in the United States.” 


a 


J. F. KEVE, ARLINGTON ; 


‘President Northeastern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Ass’n. 


This is the kind of a parcels post the interests back of 
it would like to put into effect. 

As the Postmaster General seems to think there is a profit 
in the postal department I would heartily indorse penny 
postage. 

There was a time, not many years ago, when every Satur- 
day our small towns were filled with farm teams. Farmers 
for miles around made it a business to come to town on 
Saturday to get their mail. Now we do not find it so. We 
find a sprinkling of teams on different days of the week and 
if the roads are not good, scarcely any. ‘There are some 
farmers who do not come to town for a period of three 
weeks or more. This was the first blow to the small town— 
the free delivery of mail to rural districts. 

Give us parcels post and we will not recognize our farmer 
friends when we see them, for we will see them so seldom. 

Give us parcels post and our small towns will become vil- 
lages, our villages hamlets and our hamlets wiped off the 
map. 

Give us parcels post, as some interests would want to 
have it, and our towns would not be worth living in, and 
the farmer, for the sake of the privilege, would find his 
farm land had depreciated in value to such an extent that 
he would no longer care to improve it. 

Give us parcels post to the extent that the mail order 
house wants it and we, gentlemen, could all become farmers 
and the market for the farm products would be so demor- 
alized that we could all consume what we raised and the 
mail order house could take the balance. 


Mail Order Business, 


In conclusion just a few words on the mail order propo- 
sition. This subject has been discussed down one side and 
up the other. But when it is simmered down we can sum 
it all up and say that the mail order business is here to 
stay. Why shouldn't it be here to stay? They have as 
much right to pursue their business as we have ours, if 
they do it honestly. Now if it is here to stay, what are we 
going to do about it? Make them conduct their business 
honestly and then there is no retail merchant who need 
fear them. 

As long as the world stands there will be some people 
who will buy of mail order houses. 

Who are the people who buy goods in our line that pat- 
ronize the mail order house as a rule? Is it your best cus- 
tomer, the man who knows you must have a profit and is 
willing to pay a reasonable price for a good article? No, 
as a general rule it is not; it is safe to say that 99 per 
cent of the mail order customers in the lumber line are the 
men who are never satisfied: who want you to go to the 
most trouble for them, demand the most favors and in 
return give you kicks. They are generally (not always) 
the undesirable customers, the men who know it all and 
can tell you more about lumber in a minute than the aver- 
age lumberman has learned in a lifetime, and are always 
looking for something for nothing. 
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If this is true 
certain extent 

It is true 
by a mail 
tomers we 
stunces 


With all 


in the lumber business it is also true 
in other lines. 

now and then that 
order house 
must fortify 


to a 


a worthy customer is bitten 
and to preserve these good cus- 
ourselves against such circum- 


the laws on our 
which will make a business institution 
Is there no law which will make it 
by misrepresentation? If there 
and if there is it should be 
the Federation of Retail Merchants. 

Make it so no business institution 
tising which misrepresents and no retail merchant need 
fear the mail order house. This is the seat of the mail 
order evil and when it is overcome there will be no trouble 
about meeting mail order competition, for we can all meet 
it with the same class of goods, at the same price and still 
live. 

Mr. Barry, of 
houses were a necessary evil, that 
of the commercial world and 
scavengers in cities do. 

This perhaps is true, but what the business man 
do is endeavor to make it so that the scavenger 
the mail order houses are honestly advertised. This would 
make it so the retailer's goods of the best quality would 
not come in competition with the inferior or scavenger kind. 

In the meantime let us all keep on fighting mail order 
competition by good salesma nship, reliable goods and honest 
methods and in extreme ¢ s (and I say this guardedly, 
as it is seldom necessary) if necessary, in price. 

Now, gentlemen, in closing and thanking you 
courteous treatment, let us each in our business 
with each other, with our fellow business men, with our 
neighbor, with our customers, temper our business dealings 
with that cardinal virtue charity, and especially so with 
those less fortunate than ourselves. 

lt grand thing to know you have 
but let that success be not dimmed by 
was gained by oppression but rather by 
to uplift mankind and make better 
country a fairer land to dwell in. 


C. E. Greef, of Eldora, Iowa, secretary of the Central 
association, reported briefly on the work accomplished by 
the association. 

’, A. Moser, treasurer of the Central association, then 
reported on the finances of the organization as follows: 


is there no law 
advertise honestly ? 
stop obtaining money 
is not, it is time there was 
enforced. This is the work for 


statute books, 


dare put out adver- 


Cedar Rapids, mail order 
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place as 
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Balance on hand February 4 VE k ee 
Received of C ». Gre secretary 
Paid Warrant No. 4 








hand February 29, 





57 $451.57 
Frudden, treasurer of the Northeastern retailers, 

next reported as follows: 

Balance on hand March 21, 1911.... 


Dues received 


Total 
Disbursem 


ents 





Balance , bbe ete soreacses 

Osear D, Hausehild, of Minneapolis, secretary of the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Association, was then 
called upon and spoke briefly upon some practical sub- 
jects from the office man’s viewpoint. He advised the 
retailer to study his policy, paying particular attention 
to the printed instructions and provisions. He believed 
that if State rate-making should come it would be based 
largely upon mutual experience. He made comparisons 
between the mutual and old-line companies and stated 
that the mutuals were more prompt in paying losses and 
said it was their effort to create a surplus which would 





be used in case of heavy loss. As an example, he stated 
that losses during 1910 were exceedingly heavy, which 
were paid largely out of the surplus; therefore no 
increase in rate was made that year. He told what the 
mutual companies had done for Canada in the last 
five years. Five years ago, he said, the basis rate in 
canada was $1.75. Several good yards were offered in 





a lump to old-line companies at $1, which, however, was 
refused. Within a short time a mutual insurance com- 
pany was formed and within a year the stock companies 
were all brought to time. He advised the retailers to 
pay more attention to improving their yards. Defects in 
electric wiring should be given more attention and 
broken windows should be replaced. He advised the 
lumbermen present to screen all of their windows, which 
would put a stop to the windows being broken by stone 
throwing. 
The Chair appointed the following committees: 








Auditing. 
Centra 1 W. A. Sentman, of Union, and J. P. 
Tepson, of a alls 
Northeastern association-—G. D. Rose, of Dubuque, and F. 
J. Ward, of Clinton. 
Nominating. 
association \. Brakmay, of Clarion, and Harry 
if Des Moines 
astern associaticn—S. B. Bellmay, of Nashua; George 
Postville, and A. F, Frudden, of Dubuque. 
Resolutions. 
A. ©. Johnson, of Dubuque; E. R. Stone, of Delhi, and Ed 
Beebee, of Hampton. 


The convention then adjourned for luncheon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting reconvened at.2 p. m. with President 
Freymann, of the Northeastern association, in the 
chair. 

The first speaker was H. L. Laird, of Minneapolis, 


secretary of the Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ 
ciation. Mr. Laird said that business 
the retailer was a big subject to 


Asso- 
conditions with 
handle in a_ short 


address, during which only a short synopsis of the vital 
principles involved can be taken into consideration. Our 


country is, strictly 
supreme today, 
republic our 
various 


speaking, 
but in the 
people, like other 
stages of industrial 


he said, 
formative 


commercially 
period of the 
nations, have gone through 
evolution. One of the pio- 
neers in the movement of civilization in the United 
States was the country crossroads storekeeper. This 
merchant was as much a prime factor in aiding develop- 
ment as lawyers, doctors, mechanics or statesmen. He 
aided the farmer to harvest his grain, keep him in sup- 
plies and his family from want until he could take care 
of his ob feos and in many of the Western or mid- 
dle Western States the farmer can attribute his entire 
success to the country merchant, who extended him 
credit when he wanted it during the hard times. 

The unbounded resources of the country, he said, had 


been developed rapidly, which have grown beyond the 
dreams of even the most optimistic prophets of the 
earlier days. In agriculture, mining, educe ition, trans- 
portation, arts and science the United States has led the 
world, but this rapid progress has brought home to the 
people great problems that they must solve in order 
that satisfaction, contentment and peace of our people 
may be universal. The country today is suffering 
from the effects of business depression or stagnation, 
which has been felt keenly in many parts of the country. 
This condition has been ‘assigned to various causes, but 
the primary reasons perhaps relate more particularly 
to our unstable monetary system and the uncertainty and 
unrest occasioned by the interpretation placed upon the 


Sherman Anti-Trust act. These questions, Mr. Laird 
said, have been given serious consideration by our wisest 
business men and he felt confident that in the end a 
happy solution of those vexed problems will have been 
attained. 

Mr. Laird said that unrestrained competition will 


wreck industrial institutions; that competition has been 
rite the country over for the last 20 years and trusts and 
monopolies have grown as ‘never before in our history and 
no man can the end. The centralization of com- 
mercial wealth and power has grown so fast that it is 
really beyond comprehension. 

Before introducing David J. Murphy, of Dubuque, sec- 
retary of the lowa Federation of Retail Merchants, 
President Freymann read the following telegram: 

CEDAR FALLS, February 29. 
Waterloo, Iowa: 


see 


C. E. Greef, secretary, 

Greatest question before retail merchants is Murphy's 
subject. Only sickness prevented my not being with you 
to help him bvost it along. The organizations of mail order 
retailers are complete except a door-to-door delivery system. 
They want the 40,000 rural mail carriers for delivery boys, 
covering 900 miles of territory. Murphy’s organization can 
alone prevert this mail order parcel post. Get in Murphy's 


band wagon. JOHN W. BArry. 
Problems of Retail Merchants. 
Mr. Murphy then addressed the convention as fol- 
lows: 
To be able to talk to you men on this occasion and on 


such a subject as 


assigned to me is a privilege which I 
appreciate greatly, 


because it gives me an opportunity to 


G. D. ROSE, DUBUQUE: Cc. B. 
Vice President Central Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 


Central 
men's 


Secretary 


discuss a question which is of vital importance to all of 
us. That is the matter of distribution, which has been 
taken up by reformers with the view of changing it. 
It will be my effort, with your indulgence, to call to your 
mind a few facts which you may have overlooked and 
to bring you face to face with a situation that requires 
and will need your marked attention and assistance. 
Without oratorical flights, word pictures and the like I 
will give you the situation in a nutshell: Will the power- 
ful interests seeking to destroy our present prosperous 
— of general distribution succeed? 

Before ‘taking up that proposition in that form, I feel 
that we should look into this system and form our own 
conclusion as to its operation, if it has been best for 
the country’s development and the general prosperity 
of individuals or the opposite. 

With the passing of years 
and reached forth to new fields of development. With 
the rush to the West, the system followed in the wake, 
and wherever a camp was established there appeared 
the storekeeper, the advance guard of the system. In 
those days credit was a big factor, a necessity, and the 





the system has expanded 


retailer extended a helping hand. Who helped the re- 
tailer? The jobber, of course. Wherever humanity 
moved there was the system to give stability to its 


growth and progress. Our country has progressed won- 
derfully, and can we possibly bestow credit more worthily 
than on the system which was its mainstay—its strong, 
right arm? 

It is almost impossible to review the passing of the 
events of the years in detail. Will it not suffice to point 
to such cities as Waterloo, Dubuque, Davenport, Cedar 
Rapids, Ottumwa and others as monuments to the fruit- 
ful results of the system’s operation? If a direct-to- 
consumer system were in operation would we have those 
cities? Would we have our smaller communities? Would 
we have our rich, powerful States? Would we have 
our glorious Nation? No! I answer you. 

A few days ago I attended a booster banquet in a city 
in the western part of the State. The speakers who 
preceded me told of the advantages of this particular 
city and aroused their hearers to enthusiasm. But do 
you realize what those men are doing? If they expect 
to advance the material welfare of their city they have 
got to enlarge on what they have. What have they for 
a foundation?—retail stores, jobbing houses and _ fac- 
tories. The system. of general distribution is the very 
life of that community, its bone and sinew, and to have 
a greater city they have got to enlarge the scope of its 
operation. That condition is not only local, it is gen- 
eral. The system of general distribution is the backbone 
of every community; the communities make up the 
State, and the States the Nation; so any blow directed 
against this system is a dagger ‘thrust in the heart of 
the Nation. 


GREEF, ELDORA ; 


Association. 


You men are important cogs in the machinery of gen- 
eral distribution. With the jobbers and manufacturers 
you are the system. Building up this system means 
more retail stores and thriving communities; larger job- 
bing houses and larger factories. It means an increased 
output of the products of factories and, hence, a larger 
number of laborers and skilled mechanics. The greater 
the demand for the products of factories, the greater 
the demand for labor, 

Your attention is respectfully called to the economic 
value of our system because today this system is threat- 
ened and has actually been attacked by certain power- 
ful interests which seek its overthrow and a substitu- 
tion of the direct-to-consumer system. If this system 
were established would there be need of booster organ- 


izations in Waterloo and other cities similarly placed? 
When you eliminate your retail merchants as economic 


necessities what will your jobbers do? They will have 
to sell direct to the consumer. How long do you think 
the factories will stand for this? They, too, will have to 
sell direct to the consumer. Past experience has shown 
that catalog houses make many of their own lines. Sup- 
posing ali that I have said were true, how long do you 
think a factory in Waterloo, for instance,’ a shirt fac- 
tory, could compete with the catalog houses, if they 
put an article on the market, somewhat like it, used 
it as a leader and cut the price? 
Cause for Alarm. 

perhaps, really believe that there is no 
alarm and can not fully appreciate the 
situation. If your interest in the de- 
the last 14 months has been passive, I 
surprised in the least. But there are many 
among you whe have taken an active interest and who 
see on the horizon the gathering clouds of an impend- 
ing storm. The final clash may not come for years but 
the forces are preparing for the crucial moment. Shall 
we surrender voluntarily our fortifications or shall we 
fight? There are some among you who would permit an 
enemy to march through the outskirts of your home 
towns and trust to defend your interests by crowding 
into the courthouse at the last minute. Such people 
will fight when at bay but not before, because, I am 
sorry to say, many of them, for various reasons, either 
do not care or fail to see beyond their noses. 

Months and months ago, the forces fighting our sys- 
tem came out into the open and showed their hand. 
The metropolitan press, subsidized press bureaus, smaller 
receptive and unthinking daily publications and sub- 
sidized farm journals simultaneously began a systematic 
attack on the system. The high cost of living was pic- 
tured in glaring headlines and the blame was laid upon 
the middleman, the retailer. From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Gulf to the Canadian line, these 


Many cf you, 
great cause for 
gravity of the 
velepments of 
am not 


instruments of the interests met economic gymnasts and 
radical reformers have waged 
It has been a gigantic effort to poison 


political demagogues and 
a relentless war. 





WARREN 
Treasurer 


BROWN, WATERLOO; 
Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

the minds of the vast army of consumers of this country, 
and I regret to say that success, in a measure, has 
attended the attempt. Of all the malicious, nefarious 
weapons at the command of the interests none exercises 
more power for evil than these subsidized farm journals. 
Our smaller dailies publish much of this matter be- 
cause it costs nothing and appears harmless. ‘Too, news 
bureaus send much of it and it is accepted in the daily 
grind. I have often thought that these editors could 
not spend a little time more beneficial to themselves 
than to look through their revenues and see who really 
support the publications. These papers are dependent 
absolutely upon the system of general distribution, par- 
ticularly the retailer, and if he is eliminated, where is 
the revenue? 

But turning back to the high cost of living agitation, 
are you not getting tired of it? It is so singular that 
this should be given such extensive publicity and the 
blame laid upon the middleman! Is it not a fact that 
the cost of high living plays an equally important part 
with the high cost of living? 





What Everyone Knows. 


We all know that the law of supply and demand and 
the cost of production regulate prices. This country pro- 
duces plenty of meatstusfs and the like but the supply 
for local consumption is lessened by the enormous ex- 
ports. The total amount of exports of the packers in 
1910 totaled nearly $170,000,000. If these exports were 
retained in America for local consumption would the 
price of meats be affected? It certainly would. All of 
this per capita increase comes too with the increase in 
population from 1906 to 1911 of 6,000,000 souls. 
We hear so much talk of a direct-to-consumer sys- 
tem. What is it? It is nothing more than selling to 
consumers direct—a mail order business. It means that 
our retail stores will not be required. It means we 
will have a few catalog houses in their place. It means 
that instead of the methods of today we will have the 
methods of our big direct-to-consumer concerns. In 
theory, it is very simple; but in practice—look out, you 
reformers! 
; The day is past when we can afford to sit back and 
say “Come on, boy Take all you want, we’ll take 
what’s left.’”’ Ah, yes, it is a fight out in the open from 
now on and our most forcible weapon is publicity, the 
education of the masses. The catalog business, although 
in its infancy, is able to walk without assistance. In 
the last 15 years the business of these concerns, and 
there are only a few of them, has increased from 
$5.000,000 to $263,000,000. Think of it, this direct-to- 
consumer business, among only a few of the ane. 
has increased more than fiftyfold in 15 years. _ Profits 
are going to a few out of the pockets of hundreds of 
thousands. Their system of competition is unfair. They 
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play human nature to win and get the stakes every 
time. Our people like small prices and quality is the 
least of their worries. 'These concerns can put out an 
article inferior to the average retail merchant and yet 
their per cent of profits is as large because they charge 
full price for their article, which, if handled by the 
retailer would go for the same figure. 

It pleases me greatly to observe Col. Lafe Young and 
others going about the State proclaiming the grandeur 
of Iowa’s prairies, the glorious sunsets in her Mississippi 
valley; the fertility of her soil; the wealth of her farm- 
ing population and the like. I have sat spellbound listen- 
ing to these magnificent word pictures, these golden 
dreams of a day to come and their patriotism and loyalty 
stirred up within me a hearty thanks that I could claim 
the dear old State as my birthplace and home. But 
later I happened to look over the census returns and 
saw how Iowa had slipped back a peg and I was pained 
and disappointed. Then I looked into many of our 
larger and smaller cities and to my regret some were 
standing still and others had lost. To my mind came 
the pictures of the sunsets in the Mississippi, the rolling, 
fertile prairie and the well-to-do condition of our peo- 
ple and these all appeared as reasons why we should 
have gone forward. But, by chance, the explanation 
came one day while reading over statistics and found 
that among the States contributing to the mail order 
fund, Pennsylvania was first, Texas second and Iowa 
third. Iowa, our dear old State, our home, is one of the 
greatest fields of operation for these houses. Think of 
it: it is estimated that Iowa last year sent out ap- 
proximately $20,000,000 to these direct-to-consumer con- 
cerns, out of the hands of the retail merchants, job- 
bers and manufacturers into the pockets of a few_ultra- 
rich. Is there any reason why Iowa is slipping? I want 
to tell you men that as long as Iowa continues to send 
money beyond her borders to direct-to-consumer con- 
cerns just that Jong will she go back. 


Lack of space will not permit the talks of the other 
speakers, but an interesting address was made by J. 8S. 
Knox, of Des Moines, who talked for over an hour and 
a half on ‘‘Salesmanship.’’?’ J. C. Hayden, of Minne- 
apolis, talked on the ‘‘Government’s Attitude Toward 
the Retailer,’’? and H. B. Darlington, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, addressed the convention on the ‘‘ Menace 
of the Mail Order House to the Retailer’’ and on ‘‘Com- 
munity Development.’’? The address of every speaker 
was given close attention. Senator A. F. Frudden, first 
president of the Northeastern and Central associations, 
talked on the duty of the retailer and backed up Mr. 
Murphy, of the Iowa Federation of Retail Merchants. 

Reports of committees followed. 


H. T. BARBER, CLARION ; 
ae ‘ae Iowa Retail Lumber- Secretary Iowa Federation of Retail Secretary-Treasurer Northeastern ‘Towa 


men's Association. 


The auditing committee found the accounts of both 
associations correct. 


Election of Officers. 


The nominating committee reported the following offi- 
cers, who were unanimously elected: 


Central Association. 

President—F. J. Ware, Clinton. 

Vice president—G. D. Rose, Dubuque. 

Secretary—C. E. Greef, Eldora. 

Treasurer—Warren,. Brown, Waterloo. 

Directors—Warren Brown, Waterloo; H. T. Barber, Clarion; 
A. CC. Johnson, Dubuque, and C. L. Buckton, Ames. 

Northeastern Association. 

President—J. F. Keve, Arlington. 

Vice president—D.. R. Stone, Delhi. 

Secretary and treasurer—J. L. Frudden, Dubuque. 

Directors—(two years) John Freymann, Dyersville; (one 
year) W. M. Brooks, Waverly, and C. S. Alexander, Cresco. 


Report of Resolutions Committee. 


The committee on resolutions offered the following 
report 





National Federation and Auxiliaries. 


Resolved, That the Central and Northeastern Iowa Asso- 
eciations heartily favor the plan of national organization of 
retail merchants in various lines, as recently accomplished 
a pen the National Federation of Retail Merchants and the 

Federation of Iowa Retail Merchants; and we recommend 
that our officers and members further in every possible way 
the organization of local associations as auxiliaries of the 
State and National bodies. 

Resolved, That we consider this the most important and 
most practical movement ever inaugurated fir the lasting 
benefit of ourselves and of all other retail merchants. 


Parcels Post. 


Whereas, Our National Congress still has under consid- 
eration legislation intended to result in the enactment of 
what is known as the ‘Parcels Post” Bill; and 

Whereas, Both associations here assembled have repeat- 
edly gone on record as opposed to any legislation of this 
nature; and : 

Whereas, Further study of this subject has convinced us 
that the adoption by this Nation of any plan for the ex- 
tension of postal service in this direction would .be. in its 
operation, disastrous to the small merchants of the country; 
be it therefore 

Resolved, That we reiterate our former declarations in 
protest against the legislation now under consideration by 
Congress or any bill which shall involve this Government 


Merchants. 


in the business of carrying merchandise by mail beyond the 
limits now provided in present regulations. 


Government Prosecutions. 

Whereas, During the last year the lumber interests of the 
United States, and more particularly the retail lumber agsso- 
ciations, have been subjected to the most unwarranted at- 
tacks by the daily press of the country, and the most un- 
justifiable prosecution by the federal Government; and 

yhereas, The most rigid investigation up to this time has 
resulted in nothing that would furnish even the remotest 
excuse for this systematic and wholesale persecution of 
honorable men engaged in the peaceful pursuit of a not 
overprofitable occupation; be it therefore 

Resolved, By the Central and Northeastern Iowa Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Associations at this convention that these 
sensational and entirely baseless accusations of the press 
and suits filed by the federal Government are unjust and 
unwarranted and an outrage upon the sense of justice, which 
has been the proudest boast of the American people. As 
retail lumber dealers we take this opportunity of protesting 
against the aspersions cast upon our brethren in the lumber 
business throughout the United States as malicious and un- 
founded and nothing more or less than the unscrupulous 
design of mail order houses and unprincipled political dema- 
gogues to blind the people for the purpose of promoting their 
financial and political fortunes. 


Appreciation and Thanks. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the 
dealers of Waterloo are entitled to our most sincere com- 
mendation for their painstaking efforts in making this a 
most interesting convention. Our thanks are also due to 
the management of the Ellis Hotel for the facilities and at- 
tention offered to make our stay comfortable and pleasant, 
and especially do we appreciate the courtesies extended to us 
by our fellow lumbermen of this city. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and are hereby ex- 
tended to our officers, and bail “ J. Murphy, H. L. Laird, 
Oo. D. Hauschild, J. L. Kno J. C. Hayden, and H. B. 
Darlington, of the AMERIC AN. "LUMBE RMAN, for their able 
and instructive addresses. 

tesolved, That we are again placed under many obliga- 
tions for the beautiful badges furnished each of us through 
the liberality of the Lotham Cypress Company, of St. Louis, 
represented here by M. E, Griffith, and to the Carr & Adams 
Company, of Des Moines, through its manager, J. A. Ball, 
for the fragrant flowers. We beg to assure each of them 
that we collectively and individually accept them in the 
same kind, generous way that they have donated them to 
us. Such acts we ought not to forget hurriedly. Be it further 

Resolved, That to the lumber journals we acknowledge 
accrued favors. Their always fair reports of our meetings 
are read with pleasure, and the continual support and gen- 
erous approval by the lumber journals of our work along our 
association lines is commendable and deserves the unquali- 
fied support of each of our members. A liberal subscription 
list from us to their journals is, to say the least, due each 
of them. The attendance of their representatives here today 
we may well consider a compliment to us. 


The meeting then adjourned. 





DAVID J. MURPHY, DUBUQUE; J. L. FRUDDEN, DUBUQUE 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Attendance. 


Cc. lL. Bueckton, Ames, Ia.; Citizens Lbr, Co. 

S. J. Lienwen, Ackley, la.; Townsend & Merrill Co 

Cc, BE. Frudden, Ackley, la.; Frudden Lbr. Co. 

Cc. FE. Dragoun, Ames, Ia.; Citizens Lbr. Co, 

L. D. Hughey, Bellevue, Ia.; Dorchester & Hughey. 

F. H. Henry, Belle Plaine, Ia.; F..H. Henry. 

Cc. B. Howell, Beaver, Ia.; Wells-Hord Gr. Co. 

J. N. MeCabe, Chicago, Il. 

Pp. B. Little, Chicago, Ill.; O’Gara Coal Co. 

J. . Stickney, Chicago, Ill.; S, C. Schneck, 

Harry I. Worth, Cedar Rapids, Ila.; Winberg Lbr. Co. 

H. J. Winberg, Clarksville, Ia.; Winberg Lbr. Co. 

H. Cc. Spengler, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Frost- Johnson Lbr. Co. 

John Coltman, Chicago, Ill.; American Steel & Wire Co. 

E. M. Ryan, Chicago, lil.; ; ‘American Steel & Wire Co. 

A. Brackney, Clemons, !a.; A. Brackney,. 

R. B. Humfing, Cedar Rapids, la.; R. B. Humfing. 

George P. Boysen, Cedar Falls, Ia.; Boysen Shoe Co. 

J. Ward, Clinton, Ia.; Eclipse Lbr. Co. 

James F. Weart, Cherokee, Ia.; Weart & Lysaght Co. 

L. ¢. Knoils, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Disbrow Sash & Door Co. 

Charles H. Gibbs, Chicago, Ill.; Williams & Peters. 

* L. McCreary, Cedar Falls, Ia.; Cedar Falls Comm’! Club. 

S. A. West, Chicago, Ill.; Consolidation Coal Co. 

R. E. Cutler, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; R. E, Cutler. 

O. H. Bock, Clinton, Ia.; Curtis Bros. Co. 

Louis E. Munhl, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Pine’ Tree Mfg. Co. 

O. E. Smith, Clinton, Ia.; Curtis Bros. Co 

Ek. D. Bowman, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; La. Rea Cypress Co. 

H. J. Gillam, Chicago, Ill.; Muler-Hider Co. 

A. Jeffrey, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Lineback & Jeffrey. 

7 A. Van Vieck, Clinton, Ia.; Eclipse Lbr. Co. 

Lee Canfield, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; ingetay Lbr. Co. 

L. L. Lickin, Clarion, Ila.; Keve Lbr. 

I. J. Sweetser, Chicago, Ill.; Chicago Portland Cement Co. 

c. J. Boon, Chicago, II1.; American Steel & Wire Co. 

Ss. G. Saunders, Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Ill; Bermingham & 
Seaman. 

Met L. Saley, Chicago, Ill.; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

C, M. Wilkins, Chicago, Ill.; Black Swan Co. 

H. B.. Darlington, Chicago, Ill.; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Karl D. Greef, Chicago Heights, Ill.; Midland Lbr. Co. 

F,. E. Birch, Cedar Falls, Ia.; Janesville Barb Wire Co. 

J. P. Jepson, Cedar Falls, Ia.; Townsend & Merrill Co. 

W. G. Weart, Cedar Falls, Ia.; Weart-Frisby Lbr. Co. 

Joe Cowan, Cedar Falls, Ia.; Connell-Cowan Lbr. Co. 

W. S. Bowen, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

J. Cc. Boyd, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Williams & Hunting Co. 

H. T. Barber, Clarion, Ia.; H. T. Barber Lbr. Co. 

Fred Miller, Clarkeville, Ia. 

D. D. Babbet, Clinton, Ia.; Gates Lbr. Co. 

G. W. Ainsworth, Cloquet, Minn.; Northern Lbr. Co. ; 

c. A. Kohlmiers, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Williams & Hunting Co. 

Edmund Dugstad, Chester, Ia.; Edmund Dugstad. 

M. M. Moen, Calmar, Ia.; Northland Pine Co. 

W. E. Thomas, Cloquet, Minn.; Cloquet Lbr. Co. 

David J. Murphy, Dubuque, Ia. 

A. D. Johnson, Dubuque, Ia.; Central Lbr. & Coal Co. 


G. D. Rose, Dubuque, Ia.; Spahn & Rose Lbr. Co 
A. H. Beyer, Dubuque, la.; Carr, Rider & Adams Co 

W. J. Adams, Dubuque, Ia.; Carr, Rider & Adams Co 
Eugene Ryan, Dubuque, la.; Farley & Loetscher Mf o 
H. C. Wareham, Dubuque, la.; Carr, Ryder & Adams C 
P. H. McCursby, Dubuque, la.; Standard Lbr. Yd. Co 
A. F. Frudden, Dubuque, la.; Frudden Lbr. Co 
Frank A. Milens, Dubuque, Ia.; Central Lbr 
J. J. Cheetham, Dubuque, Ia 
a 


. & Coal Co 
& Loetscher, 





J 4 Frudden, Dubuque, Ia.; Frudden Lbr, Co 

J. A. Yoder, Dubuque, Ia.; Central Lbr. & Coal Co, 
Arthur McOrchteer, Dubuque, Ia.; Globe Coal Co 

Cc. O. Lipp, Des Moines, la.; L vets her-Jaeger Mf Co 
Elmer L. Chew, Des Moines, Ia.; Carr & Adams Co 

Cc. A. Finkbine, Des Moines, la ‘Wisconsin Lbr. Co, 





W. H. Copley, Des Moines, Ia.; 

Charles Masters, Des Moines, .; Century Lbr. Co 

R. E. Chapman, Des Moines, Wasem Plaster (Co 

George B. Rex, Des Moines, Ia.; Wilson- Rex Lbr. Co, 

H. D. Keyser, Des Moines, Ila.; Wisconsin Lbr. Co 

E. W. Namur,’ Des Moines, la.; Namur Co. 

I. B. Thomas, Davenport, Ia.; Eclipse Paint & Mf 

E. R. Stone, Delhi, la.; E. R. Stone. 

John Freymann, Dyersville, Ia.; John Freymann 

A. Moeller, Dysart, Ia.; Farmers’ Lbr. Co 

John Brandon, Dysart, Ia.; Dysart Lbr. Co 

Anton R. Lorenzen, Dike, Ia.; Townsend & Mer 

J. S. Knox, Des Moines, Ia.; Knox School of Salesmanship 

W. R. Scholfield, Eldon, Ia Lorell-Scholiield Lbr. Co 

Gus O. Donnell, Elma, Ia *. W. Chapman Lbr. Co 

L. F. Wiese, Everly, Ia.; Floete Lbr. Co. 

E. L. Rice, Elma, la. ; Eclipse Lbr. Co. 

E. J. Ellis, Farley, la.; George McGee. 

J. A. Klinger, Fairbank, Ia.; C. W. Chapman Lbr. Co 

John Clansen, Fredericksburg, Ia.; Eclipse Lbr. Co 
ton, Ia. 

J. Clansen, Fredericksburg, Ia.; Eclipse Lbr. 

D. R. Warburton, G 

G 


carr & Adams Co 





g. Co 











Co 
innell, la.; D. R. Warburton. 
G. O. Watland, rinnell, la.; Watland Lbr. Co. 

Cc. G. Bracher, Garner, la.; C. G. Bracher Lbr. Co 
A. J. Packard, Garyville, La.; Lyon Cypress Lbr. C 
M. A. Beebe, Hampton, Ia.; Beebe Lbr. Co, 








H. R. Hollis, Hudson, Ia.; Hudson Lbr. Co. 

H. B. Eighner, Hudson, Ia.; Hudson Lbr. Co 

A. N. Harrison, Hampton, la.; Townsend & Merrill Co. 
H. F. Harmon, Hubbard, Ia.; Townsend & Merril] Co. 


William Welp, Haverhill, Ia.; William Welp. 

J. D. McAllister, Hapkunton, Ia.; J. D. McAllister Si 

O,. C. Stubbs, Iowa Falls. Ia.; H. Chatten Lbr. Co. 

L Plane, Independence, Ia.; Wackerbarth & Blamer (« 

G seorge T. Blamer, Independence, la.; Wackerbarth & Bl: 

Co. 

C. A. Pfund, Jewell, Ia.; Pfund Lbr. Co. 

William Armstrong, Janesville, la.; Armstrong Lbr. C 

T. F. Kenneally, Jesup, Ia.; C. W. Chapman Lbr. C 

A. ¥F. Nounenache r, Jesup, Ia.; Spahn & Rose Lbr. Co 

F. W. Ahern, Kansas City, Mo.; Duncan Shgl. & Lbr. C 

W. J. Dooley, Lawler, Ia.; F. E. Ayers & Co. 

I. F. Noxon, Lutcher, La.; Lutcher & Moore. 

J. F. Noxon, Lutcher, La.; Lutcher & Moore. 

Charles A. Fultz, La Porte City, Ia.; Spahn & Rose Lbr. Co 

George C. Kober, La Porte City, Ia.; Kober Lbr. Co, 

W. O. Butler, Marshalltown, la.; Citizens Lbr. Co. 

H. O. Hyatt, Marshalltown, Ila.; Citizens Lbr. Co 

O. D. Hauschild, Minneapolis, Minn.; Retail Lumberm 
Assn. 

Cc. E. Johnston, Minneapolis, Minn.; F. E. Reynolds Co. 

F. E. Reynolds, Minneapolis, Minn.; F. E. Reynolds C 

J. B. Millard, Minneapolis, Minn.; Crovheten Lbr. Co, 

J. W. Phillips, Minneapolis, Minn.; C. A. Smith Lbr. ¢ 

H. W. Barker, Minneapolis, Minn.; Northland Pine ¢ 

J. F. Hayden, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. C. Bond, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. B. Waits Lbr. Co 

A 

J 











L. King, Montezuma, la.; O. C. King & Co. 

E. Watts, Mason City, Ia.; Pine Tree Mfg. Co, 

E. B. Bofander, Manchester, Ia.; Eclipse Lbr. Co. 

E. N. Wolcott, Manchester, Ia.; Wolcott Bros. 

J. M. Butler, Muscatine, la.; Roach & Musser Sash & Door Co 
J. F. Lynel, Mason City, la.; Northwestern Cement C 
Cc, O. Reagm. Mason City, la.; Lehigh Cement Co 
E. V. Heelbert, Mason City, Ia.; Lehigh Cement ¢ 
. W. Cronk, Montour, Ia.; Cronk Bros, 
A. S. Anderson, Melbourne, Ia.; D. Eastman Lbr. Co. 
W. N. Wolcott, Manchester, la.; Wolcott Bros. 

H. S. Risser, North English, la.: Home Lbr. Co 

ag er S. Jasper, Newton, Ia.; Jasper Lbr. Co. 

és. Fi. ‘ampbell, Nora Springs, la.; Nora Springs Lbr. € 
Ss. B. Sameren. Nashua, Ia.; Bellamy-Gates-Dawson Co. 
E. Reece, New Providence, la.; Davis & Mosee 

W. A. Granger, Nashua, la.; Granger & Nafus. 

James W. King, Oelwein, la.; Cole & King Bros 

Fred H. Jengensen, Olin, Ia.; Olin Lbr. Co 

W. L. Preston, Oelwein, Ia.; Cole & King Bros 

T. E. Kurt, Oelwein, la.; Kurt & Mastin. 

L. N. Bardeen, Oran, la.; Brooks Lbr. Co. 

George Goats, Postville, la. 

J. C. Sutherland, Potlatch, Idaho; Potlatch Lbr. Cc. 

F. W. Clanswig, Parkersburg, la.; C. W. Chapman Lbr, ¢ 
H. Johnson, Parkersburg, oh Spahn & Rose Lbr. Co 

T. B. Adams, Quincy, IIl.; W. I. McKee Lbr. Co. 
George P. Reed, Quincy, Illl.; W. I. McKee. 

R. W. Hicks, Quasqueton, Ia.; A. W. Savage Lbr. Co. 

H. A. Wilson, Quasqueton, Ia. 

J. W. Parrish, Reinbeck, Ta. ; Reinbeck Lbr. Co. 

F. A. Dekman, Readlyn, la.; F Lbr. Co. 

E. B. Chandom, Riceville, : . Chapman Lbr. Co 
A. H. Moeller, Reinbeck, Ia.; Moeller & Walke1 

J. B. Wheeler, Rockford, Ia.; W. G. Wheeler. 

George F. Branson, Rudd, Ia.; Central Lbr. & Coal Co. 

J. H. Fangmier, Readlyn, Ia.; Brooks Lbr. Co. 

W. C. Tenn, Rock Island, Ill.; Rock Island Sash & Door Wks. 
W. M. Klenk, St. Louis, Mo.; Julius Seidel Lbr. Co. 

L. E. Cornelius, St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co. 

E. W. Blumer, St. Louis, Mo.; Lothman Cypress Co. 

H. M. Willhite, St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co. 

M. E. Griffith, St. Louis, Mo.; Lothman Cypress Co. 

Charles E. Martin, St. Louis, Mo.; Sabine Lbr. Co. 

W. A. Winter, St. Louis, Mo.; Acme Cement Plaster Co. 
W. H. Beverstock, St. Louis, Mo.; W. T. Ferguson Lbr. Co. 
George W. Lewison, St. Anthony, Ia.; J. & W. C. Shull. 

L. B. Stewart, Sandusky, Ia.; Sandusky Post Cement Co. 
S. W. Chambers, Stanley, Wis.; North Western Lbr. Co 

W. H. Heyer, Sumner, Ia.; Heyer-Warner Lbr. & Coal Co. 
F. J. Igou, Texarkana, Ark.; Wm. Buchanan. 

William Dragoun, Toledo, Ia.; Citizens Lbr. Co. 

D. E. Baker, Traer, Ia.; D. E. Baker Lbr. Co. 

J. H. Marsau, Traer, Ia.; Wood & Marsau. 

Frank A. Melins, he Ia.; Tripoli Lbr. Co. 

F. L. Evans, Tama, Ia.; W. M. Stewart Lbr. Co. 

J. E. Troth, Toledo, <3 as Jie “EPOCH 

L. W. Ellis, Vinton, Ellis Lbr. Co. 

H. W. Bailey, Van Ia.; Clark Lbr. Co. 

Theo. Muhl, Vinton, Ia.; Theo. Muhl. 

Noble Little, Waterloo, Ia.; C. W. Chapman Lbr. Co. 

Neel J. Brown, Waterloo, I Waterloo Lbr. Co. 

T. J. O'Connell, Waterloo, Ia.; T. J. O'Connell. 

John H. Craig, Waterloo, Ia.; Bartlett & McFarland 

Geo. Haven, Waterloo, Ia.; Crow Wing Lbr. Co. 

F. J. Fortunski, Waterloo, Ia.; Gronen & Cowan. 

Edward Held, Waterloo, Ia.; Gronen & Cowan. 

c. W. Chapman, Waterloo, Ia. 

P. E. Canfield, Waterloo, Ia.; Canfield Lbr. Co. . 

A. W. McFarland, Waterloo, Ia.; Bartlett & McFarland. 
W. A. Brown, Waterloo, Ia.; Waterloo Lbr. Co. 

William Leask, jr., Waterloo, Iz Nauman Co 

Stephen D. Brown, Waterloo, Ia.; Waterloo Lbr. Co. 

Roger W. Jackson, Waterloo, la.; Jackson Lbr. & Supply Co. 
W. C. Wilby, Waterloo, Ia. 

W. M. Brooks, Waverly, Ia.: Brooks Lbr. Co. 

R. E. Quick, Waverly, Ia.; Brooks Lbr. Co. 

W. A. Spreker, Waverly, Ia.; Spahn & Rose Lbr. Co. 

W. M. Saylor, Waverly, Ia.; Citizens Lbr. Co. 

S. S. Grauber, Wisliams, Ia.; Spahn & Rose Lbr. Co. 

J. M. Chase, Winthrop, Ia.; Eclipse Lbr. Co. 

R. S. Summett, Wyoming, Ia.; Home Lbr. Co. 

Geo. Friend, Warren, Ark.; Southern Lbr. Co 

tay V. Clute, Winfield, La.; Tremont Lbr. Co 

P. A. Davenport, Zearing, Ia.; J. & W. C. Shull 


THE SOCIAL SIDE. 

The association entertained the members and visitors 
at a noon luncheon in the Acme restaurant and in the 
evening the Waterloo lumbermen gave a theater party 
at the Majestic Theater, after which Messrs. Gronen and 
Cowan invited everybody to a Dutch luncheon at their 
offices in the Lafayette Building. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


March 12—Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Exchange Hotel, Montgomery, Ala. 

March 12-13—New Mexico & Arizona Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Albuquerque, N. M. 


March 21—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
March 30—National Association Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 
under auspices of the 
Nashville, Tenn. 


April 8-10—Conference 
Commercial Congress, 


Southern 









April 9-11 Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Fort Worth. 

May 7-9—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

May American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’, 
National Supply & Machinery Dealers’, Southern Supply «& 
Machi y Dealers’ associations, Monticello Hotel, Nor 
folk, Va. 

May 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, New 





Haven, Conn. 
June 6-7—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
> 


July 25-27—Pacific Logging Congress, Tacoma, Wash. 
) gging 





TEXAS SECRETARY PREPARES FOR MEETING. 


Sam T. Swinford, secretary of the Texas Lumber- 
men’s Association, is busily engaged preparing for 
the coming annual meeting of the association, which 
convenes in Fort Worth, April 9, for a three days’ 
session. Mr. Swinford will go to Fort Worth soon to 
meet the local committee and formulate with them 
the detailed program for the meeting. Mr. Swinford 
says the Fort Worth lumbermen are planning to make 
this the greatest meeting for many years, and he 
hopes to offer an unusually interesting program. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF PHILADELPHIA 
RETAILERS, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 4.—The annual meeting 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia was held at the Continental Hotel, February 27. 
The association now has a membership of something 
over 40, and with its guests there were over 50 present 
at the meeting. . 

All the officers’ reports were made verbally, and Presi- 
dent MacBride spoke of the constant changes that time 
is making in the methods of doing business, reminding 
his hearers that such changes have occurred in the retail 
lumber business, and would continue, but that no mat 
ter what changes might come, or what agitation was 
produced, there must always be the retail or local lum- 
berman, who carries his stock on hand for immediate 
delivery in any desired quantity. 

The report of the treasurer, Charles P. Maule, showed 
the association to be in good financial position. 

Following the banquet an entertainment, including 
eight numbers of high-class vaudeville, was given ani 
voted by the members to be one of the best ‘‘shows”’ 
ever presented at a local lumbermen’s meeting. 

William C. MacBride, of the Haney-White Co., was 
reelected president for a third term; Fisher Dalrymple, 
of the Samuel B. Vrooman Co., was reelected vice presi- 
dent for a term; and Charles P. Maule, the 
permanent secretary and treasurer, was reelected for the 
thirteenth successive term. 

Paul Pearson, of the Pearson & Ludascher Lumber 
Co.; Herbert P. Robinson, of Miller-Robinson & Co.; 
and Richard Torpin, jr., of R. Torpin & Co., were 
elected directors. 


second 





MONTHLY MEETING AND DINNER. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 5.—Monday night the Lum- 
bermen’s Club held its regular monthly meeting and 
dinner at the Business Men’s Club. After reading the 
minutes of the previous meeting by Secretary Bolser, 
President Richey called for the report of the arbitration 
committee named to settle a dispute between the John 
Dulweber Lumber Co., this city, and the Weston Lumber 
Co., of Weston, W. Va. The report of the committee 
indicated that both parties were somewhat lax in not 
having a more clear understanding of the grade that 
was to be shipped—a car of shop chestnut—but found 
that the Dulweber company was within its rights and 
consequently settled the matter in its favor. 

President Richey then introduced Charles W. Dupuis, 
of the Western German Bank of Cincinnati, who has 
studied currency problems for years and who holds the 
chair of finance and commerce in the University of Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Dupuis’ subject was the ‘‘ Proposed Bank- 
ing and Currency Reform.’’ 





THE HARDWOOD SITUATION. 


March 5.—At the offices of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States it was reported that conditions at producing 
points are better. The mills are again running, the 
weather having moderated sufficiently to make this possi- 
ble and there is as much activity displayed as is possible 
with the short supply of logs on hand at the mills. The 
ground is too wet to permit of much logging and it will 
require a couple of weeks of good drying weather to pro- 
duce very great results in the logging field. 

The new president of the association, W. E. DeLaney, 
of the Kentucky Lumber Co., can be found daily at the 
association office. Mr. DeLaney is not only a very hard 
and effective worker, but he is planning some new inno- 
vations to be put into practice in the association’s work 
and expects to greatly enlarge the scope of its working 
and benefit to its members. 

D. M. Reed, the association’s local inspector, has re- 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Hardwood 


turned from an inspection trip in Ohio. 
work was much 
snow. 

Visitors at the office this week were J. S. Walker, of 
the J. S. Walker Lumber Co., O’Keefe, W. Va., and 
J. W. Kitchen, of the J. W. Kitchen Lumber Co., Ash- 
land, Ky. 


He reports his 
interfered with on account of heavy 





MAY ESTABLISH WEIGHT INSPECTION 
DEPARTMENT. 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association is consider- 
ing the establishment of a ‘‘Coast Weight Inspection 
Department,’’ to be in charge of the railroad repre- 
sentative of the association, whose duty it would be to 
see that all railroad scales are tested. The establish- 
ment of the department depends entirely upon an in- 
crease in the membership to approximately 150. It is 
believed that the plan will go through, as lumbermen 
are anxious to know that scales on which their lum- 
ber is weighed are either accurate or faulty, and it is 
only through such a department that this informa- 
tion may be obtained for them. 





MONTANA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION SEEKS CO- 
OPERATION OF NON-MEMBERS. 
KALISPELL, MONT., March 4.—The Northern Montana 
Forestry Association, organized last year for the pro- 
tection of the forests from fire, is endeavoring to popu- 
larize its organization by sending out appeals to all 
non-members for their cooperation during the coming 
fire season. The organization now has within its fire 
districts approximately 750,000 acres whose owners are 
members of the association. The entire district con- 
tains nearly 1,000,000 acres and it is believed that the 
remainder of the acreage will be included within the 

next few weeks. 





COLUMBIA RIVER LOGGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 4.—The supply of logs in the 
water in the Columbia River district has decreased about 
20,000,000 feet during the last month, according to the 
most recent canvas just made. It is estimated that there 
are about 90,000,000 feet of logs available for immediate 
use, which means a 40-day supply for the mills in the 
district. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Columbia 
River Loggers’ Association in its rooms in the Chamber 
ot Commerce building the situation was discussed and 
conditions found very satisfactory, it being the custom 
to have about 100,000,000 feet of logs available under 
normal conditions. 

Inquiry among the loggers indicates that some camps 
have already commenced operations, while others are 
about to start after having been shut down for three 
months or more. It is estimated that by April 1 the 
daily output of the camps in operation will be about 
1,250,000 feet. In this connection it might be stated 
that the daily consumption of the mills in the district is 
somewhat over 2,000,000 feet of fir. 

A letter was received from Secretary A. B. Wastell 
eonveying his resignation and explaining that it would 
be impossible for him to devote the necessary time to 
the office. The resignation was accepted and [. L. 
Webster, of the Chapman Timber Co., was elected sec- 
retary, the change to become effective at once. Mr. 
Wastell has been secretary for a year, but having charge 
of the work at the camps of The Whitney Co. (Ltd.), 
near Astoria, is compelled to spend much of his time 
out of the city. 

A letter addressed to the secretary was received from 
Easson (Ltd.), Kilbirnie, Wellington, New Zealand, 
dated January 18, which will be of interest to the ]um- 
ber and logging interests. It reads: 

We are installing a fair sized milling plant in connection 
with our business here and intend to mill fir and cedar, and 
— going through 8,000,000 feet of these timbers an- 
' We would esteem it a favor if you would ask one of your 
best firms to quote a sailer cargo of from 1,000,000 to 2,- 
000,000 feet of fir and cedar logs (c. i. f. e.) Wellington, 


New Zealand. You might also ask them to make their 
quotation explicit as possible as to diameters, lengths, 


quality of timbers, ete. 

We may mention logs and hewn timbers come into New 
Zealand duty free; sawn timber is dutiable. 

Quotations will require to be bedrock as we are obtaining 
other quotations in another direction. 

Following is the answer of the Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Association to the letter: 

We note the proposition that you have of importing fir 
and cedar in the log, but must advise that our people are 
not in position to handle it. Not only is it a new thing to 
ship logs from this district but aside from the probable im- 
practicability of doing so, would advise that sailing vessels 
or steamers are not obtainable even for lumber offering for 
export and vessel owners are very much disinclined to han- 
dle round stuff on account of the loss in stowage. Further- 
more few vessels are rigged to adequately handle the stowage 
of logs. 

We are therefore advising you that we can not sce our 
way clear to entertain your proposition. 

The matter was referred to several individual logging 
and sawmill coneerns, and those heard from so far 
seemed to feel that the business could not well be han- 
dled here, some setting forth the fact that the mill 
in New Zealand would probably not be equipped to 
handle timber of such size as is grown here. 

J. S. O’Gorman, of the Wisconsin Logging & Timber 
Co., who returned yesterday from an extended tour of 
the East and South, spoke of his trip and said that he 
had found that business in the East seemed to be very 
conservative, everybody apparently playing a waiting 


game, principally because of the coming national elec- 
tion. He found the lumber manufacturers in the South 
very well satisfied with conditions there, most of them 
reporting a good volume of trade and fair prices. 





FORESTRY EXHIBIT AT SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 


The conservation commission of the State of New 
York will present an interesting exhibit at the Fight- 
eenth Annual Sportsmen’s Show to be held at Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, March 1 to 9. Assistant 
Secretary John J. Farrell will be in charge. The exhibit 
will include a demonstration of reforestation, practical 
helps on the handling of the farm woodlot and many 
other things of interest to timber owners and to the 
general public. 





CALIFORNIA HOO-HOO DOINGS. 


San Francisco, March 4.—There is no longer any 
doubt of the renaissance of Hoo-Hoo in California, The 
concatenation held Saturday evening at the call of Vice- 
gerent Snark IF. S. Palmer, with Supreme Organizer 
W. M. Stephenson presiding, was an unqualified success. 
Fifteen blooded kittens were initiated and there was an 
attendance of over 100. After the initiation the wants 
of the inner man were satisfied and remarks on topics 
of deep interest to Hoo-Hoo were made by W. M. 
Stephenson, Hugh Hogan, R. A. Hiscox, Frank W. 
Trower and P. B. Kyne. 


The Initiates. 


Louis Albert Henry Kling 
Carroll Burnett McElroy 
Andrew Anthony Moran 
Harry Edmund Officer 
Reginald Edmund Smith 
Wade Nelson Shiffiett 
Arthur James Voye 


Carl Gustave Adams 
Edmund Spencer Brush 
Thomas James Cokeley 
William Ralston Dickson 
J. Homer Fritch 

Paul Sayre Gavin 

Starr Charles Horsford 
Albert Mason Hildebrandt 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB NOTES. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 5.—The annual election of 
officers and directors of the Nashville Lumbermen’s 
Club will be a comparatively tame affair March 12, 
compared with other similar events. Heretofore there 
have been competitive tickets, but the officers and di- 
rectors who have been in charge during the last year 
have discharged their duties so efficiently that the mem- 
bers were not disposed to make any changes during the 
next twelve months. The nominating committee recently 
appointed by the club reported, as forecasted by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, that the best interests of the 
club demanded that all the old officers and directors be 
reelected and only two changes in the board of directors 
were suggested. The secretary of the club will there- 
fore cast the vote of the entire club for the reelection 
of the old officers and nearly all the former directors, 
as follows: President, Hamilton Love; vice president, 
C. M. Morford; secretary, S. Cecil Ewing; treasurer, 
Thomas R. LeSueur; directors, Henderson Baker, M. C. 
Ewing, W. M. Faris, jr., C. L. McConnell and C. T. 
Dews. 

The club is making plans for a busy year. A series 
of interesting addresses are being arranged to be de- 
livered every few weeks during the year by experts on 
some particular line connected with the lumber business. 
These addresses will pertain to railroad matters, lumber 
laws, insurance, credits and other subjects of equal 
importance to the trade. The club will continue the 
regular weekly meetings. 

A delegation officially representing the Lumbermen’s 
Club left here Tuesday night on a special car for 
Louisville to attend the annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, accompanied 
by representatives of the Nashville Board of Trade and 
the Nashville Industrial Bureau. The entire party was 
armed with ammunition for capturing the 1913 conven- 
tion of the association. They went out for ‘‘blood’’ 
and if they do not win they will know the reason why. 
The Nashville delegation was compdsed of Hamilton 
Love, J. H. Bird, Theodore Dunlap, P. J. Loevenhart, 
T. B. Johnson, T. R. LeSueur, C. M. Morford, C. E. 
Hunt, T. A. Washington, of the Lumbermen’s Club; 
i, S. Shannon, E. W. Foster, Maj. E. B. Stahlman, of 
the Board of Trade and Industrial Bureau. 


PAPAL LIFALII In 


SOUTH DAKOTA SCHOOL LANDS. 


President Taft has signed a proclamation which makes 
it possible for the State of South Dakota to immediately 
select 60,143 acres of land from the Harney and Sioux 
National Forests in exchange for school lands of equal 
area and value. This action did not result until after 
Supervisor Paul Kelleter of the Black Hills National 
Forest, representing the Department of Agriculture; 
I, F. Brinker, commissioner of Department of School 
and Public Lands of South Dakota, representing that 
State, and Seth Bullock, made a careful study to learn 
the value of the school lands and of the forest areas 
relinquished by the Government. 

This is the first exchange made since a plan was 
effected by the Forest Service several years ago, with 
a view of settling vexed questions of school lands within 
national forests in the Western States. A similar agree- 
ment between the Federal Government and Idaho has 
been entered into, and negotiations are pending with 
other States. The terms require that the State of 
South Dakota must make all selections within 90 days 
of the proclamation date. 
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NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ ANNUA 





Twentieth Yearly Convention—Reports Show Efficient Work in All Departments 
—Large Increase in Membership Presages Widening of Influence—Business 
Sessions Highly Profitable — Entertainment Features Elaborate. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 6.—With the customary ob- 
servance of association usage, the twentieth annual 
meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, scheduled for 10:30 this morning; was 
called to order at 11:27. At that time President F. R. 
Babcock called the convention to order in the ball 
room on the tenth floor of the Seelbach Hotel, saying: 


_ Gentlemen, I will ask you to come to order for the open- 
ing of our twentieth annual convention. We have met in 
Louisville at the earnest solicitation and cordial invitation 
and welcome extended to us by members of the Louisville 
Hardwood Club. Only those of us who have been closely 
identified with the arrangements for this meeting know the 
unusual effort, the painstaking on their part with which 
they have tried to arrange for our pleasure and comfort 
while here. Among other things, they have arranged that 
you should have a word of welcome from the mayor of 
this city. Unfortunately, he is detained, but it is with 
pleasure that I have the privilege to introduce for your 
consideration Mr. J. W. 8S. Clemons, special representative 
- en of Louisville, who will address you. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Clemons—Mr. President and gentlemen of the asso- 
ciation: As your presiding officer has stated, I am here in 
the place of the Hon. W. O. Head, our worthy mayor, who 
found it impossible to attend. I am sorry he is not here 
in his own behalf, because his genial presence and hearty 
manner of welcoming associations like your own are always 
worth considering. He delegated me, however, to come 
around in his place and speak for him a word of welcome, 
and I therefore, in the name of the great corporation of 
the city of Louisville, extend to you the heartiest and most 
cordial welcome and all the privileges and immunities of 
the city of Louisville. It is not worth while extending to 
you the keys of the city, for everything is wide open and 
nothing is locked up. 

Your president has just said that very flattering promises 
were made to you to get you to come here. I hope that 
those promises were not based on climatic conditions. We 
do not often have weather like this—little sunshine and 
nothing but snow for a long time. It is very unusual and 
on weather account we can not deliver the gcods. The 
only sunshine we have now is the kind that is bottled up— 
bottled in bond. [Laughter.] I presume there is some of 
it around the city. 


The speaker referred to Louisville citizens’ pride in 
their city and to Kentucky hospitality and, while 
deploring the necessity for destruction of trees, said 
that sensible business men accepted that necessity 
and regarded lumbermen more as reforesters than as 
deforesters, and closed by saying: ‘‘I will conclude 
by extending to you the most hearty welcome possible 
on behalf of the city of Louisville.’’ | Applause. | 

The Chair—We would have been very glad to have the 
honorable mayor with us, but I am sure we have no un- 
"toward regret, and we are very grateful to you for your 
cordial words of welcome. 

In addition to the mayor's address, our 
arranged that we should have a word of welcome from 
their own body, the Louisville Hardwood Club, and we will 
hear from Mr, D. E. Kline, representing the club. 

Mr. Kline—I wish to take but a few moments of your 
valuable time in order to express to you the pleasure that 
the Louisville Hardwood Club has in having you with us. 
1 will say in advance that I think the address of Mr. 
Clemons, who represented the mayor of this city—in fact, 
I am sure, that his address was not merely a_ perfunctory 
uddress of welcome but was absolutely sincere. I also wish 
to say that the traditional keys of tne city could not have 
been placed in more worthy hands than yours. ~— | |. 

When the Hardwood Club in response to its invitation 
was advised that the convention was to be held here a 
feeling of elation was in the minds of the members of the 
club that you had permitted us to entertain you and had 
conferred upon us the rare honor of becoming your hosts. 
The Louisville Hardwood Club has some slight reputation 
for work; I do not know that it has any reputation for 
words. Therefore we wish to say to you that we trust 
that the proposed entertainment provided for yourself and 
your ladies here will be approved. 

In this State of Kentucky, where relationship is traced 
to the remotest member of kindred blood and through rela- 
tionship by marriage, they become one great family of kindred 
of cousins. It seems to me, taking up the association idea 
and the fact that kindred makes kindred, that we too 
should become, if we have not already become, a_ great 
family of lumber cousins. [Applause.] In Kentucky we 
have an expression (and I speak of this without conceit or 
prejudice, as I am a Kentuckian only by adoption)—we 
have an expression “you all,’”’ which has always seemed to 
me to be one of great comfort. It seems to create a very 
comfortable sort of “homey” feeling—a sort ef embrace, 
as it were, a sort of binding to bring us together. There- 
fore I wish to express it that when “you all’ have com- 
pleted your labors and have separated for your various 
homes your recollections of Louisville will be of most 
pleasurable character. I thank you. [Applause.] 


Of International Scope. 


The Chair—I have often thought that, while our associa- 
tion is national by name and international in fact, we have 
sometimes suffered through the fact that we have been 
iermed by some of our middle western and far western friends 
nn eastern association. It has therefore been thought wise 
that we should have just a word of recognition of these 
words of welcome by one of our friends representing our 
sister country, Canada, and I take pleasure in presenting 
Mr. Gordon C. Edwards, of Ottawa. 

Mr. Edwards—I deem it a very great honor, coming from 
Canada, to have been selected by you to respond to these 
addresses. of welcome of our Louisville friends today. I 
am sure that on behalf of this association, an association 
of which we are all proud to be members, I can extend to 
Mr. Clemons, representing the mayor of this city, and to 
Mr. Kline, of the Hardwood Club, our hearty thanks for 
their very cordial welcome. 

Since joining this association as a member, 10 years ago, 
it has been my privilege to accompany the association to 
many cities in several States of this great Republic, and 
on no occasion have we been received in more hearty manner 
than we have been received téday. When Mr. Brown, of 
the Louisville Hardwood Club, wrote me, as he did all of 
the dir¢ctors, pointing out the advantages of a meeting in 


hosts have also 

















Louisville, I said that personally I was in favor of an 
early meeting in Louisville, but I did not know that it 
was opportune to come this year. 3ut I can assure that 
club that the trustees did not take long to decide to accept 
their kind invitation, and I disclose no secret when I say 
that we were unanimous in accepting the invitation to come 
to Louisville. 

Our president has referred to the association to which 
we belong as being really international, especially in its 
scope. We cover 28 States of the Union and at least five 
Provinces of the Dominion of Canada. Our members did 
once extend from the Atiantic to the Pacific coast in Can- 
ada, but I am informed that our most western member has 
resigned. But we shall soon bave more. I look forward 
to the day when I hope we shall have as many members 
on the other side of the boundary as we have, shall I say, 
in this section, and if the association think it in the in- 
terest of the whole organization to make it international I 
am sure the Canadians will not object to that. 

It may be of interest to you to know that altogether a 
considerable quantity of lumber goes from Canada to the 
United States, and Mr. Clemons has referred to the matter 
of conservation, in which Canada and the United States 
are together interested, and he has referred to the matter 
of ‘‘sparing the tree,” and when I tell you that 476,000,000 
feet of your lumber came into Canada last year I can as- 
sure you that you are assisting us greatly in the matter of 
conservation. [Applause and laughter.] If the increase 
keeps up at that rate I think we shall all have to curtail 
our outputs and let you keep pouring it in, and under- 
stand that in a few years the lumber supply will be taken 
away and then we will get back a little on the price on 
which your lumber is coming into Canada to day. 

thank you again for your kind welcome to your 
Kentucky home.’ [Applause. ] 


THE BUSINESS PROCEEDINGS. 


The Chair here called for the regular order of 
business as shown by the program. On motion the 
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roll call and the reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting were dispensed with, and President Babcock 
read 

The President’s Address. 

He prefaced his annual address by saying: 

I_ wish some of you would be kind enough to offer a 
motion to dispense with this. [Laughter.] After listening 
to these eloquent words of welcome from our hosts I am re- 
minded of a little story told of a jockey at a country fair, 
who had a pretty nice looking horse and a tab on it that 
it was for sale. Nobody seemed to be interested in it until 
— one asked him “‘What are you going to sell that horse 
or.?”” 

“Five hundred dollars,” he answered. 

“Well,” said the other, “I haven't that 
will give you $75 for it.” 

“That's a heap of a drop,” said the jockey, “but I guess 
I will take it.” 

This is a heap 
previous speakers, 
[ Laughter. ] 

There are some well established customs that it seems 
well to follow, particularly those of recording the past 
and forecasting the future. The history of 1911 has 
already been written. The volume contains many refer- 
ences that we all.-hope may soon be forgotten; in the 
main, however, it contains many pleasantries and will 
long be referred to with pride and satisfaction. 

From a purely business standpoint the year did not 
measure up to our expectation, for we had hoped that 
the crisis of the panic had been reached and brighter 
days were at hand. As to volume of business little criti- 
eism should be offered. Many other conditions and 
improvements are overdue and would be much appre- 
ciated and enjoyed by all. 

From a purely association standpoint we have little of 
which to complain. There never has been a time when 
the facilities of our association were more needed or 
more used by our members. A careful analysis of 
the records will show an increased participation and 
cooperation by all members. 

The conservative policies so well founded and estab- 
lished leave little or no opportunities for wide variation 
or material improvement in the official duties in the 
administration of the affairs of the association. We are 
therefore gratified to be able to report a very satisfac- 
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tory and substantial increase in membership, due largely 
to the splendid efforts of our membership committee. 
History has taught us to expect a 10 per cent fluctuation 
in membership from natural sources. It is therefore with 
much keener regret that we are reminded that nearly all 


of the withdrawals of last year have been caused by 
financial reverses and embarrassment, and it is with 
profound regret that we are in duty bound called upon 


to express our sympathies for those of our members and 
friends who were unable to weather the storm that has 
so persistently prevailed throughout the last four years, 
without a single ray of sunshine or relief. . 
These burdens of our industry have been added to 
during the year by insistence on the part of the unin- 
formed that the lumber trade was operating as a trust 
and by the action of the Department of Justice in filing 


of suits and indictments in several sections of the 
country. 
You will recall that at the time of our meeting last 


year in convention, the department was investigating this 
association and after a careful and long continued con- 
sideration of our records and methods we were not 
made defendants in any of these actions and the opinion 
prevailed that our work was being done on legitimate 
lines, in a fair way, and well. inside the requirements of 
the law. 

Some of the associations and officers, have been 
prominent in lumber trade affairs, and some of these 
among our long time friends, are required to give reasons 


who 


in the courts why they are organized and as to their 
operation of rules and regulations. 
The Principles Involved. 
Much of the principles involved seem necessary to 


preserve the life of trade organizations and we hope for 
them a speedy and favorable settlement of these issues. 
Having had no unusual or extraordinary expenditures, 
the financial condition of the association is very satisfac- 
tory, aS we have in the treasury a slightly increased 
balance for the year just ended. 
One has only to become closely 
machinery of our organization to fully appreciate the 
effectiveness of our various bureaus. It has brought me 
to the full realization of the fact that any firm doing a 
general lumber business can not afford to forego the 
benefits that are to be derived by an affiliation with our 
association. The heads of the various departments 
courteous, energetic, and the benefits to be 
the use of their departments are many. The dues and 
fees are within the reach of all. I can do no better than 
to voice the sentiment of my predecessor in the regret 
that our full membership does not make use of our 
Bureau of Information, for the high mark of efficiency 
attained offers concrete and valuable information un- 
obtainable from all other sources. I point to the resources 
of this department as a splendid basis on which we may 
well invite the consideration of our friends looking toward 
a membership in our association. This bureau commands 
the undivided attention of Manager W. W. Schupner, 
iussisted by the board of managers, under whose direct 
supervision the bureau comes. 
Our collection department has been forced to activity 
by the unusual demand made upon it, and the results ob- 
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tained are most gratifving. Through the prestige of the 
association, benefits are often conferred on the debtor 


as well as the creditor by the averting of legal action. 
The’ details of the work of this department will be 
brought out in the manager’s report. 

Our Transportation Bureau .has become a_ confirmed 
necessity, and is yearly becoming more efficient. This 
has been clearly demonstrated to those of our members 
who avail themselves of its facilities. The services of 
this bureau are at the disposal of our members free of 
charge, and we recommend ycur cooperation and the 
consideration of the advantages offered by the bureau. 
During the year they have filed several formal and im- 
portant complaints with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which will no doubt be brought out in detail in 
the bureau’s report and in the report of the railroad and 


transportation committee, under whose jurisdiction this 
bureau is operated, and to whom credit is due for a 
share of the measure of success. attained. 

Coastwise Insurance. 


Coastwise insurance is a subject that for many years 
engaged our careful consideration and the report of the 
committee will reveal the fact that they have taken up 
the work with renewed activity, realizing the advantages 
obtainable if prosecuted to successful conclusion. I ven- 
ture to hope that. as a result, some organization may be 


effected that will reflect credit to our association and 
benefit the coastwise shippers generally. 
Arbitration. 
Arbitration is a subject which has come in for a full 


share of the consideration of your board of trustees, and 


while there is varied thought on the subject, it is gen- 
erally believed that the basis of arbitration employed 
by our association is as satisfactory as any. It is a 


general belief that no one will submit their differences 
to arbitration without feeling that the conditions justify 
their contentions; hence the results obtained must of 
necessity be a source of disappointment to at least 50 
per cent of those submitting their differences. When we 
realize the advantage gained in time and expense saved, 
and that a verdict rendered by an impartial and intelli- 
gent jury of our own members should render more jus- 
tice than the verdicts rendered by the average jury sit- 
ting in our circuit courts, we will without doubt make a 
freer use of arbitration in the settlement of our dif- 
ferences. The subject of universal peace and international 
arbitration is now engaging the master minds of so many 
of the world’s leading citizens, and it seems to suggest 
that we strongly ‘recommend arbitration for the further 
enhancement of fraternal prosperity. 

Single Standard for Universal Inspection of Hardwood. 

Acting under a resolution adopted at our last annual 
convention, a special committee was appointed, composed 
of a neutral leader and four others, two each members otf 


the National Hardwood Lumber Association and _ the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 


States, with instructions to 
vance the cause of a 
versal inspection of 


use its best efforts to ad- 
single set of rules for the uni- 
hardwood lumber. As a result of 
work started by that committee, it can be stated that 
the leaders of both associations waged an untiring and 
determined effort to so harmonize their ideas of inspec- 
tion that one set of rules might be adopted for the use 
of all. While the result of such efforts is perhaps not 
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all that might have been desired, I deem it a pleasure and 








a privilege to state that while a full reconciliation was 
not reached, it can in no way be construed as a lack of 
effort of the administration of the various organizations, 
and I cannot but feel that much good and closer working 
relations have resulted from such efforts. 

Forestry. 

The report of our committee on forestry at the last 
convention was a most interesting and able report and 
showed the result of a great amount of study and re- 
search in all matters leading toward the future perpetua- 






tion of this great subject. As it is now engaging the 
minds of so many of our most brilliant statesmen, I am 
sure we may look forward with interest and pleasure to 


the committee report this year. It will be remembered 
that while in convention at Washington last year our 
attention was called to a proposed amendment to the 
Agricultural Bil! in the Senate. It was clearly shown that 


this amendment. if passed, would practically destroy the 
national forestry system and, as the result of our being 
conversant with the subject. we were able to pass strong 
and effective resolutions adverse to the passage of such 
n amendment. These resolutions of ours were promptly 
veyed by President Higbie to the President of the 
United States, and by special committees to the- leaders 
both Houses. Needless to say the amendment was 
killed in committee. 
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eventually revert to our members through 
many channels. Our chairman, Mr. George H. Holt, is 
carrying On a campaign education and is doing a 
1 work full of enthusiasm and energy. The results 
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of h efforts has been a marked improvement in condi- 
tions and the benefits are enjoyed by the insured through- 
out the length and breadth of our nation. Mr. Holt is to 
be very highly commended for the fearless and very de- 


termined manner in which he has prosecuted this work. 
Membership. 
Our special membership committee is to be commended 









for the splendid efforts it has made and the results ob- 
tained. It was very ambitious and set its peg high, and, 
while the desired goal was not reached, we are very 


grateful for its achievement. 
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The splendid result obtained only through the 
ictive and aggressive rts of our membership com- 
mittee, and special mention should be given to several 
of our members for the results obtained in this great 


Middle West, and their efforts have had much to do with 
our coming to Louisville for our annual convention. 


I feel very much gratified at the results obtained, and 
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disposal of those who will naturally seek to invade the 
great eastern market, which is bound to be the result 
of the completion and use of the Panama canal. I desire 
to throw out this suggestion that it may be given due 
thought and consideration. 

Our thanks are due to our members and friends who 
have helped to make this meeting possible, and it is to 
be desired that we may leave many new friends behind 
and welcome many of them as members at our next 
annual meeting. 

In conclusion may I suggest that controversy is gen- 
erally the child of misconception. The desire for quick, 
easy wealth is the source of half our troubles. The truth 
is that wealth is the cheapest of all great possessions. 
It has destroved more careers than it ever made. The 
man who starts with it is more apt to land in the ditch 





wise, and to promote a more enlarged and friendly inter- 
course between them. , 

Those of you who are acquainted with the workings of 
this association will fully recognize that we have not in any 
way diverged from the original purposes of organization or 
its plan of operation, and in this I believe lies the fact of 
our success. Under the by-laws we have 18 committees who 
during the year carry on the association work. These com- 
mittees are appointed each year by the president under the 
approval of the board of trustees, the Executive Committee 
acting with full authority during the interim between trus- 
tees’ meetings. 

The first few years of the organization were a hard strug- 
gle for recognition, but the organization has the peculiar 
record of showing an increase in its membership each year 
since organized. 

As will be learned from reports given here today, the im- 
portant features of the association work are taken care of 
by departments such as its bureau of information or credit 
department, its railroad and transportation department, 
trade relations, arbitration, terms of sale, etc. The work. is 
constant during the year and is of such a nature that it is 
difficult to condense it to a secretary’s report, and almost as 
difficult for the committees themselves to lay before you in 
their reports what has really been accomplished by them 
from time to time. 

Constituted as they are, and because of wide range of in- 
terests, the board of trustees must be nonpartisan so far as 
special or local features in the lumber business are con- 
cerned ; on the other hand, always strictly loyal to any propo- 
sition which is of general interest to the lumber trade; and 
it is a well known fact that our work is as beneficial to the 
manufacturer, the retai'er and the consumer as it is to the 
wholesaler, wholesale manufacturer and wholesale consumer. 


In the Early Years. 


In the early years of our association work we deplored the 
lack of support of those who could not become interested in 
association work and who did not contribute to the many 
undertakings which have cost time and money to the many 
business men, loyal supporters of the principles for which 
our association has stood. However, in recent years we have 
been helped by the hearty cooperation on the part of the 
lumbermen at large, and we have felt encouraged in taking 
up any proposition, disregarding the fact that the benefits 
would be as great to those outside of our membership as to 
ourselves. 

During the last three or four years the lumber trade has 
been very much disturbed by elements which seem to be for- 
eign to the business, yet which have a direct effect upon the 
prosperity of the lumber business. These disturbances, how- 
ever, have been general, and while our lumber business seems 
to have suffered more than some other branches of mer- 
chandising, yet it appears to us now that conditions have 
leveled themselves to such an extent as to lead to a bettering 
of the lumber trade. Because of these poor conditions our 
office has had brought to it a larger amount of detail work 
than ever before. However, this may be partly because of 
an increasing membership and a better appreciation of what 
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assisted in this work. a drawback; few labor unless they have to. Competence example, the detailed report will show that our collection 


Car Stake Ailowance. 


The special congressional car stake committee has had 
little opportunity for achievement. It has at all times 
stood ready for activity, but in the judgment of your 
board of trustees the time and conditions would not 
warrant any formal action. It has very properly called 
the attention of our members to the fact that a very 
great many of them were not availing themselves of our 





traffic department, and consequently losing the benefit 
that should be derived through the loss of free freight 
on 500 pounds per car on all fiat or gondola cars. This is 
a matter that should be watched, as many times the cost 
membership in this association may be derived an- 

nually from this scurce alone. 
Several other committees not especially referred to will 
have interesting and instructive reports, and I would 
them your attention and careful considera- 
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sister associations and offer them the freedom of our 
g. We hope that one and all of you will feel free 
to use the floor of sur convention for the fostering of 
subject that is of general interest to the lumber 

try. 
It is very gratifying to me to be able to report that our 
relations w all associations are all that could be de- 





sired, having had no incident during the year to strain our 


ery pleasant relations. 

Our executive committee meetings, as well as those of 
the board of trustees, have been almost unanimously 
attended, and TI desire to thank the members. of these 
boards, as well as the chairmen and members of. all 
committees, the officers of the association and their 
ssistants, for their loyal support and their willingness 





he administration throughout the entire year. 
met in Louisville through the courteous and 
forcible invitation and hospitality extended by the members 
of the Louisville Hardwood umber Club and the citizens, 
and from a desire on our part to bring the unexcelled faciti- 
ties of our association to the attention of so many splen- 
1cerns in this great and prosperous section, believ- 
ing that our interests can best be conserved by an inti- 

mate knowledge of the workings of our organization. 

It has been suggested that the time is not far distant 
when it will be necessary for us to hold one convention 
the Pacific coast in order that the great lumber 
interests in that immense territory may be made familiar 
with the many benefits to be derived by an affiliation 
with us. Such a course would place our facilities at the 
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should come with age and as the result of effort. The 
world, they say, owes every man a living. I believe that, 
but he is bound to get out and collect it. Nature is 


generous but slow; she never repudiates a debt and al- 
Ways pays in the currency agreed upon. For energy she 
pays in wealth and comfort; for integrity, in respect 
and honor; for ability, in fame; for folly, in distress; fer 
loyalty, she returns the same supreme quality multiplied 
a hundredfold, which then becomes affection; therefore, 
let us spread this bond of affection and all profit by this 
gathering as never before. 


President Babcock’s address was given long and 
hearty applause, for which he returned his thanks 
briefly, and called for 

The Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary E. F. Perry read the following: 

Any attempt to give in detail a report of the work of our 
association must fail through lack of time allotted here plus 
sufficient patience on your part to sit and listen, therefore 
we will touch only upon the more prominent points. 

I have been requested to at this time recite a little regard- 
ing the organization of our association, largely because a 
number of members, delegates and visitors here today are not 
familiar with these details. The birth of the organization 
brought about by a few wholesalers located at New 
Albany, Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Saginaw and 
Chicago, who felt the need of an exchange of business ex- 
perience and was the direct result of several conferences held 
in New York City in May, 1893, at which time the organiza- 
tion was proposed and later effected. It is an incorporated 
association working under the laws of the State of New 
York; it has no capital stock and is managed by a board of 
trustees acting under by-laws adopted by the members. 

The purposes of the organization are as naméd in its in- 
corporation charter: To protect members against unbusiness- 
like methods in wholesale and retail lumber trade: to foster 
such trade and commerce; to reform abuses in such trade or 
business; to secure freedom from unjust or unlawful exac- 
tions; to diffuse accurate information among its members 
as to the standing of merchants and others by and with 
whom said trade or business is conducted, and as to other 
matters to produce uniformity and certainty in the customs 
and usages of said trade and of those engaged therein: to 
settle differences between its members by arbitration or other- 





or legal department has handled by far a larger number of 
claims, disputed accounts, requests for advice, collection of 
past due accounts, ete., than ever before, and the figures 
will show a larger increase by percentage, all of which 
would seem to prove what I have claimed before—that 
is, that it is becoming more difficult each year to carvy on 
business; profits are smaller, competition is keener and the 
bringing together of all the markets will each year make 
your association a more important factor to you. 


Membership. 

The membership shows a good conservative gain 
the association and Bureau of Information. We str 
year with 393 in the association, have added 70, hav tust. 
various ways 3), leaving a membership of 428—a net gai 
of 35. The Bureau of Information or credit department 
shows a membership of 222—a net gain of 21. 

Being a purely voluntary organization, we must rely upon 
the loyalty of our members and their willingness to cooperats 
in order to get new members, and it is a pleasure to be akle 
to report that our membership committee has this year not 
only worked hard as individuals but they have been forts- 
nate in getting others to work with them. Personal solici? 
tion counts every time and is the sure way to interest othe 

Bureau of Information. 

The Bureau of Information or credit department is sc- 
complishing what it has always aimed at, and far beyou 
our fondest hopes. The detailed reports of the board o 
managers will be of interest and will give those who are not 
familiar with its plan a better idea of the possibilities of 
confidential cooperation when applied to credits and business 


methods. 
Arbitration. 


Because of the uncertainty, delays and unsatisfactory re- 
sults of court proceedings, I believe I can not place too much 
emphasis on the desirability of arbitration of disputes be- 
tween members. A great deal of attention is given to this 
each year, and the committee has adopted rules for the pre- 
sentation of evidence which gives to parties at interest all 
the advantages of expert preparation and fair consideration, 
and the presented cases have been handled in a most delib- 
erate and careful manner. In some instances matters of very 
small financial amount but important in principle requiring 
considerable correspondence have occupied the attention of 
our office and many have been settled before reaching the 
arbitration committee. To my mind the opportunity to arbi- 
trate has a good influence in bringing about settlements, 
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and members, knowing that they may have recourse to this 
court as a last resort, are willing to discuss their differences, 
often leading to an amicable settlement. 

Added weight is given to this method by our having won 
out when our arbitration procedure was tested in the courts 
last year by being upheld in every respect, our attorneys 
being required to furnish no further evidence than the fact 
that the arbitration was agreed upon between the parties at 
interest, and decision was rendered wholly based on the 
basis of our proceedings being in accordance with the agree- 
ment. While considerable argument was necessary to show 
a court of equity that agreements to arbitrate are a good 
thing, the principle as established by the association was 
confirmed and judgment rendered in full with costs. This, 
I think, is the first time our own arbitration procedure has 
required a judicial determination. Connected with this also 
is the suspension of one of our members for failing to carry 
out the award of our committee. 


Fire Insurance. 

Fire insurance problems have for years required considera- 
ble attention, and we have always taken an active part in the 
sul ‘eet. Our committee during the past year has again been 
very active in following the new laws and changes and upon 
the broadest possible plane. The report of this committee 
will give you a comprehensive idea of the work involved and 
accomplished. 

Cargo Insurance. 

Coastwise shippers of lumber, members of our association, 
have for the last two years been interested in working out 
a scheme whereby they may insure their cargoes on a more 
equitable basis and with the possibility of retaining a share 
of the profit to themselves. As a result of our investigations 
contracts were made upon a more favorable basis than here- 
tofore, but this does not seem to have been general but should 
be pursued for the benefit of all. The committee believe the 
field to be open for a continuing work, which may eventually 
result in a mutual insurance company or an interinsurers’ 
association. 

Hardwood Inspection. 


Our committee on hardwood inspection and single standard 
universal hardwood inspection will report so completely that 
I need not add to what they may present, except to say that 
we have all been very much interested in watching for what- 
ever may be the final outcome. It is a deep subject and worth 
all it may cost. 

The same applies to the committee on terms of sale and 
trade ethics, and knowing that these reports will be given 
in detail, I will not at this time burden you with further 
reference. 

During the year we had several meetings of the board of 
trustees and executive committee, at which practically all 
of the members were present each time. In addition there 
were always present chairmen and members of the member- 
ship, forestry, railroad and transportation, board of man- 
agers and other committees. The secretary has traveled thou- 
sands of miles in visiting the different lumber markets in 
keeping in touch with our work and the securing of new 
members. I have attended sessions of the Trade Ethics or 
American Lumber Trades Congress, manufacturers’ conven- 
tions, 11 or 12 retail conventions and various other conven- 
tions of a more general nature, in this manner showing our 
interest with and in the work in general, all of which is in 
keeping with the principles under which we are organized. 
While some of us at times feel that so much visitation may 
be unnecessary, to my mind through these contacts we be- 
come better equipped and more capable, and are better pre- 
pared to do the work which naturally falls to us to do, and 
in actual practice this Association is doing much more‘for 
the lumber trade at large than many of you appreciate. 

The, spirit of the association membership to me indicates 
that the lumbermen of this country are second to none of the 
merchants in their ability to keep pace with the greater 
economic questions, and lumber associations of all kinds have 
had a wholesome influence in the bettering of business prac- 
tices. 

I am sure, if you will give your attention to committee 
reports, you will acquire a greater knowledge of what has 
ee done in the past year than I have been able to even 

int at. 

As a personal reference I wish to pass a word of apprecia- 
tion to the large number of members who responded so lib- 
erally to our calls for cooperation. You can not know how 
it helps to make things go when one feels that hundreds of 
our mémbers will cheerfully respond to any call within 
reason. 


Mr. Perry’s report was warmly applauded. 


A. L. Stone, of Cleveland, Ohio, offered a resolution 
to the effect ‘‘that it be made a rule of order that all 
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special action shall be referred to a committee on 
resolutions and be by them considered and referred 
back to the convention for final action,’’ which, in 
the form of a motion, was passed. 


The Chair—I have just received a telegram from Quebec: 

Regret our having been unable to attend the convention. 
Please convey to members our best wishes for success. 

AUGER & SON. 
Finances. 

Treasurer Frederick W. Cole, of New York, read a 
report from the committee on audit and finance, show- 
ing all accounts in proper shape, and then read his 
report as treasurer, indicating expenditures and re- 
ceipts in detail and a comfortable balance, an increase 
over,that of the previous fiscal year of the association, 
on hand. 

The report was received and filed, by formal action. 

Secretary Perry made announcements concerning the 

‘~~ of a picture of the members at the noon recess 

ged registration of ladies in members’ parties 

vic jt that they might take advantage of theater 

parties and other entertainments, after which the Chair 
cailed for the 


Report of the Bureau of Managers of the Bureau of 
: Information. 


‘This was read by its chairman, Alexander Willson, 
.. Pittsburgh, Pa., as follows: 


Inasmuch as the purpose of the Bureau of Information is 
to_diffuse accurate information as to the financial standing 
ard responsibility of lumber buyers, the work is largely de- 
fail, and your committee have no special achievements to 
feport at this time covering the last 12 months. There have 
been few changes made of importance in the actual workings 
of the department during the year, although we have fre- 
quently invited criticism or suggestions from the subscribers, 
with a view of bettering the service wherever it was at all 
possible, and the fact that we have been enabled to get only 
expression of satisfaction from the member we have ap- 
adn would indicate that the work has been abiy handled 
by our department force. 

We believe there never has been a time in the history of 
the lumber business when the need of carefully guarding 
credits has been felt more than during the last year. Business 
conditions have been far from satisfactory and we have been 
eager to find a market for our lumber at a fair price, at the 
same time endeavoring to guard against making bad accounts. 

There are many firms in business who have still not recov- 
ered from the effect of the panic; many more small firms who 
have started in business without sufficient capital, and who 
do not give full information as to their conditions—all of 


So 


which has made it most necessary that we keep in close touch 
with both the financial and moral risk, and as a result the 
work of this department has been heavier than during any 
year of its existence. The number of inquiries and special 
communications we have had to send out have been greater 
than ever before, all of which has greatly increased the work 
of the office and necessitated adding to our clerical force in 
order that the work be kept up to the highest degree of effi- 
ciency. Mr. Schupner, department manager, will without 
doubt give you data covering the work in detail. However, we 
might say the department has on file over 30,000 reports on 
lumber buyers, an increase of about 2,000 reports over March 
ist last year. The collection departntent shows a very sub- 
stantial increase along all lines for the year just ended. The 
claims on hand March 1, 1911, and those received during the 
year total almost $500,000, or an increase over March 1, 
1911, of $75,000. There is no question but that the Bureau 
of Information ranks as one of the best special credits agen- 
cies in the country. The fact that it is for the use of mem- 
bers only, and it is operated in the confidential manner it 
is, enables us to get accurate information concerning lumber 
buyers that many of the other commercial agencies can not 
get. Not only this, but through long experience with the lum- 
ber trade in general throughout the country our superin- 
tendents are enabled frequently to give us information of 
great value. 

While there has been some increase in the number of sub- 
scribers to this department during the last year, it’ is our 
opinion that if the benefits to be derived were better under- 
stood that practically every member of this association would 
become subscribers to this department. The cost of $50 a 
year is very small as compared to the benefits to be derived, 
and we would like to ask of those not already subscribers 
your serious consideration, and let us have not only the bene- 
fit of the additional revenue but the benefit of your help and 
experience, and thereby make this department even a greater 
success in the future than it has been in the past. ' 

To those already subscribers we ask for your greater 
cooperation by giving better attention to the inquiries sent 
out and seeing that they are answered promptly and fully, 
also by sending to the bureau any information that you feel 
would be of benefit. 

Your committee can not conclude this report without a 
word of commendation for the careful and painstaking work 
of the superintendents, Mr. Perry and Mr. Schupner, who 
through their efforts are so largely responsible for the suc- 
cess of this most important department of our association. 


Mr. Willson’s report was applauded and was on 
motion received and filed. 


Report of Superintendent of Bureau of Information. 


_ W. W. Schupner, superintendent of the bureau of 
information, read a report, as follows: 


The last year’s changing and varied conditions have 
demonstrated what the bureau can do to meet the re- 
quirements of its subscribers, and that statement itself 
briefly sets forth the object of this report. Again, more 
inquiries, financial statements, reports, special investi- 
gations, ete., have had attention than in any previous 
year and the additional fact that there is an increase of 
21 in the number of subscribers and a total of 30,300 
reports would fail to carry an impression as to the vast 
amount of detail required to supply our subscribers with 
the right kind of credit information. New subscribers, 
new lumber yards and new customers all put upon the 
bureau a task it must be prepared to meet if it wceuld 
retain its reputation for efficiency and reliability. Each 
new report means that in its time that report will meet 
the same circuit of revision and reinvestigation as have 
all the thousands of reports preceding it. 

Much of this revision can be considered routine, but a 

very large percentage of reports require a careful study 
of all details involved in order to trace through some 
salient point, which in the end may have a more impor- 
tant bearing than at first appears. Our regular bureau 
forms of inquiry for an ordinary investigation number 
nine, and these are so worded and itemized as to elicit 
facts from various sources which are considered essential 
in the compilation of the complete report. Nothing can 
be taken for granted, and where any feature is clouded 
an attempt is made by a series of special inquiries to 
bring out the facts. 
_ We spend no time in counting the inquiries, etc., leav- 
ing the office each day, but some conservative figures 
will illustrate the enormous detail continually under way ; 
101 tracer forms were printed and distributed, contain- 
ing an average of 23 names each, a total of 2,300 names 
for the year; 1,000 special inquiry forms, one name each, 
leave the office every week, or 50,000 a year. Every report 
revised requires from one to four requests for state- 
ments, one to three inquiries to banks, and, with the 
exception of large cities, at least one inquiry to an attor- 
ney. Our weekly pink information sheets for renewals, 
protested paper, unjust claims, cancelations, etc., have 
been freely replied to, and a great many names have 
appeared on lists A and B. 

At present we are sending out close to 275 reports 
daily, and hundreds of requests for reports during the 
year come by telephone and telegram, a one-day record 
showing 57 telephone and 12 telegraph inquiries from dif- 
ferent sections of the country. This in addition to the 
many personal requests at the office. 

Besides the head of departments, nine clerks and sten- 
ographers are working on bureau reports, and it requires 
training to compile a report, giving briefly and tersely 
the desired information. 

The increase in the number of reports means con- 
siderably more than it did a few years ago, and as the 
older territory becomes more fully covered the field for 
new reports must broaden. The increased membership 
of the last few years has enabled the bureau to extend 
its facilities and supply the credit needs of members 
selling in that larger field. This is particularly true of 
what may be termed the western territory, and in the last 
two years much information has been secured, enabling 
us to more promptly furnish complete reports on cus- 
tomers in the West. 

This broadening serves a twofold purpose, in that not 
only is the number of reports larger, but the prestige of 
the bureau is perceptibly strengthened as new members 
are added and acquainted with the bureau’s system of 
reporting. It is impossible to estimate the value of the 
cooperation of subscribers in this work because they have 
so often insisted upon their customers complying with our 
requests, and have used many opportunities of personally 
demonstrating the merits of a bureau report. Adding to 
this the very important feature of trade opinions, the 
whole plan of credit cooperation is about as ideal as it is 
possible to make it. We coincide the importance of 
financial statements, local investigations, etc., but too 
much emphasis can not be placed on the compilation of 
personal experiences as expressed in the trade opinions. 

The trade is paying greater respect and attention to our 
requests for signed statements of assets and _ liabilities, 
although we are still laboring with some obstinates who 
absolutely decline any answer whatever, leaving us in 
the dark as to figures and necessitating greater investi- 
gation through other sources. However, responses are 
more generous and many more statements are fur- 
nished voluntarily after completion of inventory. 

This is not only the result of continuous effort and 
educative principles, but is also due to advice and pres- 
sure from our subscribers urging their customers to 
head our desire to secure accurate and complete in- 
formation which we must concede is lacking in the ab- 
sence of a statement. Through this means many who 
were heretofore reluctant about confiding in the bureau 
are now our strongest advocates, and are more appre- 
ciative of the association’s prestige. This cooperation 
on the part of our subscribers is one of the bureau’s 
strongest points. 


As to Verbal Statements. 

While we discourage verbal statements in favor of 
those signed, we do appreciate the help obtained from 
personal contact when certain items are explained either 
by letters or by conferences at the office, and not infre- 
quently through this means some suggestion as to reduc- 
tion in expense, cutting out unprofitable lines, ete., are 
accepted. This experience comes through analyzing many 
statements of various lines of business, as well as learn- 
ing the difficulties of those against whom claims are 
placed with us for collection. 

Conditions the past year have proved to many sub- 
secribers the importance of keeping customers’ records up 
to date, and in this manner we know of several specific 
instances where we have stopped cars en route and saved 
a bad account. Some subscribers revise these records 
periodically, and this is a wise custom, because unless 
you have kept us informed or asked for a special report 
we have no other way of knowing your interest in some 
doubtful or failing concern. 


The Collection Department. 

We are confident that the handling of past due and 
disputed claims has opened an avenue of information and 
cooperation far beyond that anticipated by your board 
of trustees when the legal department was placed under 
the supervision of the board of managers of the bureau 
and made a more vital part of the bureau’s life. The 
fact that $4,200 in fees were turned over to the treasurer, 
compared with $4,000 last year, is not the important one, 
but there never was the opportunity of getting so close 
to many of your customers or of rendering a mutual 
service as has developed through this department the last 
two or three years. There have been some disappoint- 
ments, but considering the large number of claims and 
occasions for confidential conferences it is rare indeed 
where our cooperation with a debtor is used by him to 
our disadvantage, and we recall but one case of what 
appears to be deliberate misrepresentation. 

There are three things to be considered in handling a 
claim: First, to collect the money; second, to do it as 
cheaply as possible; and third, to use that information 
in a way that can not be construed as an injustice to 
the delinquent and at the same time inform other in- 
terested subscribers. Sometimes we are mistaken for 
the old-fashioned collection agency, with its ruthless 
methods, but as we grow older and have reciprocal ex- 
periences both our members and their customers, against 
whom claims are received, appreciate the confidence 
reposed in the bureau and the value of its cooperation. 
The increase of. $70,000 in claims over those received last 
year means the opportunity of so much more information 
and cooperation. 

Many concerns could be named against whom we have 
handled a number of claims and where by care and 
patience they have worked out on a more expeditious and 
economical basis than would have resulted through dif- 
ferent attorneys who know little or nothing of the dif- 
ficulties a lumberman has had to contend with the last 
two years. The outcome of all negotiations in this 
respect are not always satisfactory, and we ean not 
work out impossible situations, but with few exceptions 
the outcome, though slow, is surer than a series of suits. 


In Other Lines. 
the legal department has _ directed 
some instances detectives have been 
employed to watch lumber yards of prospective bank- 
rupts and follow deliveries where it was thought an 
attempt was made to profit during negotiations looking 
toward adjustments. About two years ago we succeeded 
after a lengthy investigation in forcing one alleged bank- 
rupt to pay our members in full, and notwithstanding 
that our subsequent report advised the utmost caution, 
this party reestablished himself and tried bankruptcy 
the second time, but to his sorrow, for our attorneys 
again compelled him to pay 100 per cent and interest. 
This could not have been accomplished except through 
association cooperation. In another case of a commission 
man we are accumulating evidence and seriously con- 
sidering criminal proceedings; in another instance evi- 
dence brought out by our attorneys in a bankruptcy 
hearing will be placed before a district attorney because 
it seems to show a clear case of obtaining credit under 
fraudulent representations, and in another instance an 
indictment by a grand jury for embezzlement resulted in 
one member collecting a claim which failed of results in 
a civil action. Work on another member’s claim in a 
western state resulted in our assisting the Post Office 
Denvartment in an investigation against a lumberman 
who was sentenced to the penitentiary for a year, and 


In other lines 
activities, and in 


one other investigation will likely result in a receiver 
turning back some $1,500 in funds improperly used. 


Recently one lumberman who was being examined in 
supplementary proceedings on an old judgment and was 
trying to open a yard as manager, complained that he 
was unable to do anything because the association kept 
him from getting credit. Needless to say we felt justified 
in so wording our report as to keep this party from ob- 
taining lumber on credit. 

Some composition settlements have been advised, but 
not until we were satisfied upon investigation that the 
offers were the best that could be obtained, and that a 
continuation of the proceedings would be fruitless of 
results. 

Last year the department was called upon many times 
for ovinions regarding transactions about which members 
were in doubt as to course of procedure, and where actual 
claims did not result. Much use has been made of the 
book of ‘Lumber Legal Opinions,’ and a number of 
additional copies have been sold. Your terms of sale 
committee will refer to some questions in its report which 
have arisen in the handling of claims, and which merit 
your careful consideration. Many of these disputes could 
be avoided if members were more specific in their cor- 
respondence, and clearer in expressing themselves regard- 
ing a ‘trade term of custom, or some other matter with 
which their customers are not always so familiar. 

In addition to the claims actually placed for collection 
we have no way of knowing how many times you collect 
your money by simply notifying a customer that unless 
payment is promptly made the claim will be sent to the 
association. This is frequently revealed by correspond- 
ence later sent to the office, and also by special letters 
giving the facts after collection is made. This latter prac- 
tice is becoming more general and should be encouraged 
because your experience is valuable in posting other 
members. 

Credit Not Based on Sentiment. 

Credit is not based on sentiment, but there is a great 
deal of sentiment in its administration. One recognized 
credit man has said that too frequently credit men are 
apt, when their experience is not in keeping with a cus- 
tomer’s report, to do nothing about it. While that is 
not the experience with our subscribers, the point can 
not be urged too strongly -because it is the basis of all 
credit cooperation. 

We aim to restrict our correspondence and inquiries to 
members within reasonable lines and the promptness 
and complete detail accorded is much appreciated. The 
broadening spirit of cooperation in keeping the bureau 
posted indicates to us that no matter how long your 
experience or extensive your business, you do appre- 
ciate that your opinion is one in the total contributed to 
the common fund of information. It is an important one 
and in the total each receives more than he gives. 

It seems to us that this spirit of trade cooperation is 
fully embodied in your system of credit reports, but it 
will become more ideal when every member is also a sub- 
scriber to the bureau. 


Mr. Schupner’s report was given close attention, 
was rewarded with applause and was formally received 
and filed. 
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Special Membership Committee. 
Diebold is chairman of the special membership 
The Chair announced, with regret, that 
Mr. Diebold’s poor health prevented his presence and 
the committee’s report was read by Secretary Perry: 


A. J 
committee. 


chairman 


As of the membership committee, it is my 
pleasure to submit a report of the work of that com- 
mittee during the last year—March 1, 1911, to March 1, 
1922. 

The membership committee of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association began its work this year 
with considerable enthusiasm and had hopes of making 
a record by getting, during its term, not less than 100 


applications. However, the expected result was not forth- 


coming, and the following is the result of our activity 
for the year: 

New members, 70; withdrawals, 35. Making a net gain 
of 35 new members during the year. 


From the following records you will note the 


compar- 









ative gain in members since 1906: 
Membe March 1906 
Membership March 1907 
Membership March 1908.... 
Membership 1909.... 





1 
1 
1, 
March 1, 
1, 
1 
1 


Membership March 1910 
Member p March 
Membership March 
You will please note that the comparative net gain of 
1912 is better than the preceding years. While we have 


fallen short of the number of applicants expected, we feel 
justified in stating that under the prevailing conditions 
and circumstances we should feel satisfied. 

Considerable attention will have to be given to the 
Middle and Far West in the future for new members, for 
while we have secured a number of applications in the 
Middle West. we practically have beeen able to accomplish 
nothing in the Far West, as we find the feeling seems to 


prevail in the western half of the States that ours is 
more of an eastern association than national. I believe 
this should be given some attention by oyr trustees, as 


there should be some feasible method by which this senti- 
ment can be changed. A few consecutive meetings in 
the Middle and Far West might have considerable good 
effect along these lines. To the fact that our meeting 
this year is being held at Louisville can be traced not less 
than 20 applications which we know are the direct result 
of this convention, and there is no knowing how many 
more applications will follow this meeting with the aid 
of solicitation 

The good work of proving that ours is a national asso- 
ciation has been started along forcible channels, and we 
think should be carried along much further as pos- 
sible. 

All our members have 
and efforts in behalf of the work of this committee, and 
I take this means of extending to them my thanks for 
their hearty co6peration and also wish to thank our secre- 
tary, who has given considerable of his time and efforts 
and made possible to considerable extent the good work 
we have accomplished. 

Special mention should be 
J. H. P. Smith and Mr. ” 
committee. These two gentlemen, 
RenOranaon, left their personal interests for the good 

‘ause and spent almost a week in making a_ special 
trip to a number of the south-central cities in the solicita- 
tion of applications. I am pleased to state the result 
of this crusade was far beyond our expectations, about 15 
applications having been secured on this trip. 

To our energetic president, Mr. Babcock, we also ex- 
tend our thanks, as he has assisted the committee ma- 
terially. 

Personally, 
year, mostly 


as 


given considerable of their time 


is given to Mr. 
members of our 
in the interest of our 


given and 
M. Brown, 


I feel proud of the result of the work of the 
on account of being one of the membership 
committee at a time when our association reaches the 
point of having over 400 members. It is my hope and, I 
also feel, to my interest (it should also be to the interest 
of every member of this association) to get this member- 
ship beyond the 500 mark as quickly as possible. 


Trade Relations. 


The report of the committee on fire insurance was 
deferred to the afternoon session, and in the absence 
of R. W. Schofield, chairman of the committee on 
trade relations, that body’s report was read by Secre- 
tary Perry, as follows: 

Your committee is pleased to report the last year as 
one that may be termed the most peaceful, so far as 
the trade relations committee is concerned, in the history 
of the association. 

The result of the last year has borne this out inasmuch 
as there has not been a single complaint or request 
brought to the attention of this committee for its con- 
sideration. 

The work 
thorough 
trade”’ so 


of your previous committees has been 
and the principles of this association for 
well established that the trade 
mittee is becoming less important each 
proved by the constant diminishing. of 
plaints and, while we realize that the 
have been having difficulties of their own during these 
*“‘trust-busting’’ times because of the restraining suits 
which have been brought against them by the United 
States Government, at the same time our relations with 
the various retail associations were never more cordial 
than they are today. We see no reason why these pres- 
ent cordial relations should not continue. There will 
always be an occasional individual in the various retail 
associations who will have real or imaginary grievances. 
There are those who are always afraid that the whole- 
saler will encroach upon their trade. This feeling, of 
course. is confined more to the individual and does not 
exist between the retail associations and the National 
Wholesale Association. 


Committee Appointments. 
President Babcock announced the appointment of 


so 
“right 
relations com- 
year. This is 
requests or com- 
retail associations 























committees, as follows: 

Nomination of trustees—George F Craig, Philadelphia, 

hairman Louis Germain, Pittsburgh, Pa F. E. Stone, 

J.; J. H. P. Smith, Cincinnati, Ohio; M. M. Wall, 

. O. Agie Chicago, Ill.; E. L. Davis, Louis- 

Palmer, Joston, Mass.; Guy I. Buell, Spring 

“ “ E. Gocdlander, Memphis, Tenn.; A. L. Stone, 
Cleveland, Ohio; W. A. Bennett, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Resolutions—F. E. Parker, Saginaw, Mich.; Edward Biler, 
Pittsburgh. Pa.; Lewis Dill, Baltimore, Md.;: M. Woods, 
East Cambridge, Mass.; R. W. Higbie, New York City. 

To meet retailers on any propositions mag they may think 
importa ; sabcock, Pittsburgh, Pe J. . Stimson, 
Huntinebare, Ind.; R M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss, ; R. W. Scho- 
field, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. B..Norman, Lou lisville, Ky 

Miscellany. 

R. W. Higbie—I would like to give notice that tomorrow 
afternoon I will introduce a resolution to amend the by- 
laws, Article 4, Section I. It reads now: “The annual 


meeting of the association shall be held on the first Wednes- 


day in March each year.” will amend to strike out the 
word “March” and substitute the word ‘April,’ this simply 
to get an expression from our members. 


The Chair—We have with us in the convention President 
Diggins, of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
and President DeLaney, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, and they will address us 
either this afternoon or at tomorrow's session, and I hope 


you will all spread that information and be present then 
in 


numbers. 











After a request to and by Chairman Craig, of the 
nominating committee, that it meet at 10 o’clock 
a morning, at 12:59 the session adjourned to 
$49.30 p. b 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


The afternoon session began 90 minutes late—at 
3:29. The first order of business was an address by 
George H. Holt, of Chicago, chairman of the fire insur- 
ance committee. He supplemented his address by ref- 
erences to several publications and individuals which 
and who have publicly and prominently taken a stand 
inimicable to wood, on the ground of its reputed dan- 
gerously combustible character, as a building wood. 
His formal address follows: 

The insurance committee reported to the board of direct- 





ors in New York in May and again in December, 1911, call- 
ing attention to fire insurance conditions and to progress 


in the matter of regulation and legislation, and to the gen- 
eral conditien of interest and agitation on this subject 
which is spreading throughout the country. 

At the directors’ meeting in May the committee reported 
upon the House joint resolution presented by Congressman 
Jackson providing for an investigation by the federal Gov- 
ernment. ‘The directors adopted the report of the committee 
and exerted their influence in favor of the adoption of the 
resolution, and also brought the subject to the attention of 
the members. 

This resolution is still pending and many organizations 
and individuals have expressed their approval of its adop- 


tion, including the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. During the investigation and discussion of the 
resolution it developed that the law creating the Bureau 


of Corporations appeared to provide all the authority neces- 
sary to accomplish the purpose of House joint resolution 97. 
Congressman Jackson, therefore, introduced House resolu- 
tion 357, which directs the Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor to make an investigation through the 
Bureau of Corporations into the business of fire insurance, 
and requesting an estimate of the probable cost of such an 
inquiry. 

After due consideration the 
the Department of Commerce 
chairman of the committee of the House, 


Secretary of the Bureau of 
and Labor has advised the 
Hon. W. C. Adam- 


son, that the department fully recognizes the importance of 
such an inquiry. and that shortly after the organization 
of the Bureau of Corporations considerable preliminary 


work was done along similar lines. It soon became apparent 
that a satisfactory report could probably not be made 
without the use of the compulsory process. While the com- 
panies and their representatives were willing to cooperate to 
a certain extent, it was found that they were unwilling to 
furnish all the facts that would be necessary for the com- 
pletion of the work, and they denied the authority of the 
federal Government to compel them to give the necessary 
information. 

In view of the situation so disclosed the department 
thought it unwise at that time to attempt further work or 
to begin an investigation which promised to be only par- 
tial, and the work was practically abandoned. 


Congress Has Power. 

A reconsideration of the question at this time has led 
the department to express the opinion that Congress has the 
general power to inquire into any conditions for the pur- 
pose of giving general information, even though the condi- 
tions disclosed by such investigation are beyond the author- 
ity of Congress ‘to regulate or cure. In other words, Con- 
gress may “provide the information, leaving it to the State 
authority to supply the correction. 

Also, the Bureau of Corporations has the authority under 
existing laws to make such an inquiry upon its own initia- 
tive. The language of the statute is sufficiently broad to 
authorize an inquiry into general conditions which may be 
of value or interest to those who have to deal with the 
regulation of interstate commerce. It may become impor- 
tant to know what conditions interstate commerce organiza- 
tions are compelled to operate under. If any doubt is enter- 
tained, it can be readily removed by a resolution directing 
the bureau to proceed with such an inquiry. 


Specific Instructions. 

In view of the former action of the bureau and of the 
objections that will undoubtedly be raised if it should now 
proceed without specitic instructions, it is important that 
Congress should give such specific instructions. 

The department estimates that it would take from one 
to three years and the employment of a considerable corps 
of experts and a trained force on specialized lines to com- 
plete the investigation, depending largely upon the attitude 


of insurance companies in determining both the time and 
the expense. Only a rough estimate has been attempted 
subject to a large margin ‘of error, and under those condi- 


tions the opinion is expressed that probably 
from $200,000 to $300,000 would be required. 

This places the matter squarely before the friends of the 
resolution, and especially emphasizes the necessity for 
Federal rather than State action, or sporadic effort of any 
other character, if adequate and permanent results are to be 


a sum ranging 


accomplished. No State and no group of individuals ought 
to be expected to assume the expense and responsibility 


involved in making this investigation, in 
standardizing legislative, administrative, 
tistical requirements. 

The first recommendation of the insurance committee is, 
therefore, that your association not only take appropriate 
action in support of Congressman Jackson’s House _ resolu- 
tion 357, but that you urge your members and other 
business organizations to assist you in every practicable 
way. 


systematizing and 
actuarial and sta- 


Lumbermen’s Creeping Paralysis. 

It is the larger view which must be grasped and empha- 
sized by lumbermen if they are to protect themselves 
against the great peril which now threatens the lumber 
industry, as a result of the widespread and misleading 
agitation against the use of lumber in the construction or 


finish or furnishing of buildings. , 
The lumberman faces a more serious problem than most 





lumbermen realize. It is a case of creeping paraly 
sidious, slow, but deadly. The hazy emotionalism w hich un- 
der a hundred heads calls itself conservation, the hysterical 
unreason which controls the press and the public in the 
presence of fire calamities, the self-interest of the men and 
classes of men who make money out of fire insurance and 
who seek to divert the attention of the public from wasteful 
costs of administration by a hue and cry over “fire waste,” 
the propaganda which is being carried on by the producers 
and de alers in materials which compete with and supplant 
lumber, the activity of the commercial and trade press 
which is building up circulation and advertising for the 
profit that there is in it to them regardless of the com- 
munity interests—all these and many other influences are 
operating with increasing momentum to restrict the use of 
wood and wood products. 

Wood is a name which has come to mean fire with the 


crowd. Established insurance journals are publishing spe- 
cial supplements or magazines which under the banner of 


“Fire Prevention” or ‘Fire Protection” are playing upon the 
prejudices and fears and the unreasoning impulse of the 
crowd. Chief Croker, Secretary Wentworth and_ every 
“Tom, Dick and Harry’ can get the public attention by 
attacking and condemning the use of every form of wood, 
from matches to furniture. Magazines are being started 
all over the country for the purpose of exploiting this senti- 
ment under titles of conservation of life and property, insur- 
ance engineering, fire-proofing, and advertising the use of 
cement and reinforced concrete construction, of metal trim 
and furniture, frames and sash, and so on through the list. 








The Cry of Fire. 


This specter of fire waste which is being exploited 
constructed in imagination of every kind of wood. 

Legitimate competition and development or evolution in 
economic advancement is a fair field for competition. We 
can not and do not object when competing materials urge 
their claims to recognition. We can meet them on the 
seore of availability, economy, efficiency and general useful- 
ness. When somebody cries ‘fire,’ nobody will listen to our 
claims. It is, therefore, the ery of fire’ that we must 
reckon with. We have been chiefly concerned, as lumber- 
men, with the cost of protecting our own properties and 
with the cost of insuring them against loss by fire. We 
have failed to understand that the fire insurance man and 
company are responsible for the greater part of the fire 
waste. We have thoughtlessly supposed that the fire insur- 
ance man was as anxious to prevent fire as we are, when 
we ought to have recognized that it is his business to make 
a profit out of fire, and if there were no fires he would have 
no business. We were astonished when we heard Mr. 
Milligan, vice president of the Phoenix, of Hartford, say 
“The business of fire insurance is conducted with greater 
satisfaction when fires are burning briskly.’ 

We have failed to grasp the idea that as long as the fire 
insurance companies control the making of the rates, and the 
rules under which the rates are applied or violated, the fire 
insurance man has the same interest in fires that the coal 
dealer has. He wants a great number of fires, but none of 
them outside of the stove, or the furnace, or the fireplace, 
which corresponds to the risk that he based his figures 
upon. 

The fear of the underwriter is that the fire will break out 
of the fireplace and burn a great deal more of the adjoining 
property than he calculated upon when he made the rate. 
The problem of loss of life, of interruption of business and 
employment or of the peril of the community has received 
almost no consideration in the making up of his rules and 
rates. He has concerned himself chiefly and almost exclu- 
sively with the problem of selling indemnity at a profit. 

This fact was brought out with great clearness by the 
New York Factories Investigating Committee last October, 
in its examination of underwriters and others growing out 
of the Triangle shirtwaist factory disaster. 


is 


Exploitation of Fire. 


The second recommendation of the committee is that your 
association should give immediate and earnest attention to 
the peril to the industry from the exploitation of fire. 

The details of the analysis of the insurance problem from 
the lumbermen’s standpoint and of a practical plan for co- 
operative action can not be elaborated in the short space 
that is available for this report. The literature which has 
accumulated on this subject in the last year or two is 
voluminous and enlightening and of great importance. De- 
velopments through operation of State regulation and con- 
trol of fire insurance have greatly advanced our knowledge 
of the problem. The educational campaign under the cry 
“fire prevention” must produce results in the way of in- 
telligent and disinterested consideration of the problem 
and especially in the way of a better conception of the prob- 
lem as a community problem. State legislation has _ pro- 
gressed and is in prospect of a widely varying and con- 
flicting character. Public sentiment is demanding a change, 
but public sentiment requires a leadership if the change is 
to be accomplished with a minimum of dislocation and con- 
fusion. This is the problem which should be submitted on 
behalf of your association to a committee which should be 
charged with the responsibility, and whose members have 
enough time and public spirit to consider properly the prob- 
lems in all of their relations, and to devise or approve a 
plan of action which will be national in character. Your 
association is national in character and the organizations of 
the insurance companies are national in character. The 
work and problem of your committee must be coextensive 
with the work of the insurance organizations, otherwise 
your association should confine itself to minor problems of 
a local character, and commit this problem to some other 
organization which has more continental ideals. Of course, 
your association could cooperate with other leadership, even 
if it were not prepared to assume leadership. 


Why Lumbermen Should Lead. 


No single business or organization, other than insurance 
crganizations, has as much at stake in this problem as lum- 
bermen. The community as a whole, and any separate com- 
munity, whether it recognizes the fact or not, is vitally 
concerned with the proper solution of these problems. Banish 
all lumber and all other combustible material and you cer- 
tainly banish fire waste. That is one way, but is it the sane 
way? 

This Nation is richer than any other in its ‘lumber re- 
sources, matured and ready for market and made available 
by the industry, capital and intelligence of lumbermen. 
There is no industry which equals it in magnitude and in 
its widespread distribution throughout the States. Agricul- 
ture assembles larger figures under one he¢ ading, but they 
cover diversified crops and secondary products, such as live 
stock, eggs, ete. 

Lumber is an enormous traffic producer, probably out- 
ranking any single item of transportation. It is the familiar 
and most ‘available material of the largest class of work- 
men and artisans and owners of homes and other structures. 
Not only the producer and builder but the hardware man, 
the tool manufacturer, the painter, the cabinet worker and 
the merchant of every form of products of wood are vitally 
interested in the correct solution of this problem. Building 
codes and restrictions may be so excessive as greatly to 
hamper or prevent the development of industry and com- 
merce in a given community, and the Nation is made up 
in that sense of communities. 

Lumbermen need not expect the merchants and exploiters 
of competing materials to foster the lumber industry. They 
need not expect the community to take the initiative. The 
community is not that kind of a person or that kind of a 
machine. It is not a coordinated intelligence, but flocks 
and herds and clans of people with conflicting interests, too 
much engaged in making a living to give more than casual 
and sporadie attention to community problems. 

Lumbermen (which is a word that includes ‘from the 
stump to the consumer’’) have the strongest motive of self- 
interest, as well as the motive of public interest, to com- 
mand their attention to this subject. 


Normalized Hazard. 

The cry of ‘fire’ would be negligible if there were no 
spreading fire. If the force of prevention or extinction of 
fire were adequate to control the fire within moderate limits, 
the whole agitation against lumber would vanish. The 
New England mutuals not only have blazed the way, but 
they have demonstrated the practicability of controlling 
fires in combustible buildings, housing combustible materials. 
The mere extension of the conception will control sweeping 
fires and conflagrations. A wooden city can be made as safe 
as a wooden cotton factory, and at a lower unit cost. 


Conflagration. 

The difference between a conflagration and an exposure 
fire is merely one of degree or volume. The fundamental 
error of the underwriters is that they have failed to grasp 
or to concern themselves with the interest of the commu- 
nity, and they have considered fire from the standpoint of 
the individual. They talk of it as being identical with the 
business of selling shoes to the individual. No man ever 
destroyed a city by persisting in wearing a dangerous pair 
of shoes, but Chicago was burned by a dangerous cow shed, 
and Houston by a dangerous dwelling. 

It is entirely practicable to treat fire hazard by blocks 
or by areas of exposing hazard as units of consideration, 
and provide means of protection to life and property by 
voluntary or mandatory cooperation of owners, and thereby 
reduce fire waste to a level approximating the experience of 
the New England mutuals and yet have a city built mainly 
or entirely of wood, trimmed in wood and furnished in 
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wood. In such a wooden city, life and employment and 
business would be safer than they are today in the con- 
gested portion of any great city. 

Hazard Groups. 

Analyze the hazard of a city, classify it into hazard 
groups, and reduce each group to a normal hazard, and 
that is all there is to the problem from that side. It is a 
problem of engineering, not of underwriting. The under- 
writers can take the results and from them determine a 
charge adequate for the hazard. 'The individual and the 
community would save enormously in fire waste, in the con- 
struction and maintenance of water systems, in the cost 
of fire departments and in enormous savings of capital and 
earnings which are now diverted from local industry for 
the use and profit of non-residents or foreigners whose busi- 
ness it is to make a profit out of underwriting. 

Committee Recommendations. 

Support Congressman Jackson’s House resolution 357, 
which directs the Bureau of Corporations to investigate 
fire waste and fire insurance in conjunction with the several 
States. 

Give immediate and earnest attention to the perils to the 
lumber industry from the exploitation of fire. 

Take the lead in devising means to normalize hazards and 
cities without prohibiting the use of wood and wood prod- 
ucts. 


Mr. Holt was thanked and otherwise complimented 
for his address. He was followed by A. T. Gerrans, 
of Houma, La., chairman of the advertising committee 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
who began his address by saying: 


The first thing I would like to do is to thank your presi- 
dent on behalf of the committee of my association for the 
privilege granted me as chairman to appear before you this 
afternoon: and, secondly, I would like to indorse the re- 
marks that I have just listened to from Mr. Holt. I have 
had the extreme pleasure of quoting him a good many times 
and I have read some very good articles that he has written 
on his part of the subject, and if you gentlemen appreciate 
them as they ought to be appreciated you will take those 
recommendations and follow them, as I hope you all will. 

In order to put this matter before you in general I want 


to say that this proposition was last May first publicly 
made known to the lumbermen in general at the annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion, in Chicago. After there had been two or three talks 
on the subject a motion was made that a committee be ap- 
pointed to investigate and report. That committee was 
composed of Mr. Luehrmann, of St. Louis; Mr. Rhodes, of 
St. Paul, and myself. 


Mr. Gerrans then traced the progress of the National 
association advertising movement and its progressive 


it worth the customer’s while to avail himself of it and 
yet so conservative that it could not be considered in 
the light of a commission or rebate. Of course, every 
individual firm or corporation will determine for itself the 
discount terms it wishes to use, and in present active 
practice these range all the way from 2 percent cash on 
receipt of the bill of lading to 2 percent cash 30 days, 
always based on the net amount after deducting the 
freight, or the actual value of the material at the point 
of manufacture or loading. The terms adopted in 1903 
were: ‘‘Freight net cash, balance by note at 60 days from 
date of invoice, or less 1% per cent discount for cash if 
paid within 15 days from date of invoice, or 1 percent for 
cash if paid within 30 days from date of invoice.’’ While 
we are aware that many of our members do not appear 
to use these terms, and in fact would have considerable 
difficulty in putting them into effect, yet we believe that 
it is wise to continue to recommend that these be recog- 
nized as the ‘‘Terms adopted by the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association.”’ 

We consider that much conflict and misunderstanding 
will be avoided between our members and their customers 
if the terms and conditions under which each sale is 
made are clearly set forth in connection with each trans- 
action, either on the ‘‘form of order’’ used or the ‘form 
of acknowledgment” of order used, or both. Your com- 
mittee, therefore, has prepared a “form of order blank,”’ 
revised somewhat from the form that has been in use as 
recommended by the association; and a “form of order 
acknowledgment.’”’ Copies of these two forms are at- 
tached to this report and have been distributed here to- 
day. These forms have been reviewed by all the members 
of the committee, and we recommend them to be adopted 
by this convention as the “forms approved by the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association,’”’ and the 
“terms and conditions of sale approved by the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association.” 

Trade Ethics. 

The American Lumber Trades Congress met in St. 
Louis, May 22 and 23, 1911. Our association was repre- 
sented at this congress by J. A. Hilliard, E. F. Perry and 
F. S. Underhill. The congress was convened for the pur- 
pose of considering certain recommendations which had 
been made from various sources to revise the Code of 
Ethics. A number of important changes were made in 
the code, and copies of the code of 1909 and the revised 
code of 1911 are attached hereto. 

We would call attention to the most important of the 
changes. First, an addition to article 11 of the constitu- 
tion, which makes clear the fact that ‘nothing in this 
code in any way interferes with the right of the buyer 
and seller to make contracts on any terms that they see 
fit.’ Article 11 was revised as shown in the present code 
and was adopted. 

The most important action taken was that by which 
the clauses 16 and 17 of the code of 1909 were eliminated 
and a clause reading as follows substituted therefor: 


Mr. Underhill’s report was applauded and was 
formally filed, as were all committee reports read 
during Wednesday’s sessions. 

Motion was made and seconded that the matter of 
the adoption of the code of ethics as amended be 
referred to the resolutions committee with the favor- 
able recommendations of the committee on trade ethics 
and terms of sale, and the motion was passed. 


The New President. 

The Chair announced that the next order of busi- 
ness would be recommendations by members of the 
board of trustees of a nominee for president for the 
following fiscal year. 

A._L. Stone—I desire to put in nomination the name of a 
man who for years has been closely identified with the work 
of the association ; who has been active in all its good enter- 
prises, thoroughly in accord with all the best we have been 





trying to bring about as a body: a man who will be hon- 
ored in the election and who will honor us as a presiding 
officer; who 


f represents primarily a section between the 
East and the West and can unite and bring together and in- 
crease our membership ; a man from the grand old white 
pine State of Michigan—Mr. Frank E. Parker. [Applause.] 

i ‘ - : 

The nomination was seconded numerously, particularly 
by George F. Craig, who said: 

I would like to second the nomination. He has been 
my candidate for many years and now I can bring him 
forward. In connection with that I would like to say that 
as one member of the association I very much regret that 
it seems wise not to reelect our present president— 


Cheers and applause interrupted Mr. Craig and the 
Chair asked for any further nominations, and said 
further: 


I deem it a very great privilege to add just a word from 
the Chair in support of Mr. Parker’s nomination. Having 
had the pleasure of working sidg by side and hand in hand 
with him for several years I can say to you without fear 
of contradiction that he is thoroughly familiar with the 
high moral plane on which the affairs of this association 
have been conducted, and in him our interests will be pro- 
tected in the highest degree, and I am sure you will make 
no mistake in the choice of Mr. Parker. 

Here President Babcock departed from the usage of 
the association by adding: ‘‘If there are no further 
remarks in connection with the nomination I will 


appoint Mr. Stone and Mr. Craig as a committee to 
The Chair’s at- 


escort Mr. Parker to the rostrum.’’ 
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and present status, along lines already made familiar 
to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN through its 
reports of the meeting of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States and of other 
organizations. 

Mr. Gerrans was followed by C. W. Burrows, presi- 
dent of the National One-Cent Letter Postage Associa- 
tion, in a thirty-minute speech in favor of one-cent 
postage, largely from the standpoint of interested 
book publishers. 


Trade Ethics and Terms of Sale. 


The report of the committee on terms of sale and 
trade ethics was read by its chairman, F. 8S. Under- 
hill, of Philadelphia. It follows: 


Your committee on the terms of sale and trade ethics 
submit the following report: y 

We learn from our legal department that considerable 
difficulty has been experienced by members of our asso- 
ciation in adjusting disputed accounts, because the terms 
of sale were not clearly defined in connection with their 
transactions, or were set forth in such a manner that 
they could not be proved to be a part of the contract. 
With the view to improving this condition and bringing 
about a more clearly defined system of receiving and 
accepting orders, the secretary addressed a letter to the 
members asking for an expression of opinion and sugges- 
tions. A number of replies were received from this gen- 
eral letter, many of them containing very valuable sug- 
gestions. The committee has carefully examined this 
correspondence and given considerable thought to the 
situation, and as a result are prepared to make recom- 
mendations to the association. 

First of all, we call attention to the fact that the com- 
mittee on the terms of sale, appointed in 1902, considered 
very carefully the problem of the terms of sale and after 
much deliberation submitted a resolution to the conven- 
tion in 1903 which incorporated what have since been 
known as the “‘terms of sale,’”’ approved by the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, which terms, 
however, were necessarily formed in the nature of a 
compromise. ' 

Purpose of Cash Discount. 

We all recognize that a cash discount is made solely 
for the purpose of presenting to the debtor a proposition 
which will make him feel that it is to his interest to 
make a prompt cash payment for his bills. We will all 
agree that this discount should be liberal enough to make 
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It should be recognized by lumber manufacturers and 
wholesalers that the retail distributer of lumber is a neces- 
sary factor in the trade and a useful servant to the public 
and as such should be recognized as the logical channel 
through whom to market their products. 


Your representative maintained that clauses 16 and 17 
should be eliminated and that no substitute should be 
made, and it was, as a result of the work of our dele- 
gates that a clause as inoffensive as the present one was 
finally adopted. The Department of Justice had raised 
some question as to the purport of the original clauses 
16 and 17, as indicating a purpose to restrain trade. The 
same officials have examined the code as revised and have 
stated that they do not see anything in it that could in 
any way be construed antagonistic to the Sherman Law. 

The other amendments made were: Line 4, section 15. 
insertion of words ‘‘or .measurement,’’ after the word 
reinspection, and the same section, line 15, after the 
word “invoice” inserted the words ‘‘or within 1 per cent 
of the quantity invoiced.’’ In this same section the words 
“this applies to all forest products,’’ which were in the 
1909 code, was struck out, so that it now reads: 

In the matter of cost of inspection made by the association 
inspection bureaus of lumber, the grade or measurement of 
which has been complained of, if reinspection of measurement 
shows the grade of the total amount of item complained of 
to be within 5 percent of the grade invoiced, or within 1 
percent of the quantity invoiced the expense should be borne 
by complainant; if otherwise, by the shipper. The shipper 
must credit buyer with the amount of degrade found by in- 
spection, irrespective of percent determined, between the 
grade sold and the grade shipped at an equitable price. No 
claim on grade or measurement should be considered valid 
unless made by final consignee within five days after unload- 
ing the car. 


Section 9 was revised to read as shown in the present 
code. Making but one revision, the words ‘‘or ten days 
thereafter.” ae , 

Article 4 of the constitution was revised to read as 
follows: 

Officers.—The officers of this association shall be a _ presi- 
dent, three vice presidents and a _secretary-treasurer. The 
president and vice presidents shall also constitute the 
executive committee and shall be elected by ballot of the 
association and membership at annual session and shall hold 
office until their successors are elected and qualified. The 
secretary-treasurer shall be appointed by the executive com- 
mittee to hold office for such term and under such service 
consistent with this constitution, as said executive committee 
may require. Vacancies in the executive committee ad interim 
mav be filled by the remaining member of the committee. 

Your committee recommends that this convention ap- 
prove the Code of Ethics as revised and adopted at St. 
Louis May 22 and 23, 1911. 


tention was called to the fact that the rules of the 
association called for suggestions only and not an 
election and declared himself properly called to order. 
He asked how many were in favor of indorsing the 
nomination of Mr. Parker, calling for a rising vote 
and verbal responses, and the members rose as one 
man and loudly voiced ‘‘Aye!’’? Mr. Parker was 


escorted to the Chair by Messrs. Stone and Craig and 
said: 


Mr. Babcock and gentlemen of the convention: JI deem 
this indeed a great honor. I have been interested in this 
association for nearly 15 years now and it has indeed been 
a great pleasure to me. I am located away back in a neck 
o’ the woods where I do not see a great many lumbermen. 
We are back numbers now and I assure you the pleasure 
I have had in meeting the members of this association is 
one of the pleasantest recollections in my business life. I 
appreciate greatly the honor. As far as the good of the 
association goes, I almost feel as if Mr. Babcock should 
have taken another term. His work has been exceedingly 
good and he has left the association in the most splendid 
shape. Gentlemen, I thank you exceedingly. [Applause.] 

The Chair called for a discussion or presentation 
of any subjects from other associations. 

Louis Germain, of Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Pittsburgh Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association at a recent meeting adopted 
2 resolution to be presented to this meeting in view of the 
fact that it covers a national question. This is the question 
of obtaining some legal ruling by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission whereby the leakage that all lumbermen find in 
their business owing to losses by overcharges in weights 
which they are unable to collect shall be obviated. 


With some further references to the matter, Mr. 
Germain offered the resolution adopted by the Pitts- 
burgh wholesalers, in effect as follows: 


WHEREAS, The ruling of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission preven the adjustment of claims for overcharge on 


2 





account of weights on the basis of estimates as upon settle- 
ments of charges on the alleged scale weight, assuming same 
to be correct in the absence of an actual test covering the 


shipment in question; and 
WHEREAS, 


These rulings appear to be unjust, causing 
lumbermen and 


shippers untold loss; therefore be it 
2RHSOLVED, That it is the sense of this meeting that some 
authoritative action is necessary whereby only the correct 
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motion the resolutions were 
Resolutions Committee for its attention. 
behalf of the Southern 
Association, a slight change 


On Mr. Germain’s 
referred to the 
Mr. Gerrans suggested, on 
Cypress Manufacturers’ 
in the resolution, saying: 


If your efforts on that resolution are carried through you 
are going to be in a very pe uliar position. You are going 
to have a scale wei point of origin, or the nearest scale 
to that, and you are g an enforced weight under 
that resolution or the ‘raie of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, when they have to apply that law as requested by 
the lumbermen. Now supposing that, for example, the net 
weight of one car is 40,000 pounds at the nearest station and 
is 50,000 pounds at the other one; you are not in position to 
demand a third weight. If you will add to that resolution 
that the cars must be weighed twice, weighed and then check- 
weighed, and if there is a difference of over 1,000 pounds that 
they must be weighed a third time, you have it right and we 
would be heartily in favor of it. 





Secretary Perry explained some features of the 
proposed trip, on Friday, to the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky and President Babcock urged another effort 
at a group photograph on Thursday, the attempt of 
the day having been unsuccessful owing to lack of 
numbers. 

The Wednesday afternoon session adjourned at 5:29 
until Thursday at 11 a. m. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Thursday morning’s session began 11:47 o’clock with 
reading of reports held over from Wednesday. First 
was the report of the forestry, W. L. 
Sykes, chairman. In the 
report was read by his son. 


committee on 


his absence, due to sickness, 





GEORGE. F. CRAIG, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
Chairman Special Car Stake Committee. 


Lewis Dill, Baltimore, reported for the committee 
I 


on a single standard of universal hardwood inspection, 
saying: 

For obvious reasons this committee does not make a 
report The association is familiar with the fact that 
this committee was appointed to tender its good offices 
and to bring about if it could a single standard of inspec- 
tion of hardwoods. Many of the members of this asso- 
ciation, perhaps more than half, are exclusively hardwood 
dealers, and all the dealers are interested in hardwoods. 
During the last year we have met with officers of the two 
organizations that are the makers and custodians of these 
rules and they have received us kindly and in no way 
resented the efforts we have made to bring about a con- 


are specially favored by having with us the president of 
these associations, as Mr. Dill has stated, and we will now 
hear from F. A. Diggins, president of the National Hard- 
— Rage Association. 

A. Diggins—I did not expect to come on the platform; 
in phe I have not much to say. I wish to thank you, sir, 
and Secretary Perry for the kind invitation extended the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association to be present at 
this meeting through its officers and delegates, and I beg 
to assure you that I have enjoyed and profited very much 
by the meeting. I congratulate you upon the splendid 
growth of this association during the year past. In the 
great family of lumber associations or rather, perhaps I 
should say, the family of great lumber associations, yours 
I believe is the eldest. You are if you please a sort of 
elder brother of the other associations. When this asso- 
ciation was born it very properly in my opinion, mapped 
out for its particular function the purpose and plans and 
methods under which the great lumber industry should 
be carried on and conducted. In other words, you laid 
the foundation for the whole traffic. The association which 
I have the honor to represent I believe was the next child 
born in this family, and as in every well regulated family 
each child has its particular duties, we assumed another 
function. The function we selected and which we be- 
lieved was necessary was that of making rules for the 
measurement and inspection, not of all woods but of 
hardwoods. While I have congratulated you, sir, upon 
your magnificent growth I think you will be interested to 
know that your younger brother has enjoyed a splendid 
growth also. The association which I have the honor 
to represent has today between 775 and 800 members. 
We believe that we are performing the function for which 
we are supposed to exist in a fairly satisfactory manner. 


Altruistic Principles. 


I can frankly make the statement that perhaps there is 
a condition existing in the National Hardwood Association, 
whether properly or not I am not prepared to say, that 
does not exist in any other of the great associations. I 
will say to you that no officer or director receives even 
his traveling expenses when attending meetings for the 
association and for the benefit of the general trade. We 
are now I believe in our fifteenth year, and I submit to 
you that an association that has grown steadily through 
these years, based upon that unselfish principle, is worthy 
of consideration, and I believe that it has consideration 
at the hands of all lumbermen. As a resident of the 
state of Michigan, I am proud of the fact that another 
resident of that state has been honored by this great 
association. I know enough of Mr. Parker to know he 
will be a most satisfactory official of this association. I 
only regret that he saw fit to make a remark yesterday 
that did not appeal to me as a resident of Michigan; 
nothing serious I assure you, gentlemen, but he said if 
you will remember that he lived up in a neck of the 
woods where he did not see many lumbermen. Mr. Parker 
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Recommendations in the report were referred to 
the resolutions committee. In connection with the 
forestry report George F. Craig offered resolutions 
to be submitted to resolutions committee indorsing 
the bill pending in Congress appropriating $80,000 
for scientific investigation and eradication of the 
disease commonly known as the chestnut blight, and 
asking that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 


by the secretary of this association to members of the 


congressional committees of the Senate and House 
ot Representatives, respectively. 
President Babcock introduced B. Ragsdale, secre- 


tary of the American Forestry died tg which is 
represented in the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association by a committee composed of Robert C. 
Lippincott, Lewis Dill and R. M. Carrier. Mr. Rags- 
dale said: 





As your president has said, I represent the American 
Forestry Association, of which your association is one of 
the affiliated organizations. I came here upon request of 
your secretary and under direction of your board of direct- 





ors. I realize our interests are identical in many ways 
ind that cooperation in the work we are doing would 
be of very great assistance. At present the American 
Forestry ssociation is engaged in efforts to overcome 





the chestnut tree blight, larg by endeavoring to have 


Congress pass an appropriation of £80,000 for investigation 
of blight; also in fighting successfully the southern pine 
beetle, and in efforts to secure better fire protection for 


forests throughout the country. to obtain a satisfactory 
system of taxation, to protect headwaters of streams, to 
encourage iy ingot ion and scientific care of woodlots 


yeate more extensive use of woods and forest 





The speaker analyzed methods of the American 
Forestry Association, which is independent of the 
Federal Government. Its derived from 


membership fees and subscriptions to its magazine. 


income is 


The latter is not self-supporting and depends upon 
voluntary help of public-spirited citizens. He asked 
better support of it by members of this association, 


all of whom he invited to the 


Association. 


join National Forestry 


sideration of the matter, 
ress has been made. 





We have no report that would 
indicate at once, or in the near future perhaps a single 
standard. In connection with this report I am happy to 
say that the presidents of these two great organizations 
I have referred to, President Diggins and President De- 
laney, are both here and have promised to speak before 
the convention, and in the final analysis the attitude of 
these gentlemen, representing their associations, must 
show the progress we are making. I would be very glad 
if you would consent to hear these gentlemen. 

The Chair—That is just what I want to lead up to. We 





B. W. 
Member 


CROSS. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. ; 


of the Pittsburgh Delegation. 


and we think considerable prog-- 


lives in the end of the neck that is close to the brain of 
the association and not in the end of the neck that is near 
to the meat. If Mr. Parker will turn around and look 
the other way he will see there are some lumbermen in 
Michigan, and I am sure he meant nothing by his re- 
mark. Now, gentlemen, I did not come here to talk on 
inspection at all. It was a mistake when President Bab- 
cock said I would talk on inspection. I do not believe that 
a discussion of this problem that is before us is proper be- 
fore an association such as yours. I do not believe it is 
more proper than to discuss politics before the associa- 
tion. I think it is a mistake and some absolute harm 
might come from it. As an association we are very much 
obliged to you, and as Chairman Dill has just said we 
took very kindly to your offer to extend your good offices 
in the direction of a single standard. I will say that the 
two great associations that are promulgating inspection 
rules did have two conferences during 1911, and while I 
regret to say that the ultimate end was not reached I 
do believe that progress was made in that direction. 

We have discovered that the two associations were not 
held apart because of obstinacy but that there was a vital 
principle upon which they were separated and I believe 
that with the kindly feeiing now existing between the 
administrations—and when I ‘say administrations I do 
not mean it confined to the president alone but the gov- 
erning boards—will be productive of good and our suc- 
cess will bring about the much desired single standard of 
inspection. I do not believe there is a man in the trade 
in this great country who does not honestly desire to 
see that consummated. 

While I am here I desire also to congratulate 
the Louisville Hardwood Club. I congratulate them upon 
their success in securing another great convention for 
their city. I thank them for the kind entertainment they 
have given us. I have a very soft spot in my heart for 
Louisville. I made my first visit here something like two 
years ago and at: that time I met for the first time that 
delightful individual whom I have not had the pleasure 
of meeting since, known as Mr. Mint Julep. [Laughter.] 
I also saw in this very room the first real cakewalk I 
ever witnessed. These of course are trivial things, but 
I do love and respect the members of the Louisville 
Hardwood Club. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken of your association as an 
elder brother of ours. Upon consideration I think I have 
made a mistake in the sex, because everybody in speaking 
of your association says that she is a peach. [Laughter]. 
So I am sure I made a mistake, that you really are our 
elder sister. Gentlemen, I do not know that I have any- 
thing further to say except thank you for your kind at- 
tention to the few ideas that have dropped: [Applause.] 

The Chair—We certainly are very much pleased with 


and thank 
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these congratulatory remarks of President Diggins. To me 
one of great inspirations for a forward movement in our 
association work is the close harmony and friendliness 
that exist between these three gréat organizations; and I 
think it is very fitting that we should now hear from the 
third, the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
se through its president, Mr. Delaney. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Delaney: I am a little disappointed at President 
Babcock calling me to the stage to address you. In my 
short experience I have found you to make a much better 
impression upon your audience if you can speak to them 
on the level. I would not be loyal to the association which 
I represent if I did not take this opportunity to say that 
I think we have a place in the lumber world and work 
to perform; that we have accomplished great good in the 
past. We are still working and we anticipate accom- 
plishing much more in the future. I have every respect 
for the man who in his association work kicks in order 
to better conditions, but I have absolutely no patience 
with the man who stands outside of association work and 
kicks at the work the organizations are doing. This is 
the day of the corporation, and the organizations that now 
exist in the lumber world are to my mind, each and 
every one of them, accomplishing something for the busi- 
ness which we are in and which we are proud of. I de- 
sire to thank this organization for its good offices in the 
effort to attain what we all desire—a single standard of 
inspection. While, as stated by your president, the con- 
ferences did not accomplish all that was desired I do not 
think that we should give up the fight on that account. 
I believe that the lumber trade almost to a man desires 
the single standard of inspection of lumber and it does not 
seem possible to me that with the brains that the lumber 
world has it is possible for it to fail on anything that it 
really desires. I am somewhat like the gentlman who 
spoke here yesterady, when he said: ‘‘Some people or per- 





For two years I had the honor to serve as the chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Military Affairs of our sla 
ture. The Legislature, like Congress, is to quite a dearee a 
court of last resort. A company of State militia was bay 
ing target practice at a State rifle range; a bullet struck a 
stone, glanced, went over quite a hill and killed a man 
going along the highway. He had a wife and children. 
The State was held responsible and paid for the mainte 
nance of the children until 16 years of age and gaye 
the widow a good-sized pension as long as she lived. I 
cite these to show that both men and business can be 
crippled or killed just as dead indirectly as directly and 
on purpose; if legislation is enacted that cripples or puts 
out of business your customers, you are a sufferer as well 
as they. 

Through the great questions of the tariff, transportation, 
finance, labor, agriculture, employers’ liability and com 
pensation to employees for injury, and many others, may 
not on the surface seem to concern, interest or directly 
affect you, all of them just as surely and really should 
concern and do affect you as though you were mentioned 
by name, and were personally helped or hurt. 








Other Inimical Factors. 


Not alone Congress, but the newspaper and magazine 
muckraker, and even the officers of the Government, have 
apparently left no stone unturned to bring our business 
into disrepute—a business second to none in amount of 
capital invested, persons employed, wages paid and in value 
of output, and second only to agriculture in importance to 
the whole people; a business conducted along as honorable 
lines and by as honorable men as any business in the wide 
world, law-abiding and self-respecting, honoring the busi- 
ness, the Nation and themselves. Lumber dealers’ associa- 
tions have done more to root out the unscrupulous, irre- 





sponsible and dishonest in the trade than all the law 
haps a number of people think that a thing is impossible officers of the Government ever have or ever will. 
and some darn fool turns up that does think it possible Every lumber association, firm or corporation, so far as 
and does it.’’ I believe some darn fool will turn up and A. T. GERRANS, OF HOUMA, LA.: I know, has said to the Government, ‘‘Here are our books 
do this. This question of inspection has been left to two aii Rig Rsleee EN ia eee as 2 and records; examine them all you want to: we have noth- 
different organizations, perhaps rightfully; but it has oc- Chairman Advertising Committee National Lumber Mfrs. ing to keep back or conceal. What we have done, and are 
curred to me that possibly there might be some one out- Association. doing, is in accord with ordinary business prudence and 
side the three associations who happens to know at least R correct and legitimate business rules.” The time, money 
a little bit about the inspection of lumber. views ; the same applics to this report, if it may be digni- and energy spent by the Government in trying to unearth 


The organization which I represent is in earnest in fied by that name; so that if there is anything in it that something against the lumber trade of this country has 
a vote for universal inspection. While we have among our does not accord with the views of any or all of the mem- been a dismal failure. If there is anything wrong, wi 
members men who have made a study of this question bers, jump on the chairman and report just as hard as you have the men, machinery and determination to root it out 
of inspection and feel that they are competent; I do not like. and remedy it. No member of this association needs a 
want any man to get the impression that we feel we are Your chairman has endeavored to watch national legis- Government detective to dog his heels. There is a right 
the only people who know anything about the inspection of lation closely, and consult and correspond with senators and a wrong way to do things. If our sons and daughters 
lumber. If any man, any body of lumbermen, will frame and representatives, not only from his own State but from are doing:what we believe they ought not to do, we don’t 
a set of inspection rules that are so prepared that they other States. <A brief was filed with the Committee on take them on the front piazza or into the street and punish 
will be accepted by the lumber world, there is no organiza- Ways and Means a; 





gainst the so-called Canadian Reciprocity them; but, as sensible men, in the quiet and seclusion of 
tion that will adopt them quicker than ours. We do not agreement; also I have opposed the proposed eight-hour the home we show them the error of their ways and point 
ask that we make them; ¢e are willing to take them from law for all Government work, and the proposed amendment them in the right direction: and if they do not heed and 
any one who makes them right. I do not care to go into to the Constitution fixing the hours of labor, and against follow our advice and counsel, then mete out the proper 
any of the details. I do not think it proper or appropriate the continual tinkering of the tariff laws and against legis- punishment. If the Government believes our business or 
to do it at this particular time, but I do wish to avoid lation that is harassing and disturbing the business in- any business is being conducted wrongly, that there is 
creating a false impression regarding the rules of the terests of the whole country. 


restraint of trade, unlawful combinations or anything. that 
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Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. There appears to National Legislation Indirectly Inimical. is —— and a gry let any te the 6 rg This 
be an impression that we grade lumber under our rules P = é . - : or that is contrary to law and must be stopped; you can 
from the best side of the board, and the best side only. From the best information IT am able to obtain there is have one to six months, more or less, to make your changes 
There is absolutely nothing in our rules that would pos- 0t, likely to be passed at this session of Congress any and adjust yourselves to the new conditions; if at the 
sibly admit of any such interpretation. I thank you. [Ap- legislation that directly affects our industry; but there expiration of the time set, you have not obeyed, then take 


plause. ] is a strong probability unless the Senate or President in- 
Chair: We are all very grateful to Mr. Delaney for his tervenes, of a vast amount of legislation being enacted that 
encouraging remarks. We are especially favored this 9g age surely affects our business as though aimed directly 
seni : eee i : : ; 4 at it. 
ge Forecast 7 Rr tig “te ke ce During my experience in the Civil War oftentimes it 
Nashville. They desire to be heard just a moment this WaS about as dangerous in the rear as on the firing line. 
morning through their representative, and Iam sure when _ | have seen men killed by stray bullets just as de: ad-as by 
you take a look at him he will need no further introduc n bullet from the sharpshooter’s telescope rifle. 
tion from me—Mr. E. B. Stahlman, proprietor of the 
Nashville Banner, representing the Commercial Club of 
Nashville and Lumbermen’s Club of Nashville. It is with 
great vleasure that I present you Major Stahlman of 
Nashville. 


the penalty. 

Let me give a personal reference as an illustration. For 
two years, as mayor of a city of about 80,000 people, I 
was charged with the enforcement of the laws of the State 
and ordinances of the city. One of the most difficult matters 
the mayor of every city has to deal with is the enforcement 
of the laws relating to the sale of liquor. For over 30 years 
there had been no licensed saloon; but 380 odd druggists 
had licenses to sell for certain purposes, and these licenses 
had to bave the signature of the mayor. tefore the time 
to grant these licenses, they were all invited to the city hall, 
behind closed doors; the law_ was explained to them 
and they were told that it would be enforced in letter and 
spirit without fear or favor; and upon their promise on 
their honor to obey the law their licenses were signed. 
The law was lived up to: no one was hurt and no big 
headlines in the papers. Drastic measures sometimes may 
be necessary, but only as a last resort. 


Major Stahlman made a most eloquent address, 
advancing the allurements of Nashville for the next 
meeting of the association, that elicited this response 
from the Chair: 


I feel very grateful that this matter of our future meet- 
ings is governed in a cautious manner, through our Board 
of Trustees. Were it not for that fact, in the enthusiasm 
and gratitude to our present hosts I am afraid the Major 
would have stampeded this meeting and there would have 
been nothing else to it but Nashville. But we want to 
consider all our genial friends, and I assure you, gentle- 
men, -that we will give your cordial invitation yery serious 
consideration, 


Report of Committee on Legislation. 


John M. Woods, chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation, next read his report, as follows 


Bull-Headed Methods. 


It would be difficult to make figures large enough to repre 
sent the financial loss to the country from the unbusiness 
lixe and bull-headed way of dealing with the great business 
interests of the nation. I believe we, as lumbermen, have 
as much right to try to protect ourselves against unscrupu 
lous and dishonest methods and ruinous competition, as your 
city or mine has a right to protect itself against epidemic 
and contagion. : 

No man, firm or cerporation knows where Iie is at, now. 
It is said there are good and bad trusts, and no known 
way of telling “t’other from which.’ It appears to be the 
Government's plan to rip them all up to find out. It’s 
like the old chestnut about mushrooms. Eat them; if you 
die, they are bad; if you live, they are good. Some godd 
may have come out of all this investigation, litigation and 
prosecution, and what looks sometimes like persecution : 
but to my mind it takes a powerful microscope to discover 
much real or lasting benefit. On the contrary, all must 


It is well understood by every member of the association 
that the Committee on Legislation has no authority to 
appear before any committee of Congress to favor or oppose 
legislation. Your committee has no means of knowing the 
views and opinions of this association as a whole on the ] 
important matters before Congress affecting directly or admit that the harm done can hardly be estimated. 
indirectly our business. ‘The chairman, in ye hied age or . ee pee a bill is — agp com My ro are 
opposing legislation, has been careful to explain that while _ . viding for a commission to sort ove e ists, 2 sor 
ng is the chairman of the Committee on Legislation of this GEORGE H. HOLT, OF CHICAGO; of inspection bureau, and those that are found all right 
association, the opinions expressed are his own individual Chairman Committee on Fire Insuranc¢e. will have a tag put on them, the same as the customis 
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baggage if it is all right, or you will 

1 same as when you were at school; and 

cted ones will be cast into outer darkness where 
is weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth. The 
t, most werttl trust for good or ill is the labor 
‘ 2,000,000 men banded together. ostensi- 
ose of bettering their conditions, for 

orter hours of labor, and generally of 

to *h other; all highly commendable 





as legitimate as it is 
n our invested capital. The Good Book 
that good may come? God forbid.” 
of only one way to right wrongs and 
and Constitutional methods. Deliberate 


tor us to try to 














violations of law, destruction of life and property, shielding 
tl rom punishment, boycott and intimidation, 
ak ht to receive the just condemnation of 
eV low, rich or poor, in office or out, who 
‘ good citizen The methods adopted and 
p l many of the labor leaders are dan- 
g fare of the nation and contrary to the 
spirit: of our laws and _ institutions. Their 

r is supposed to be so great that legislatures 

t the cold comfort of a passing 

collecting vast sums of money 

responsible to nobody or nothing, 





lar to the community, state and nation 

expressed. If organized labor wants to 

and support of the public it must 

leaders and methods and _ incorporate 

laws of state and nation. If they will not volun- 
this, they should be compelled to. 





Large Questions Should Be Considered. 














Some of the great business organizations of the country 
have deemed it wise to discuss an act on these great ques- 
tions that affect so vitally the whole body politic. Why not 

is and every lumber association? One says these are 
pol itical questions, and there are so many divergent views 
that to introduce and discuss them would do no good and 

create discord. My answer is this: Not one of these 
questions is a political question, any more than terms 
of sale, freight rates or inspection of lumber are political ; 
each is a business matter and ought to be treated sensibly 
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process was gone all over again to be 
\ made and no industry or interest 
What is the situation in this country today? The great 
siness interests of the country are substantially in the 
se-like gr f one man, legislation being rushed through 
\ deliberation, examination or investiga- 
» wi y of the name: the results and consequences of 
hich only the lamp of experience can give us any 
1 I hold ne rief for any party or _ interest, 
r do I d t the tariff The immortal Lin- 
n expresses it. He was asked, “What do 
1 } out t ff?’ His reply was, “I don’t pretend 
» know ha it the tariff; but I know this, that if we 
our the foreigner he gets the money and we 
get t ut if we make them here we have got both 
the g the money.” 
The Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
I matter of tremendous and vital im 
D er of labor. known as the Work- 
A committee in Congress, con- 
rs and one editor, has just made a re- 
ar bill to gress, and I regret exceed 
in to e President of United States has given 
t unqua approval In my judgment it is the most 
di nd lical legislation in the whole history of the 
ount Iw yecome the law of the land as applied to 
( re unless the entire business interests 
nt a most emphatic protest. Common law 
T the 
S law that goes into effect July 1, 
prin ion r the act affect directly or 
11mos Except us to domestic 
following defences of em- 
the employee was negli- 
caused by the negligence 


Ee 
nat ‘the employee had assumed 
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The employer may take his chances with his employees 
with the above defences repealed or he may protect himself 
against their claims, and those of their representatives and 
dependents in case they are killed, either by becoming a 
subscriber to the Massachusetts Employees’ Insurance Asso- 
ciation (a mutual liability insurance company cre eated under 
Part 1V of the act), or by insuring the liability to pay the 
compensation provided for in the act, in any company—stock 
or mutual—authorized to do liability insurance business in 
Massachusetts. 

I oppose this law, believing it a most unjust and iniquitous 
piece of legislation. I told the committee that reported the 
bill that it was one to encourage and reward negligence and 
carelessness, legalize blackmail and kill business. Not every 
employer of labor is willing to do the fair thing by his em- 
ployees, but the great majority are. On the other hand, not 
all employees are careful; probably most of them are. Many 
firms and factories with us pay off Monday instead of Sat- 
urday for the reason that when they paid off Saturday 
some would come Monday in no mental or physical condi- 
tion to work by themselves or with anyone else. No law 
of this nature is just that does not make “the employee, as in 
Europe, a contributer. The Senate of the United States 
has before it peace treaties to refer international disputes 
to arbitration. The lumber associations have committees 
to arbitrate disputes between their members. Business men 
are more than eyer using this method instead of going to 
law. I know of no reason why an arbitration board could 
not be created to settle accident cases. 

leave it to your imagination what it would 
one who had a number of employees hurt. 
railroads, it is estimated, adds 25 per cent to their cost in 
nuecident cases, or a great many millions of dollars. This 
added expense to the common carriers must necessarily raise 
rates. Lumber stands high on the list and will have to pay 
no small share of this added expense. 

There are other matters of interest to lumbermen, such 
as taxation of woodlands, prevention of forest fires, acquir- 
ing land for the Appalachian and White Mountain tracts, 
the chestnut blight. These have all had _ attention. 

One man’s opinion counts but little before committees or 
in the halls of legislation. In union there is strength. 
If the business interests of the country were organized and 
insisted that the great questions that affect labor and capital 
und the great business interests of the country should be 
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carefully worked out by competent, unbiased, non-partisan 
experts to the end that equal and exact justice should be 
done to all, then everybody would get a square deal. Stability 
and confidence are absolutely essential to individual and na- 
tional prosperity. 


Wise Words From a Judge. 


Judge Colson at Cincinnati a few weeks ago made some re 
marks on the duty of business men and associations that 
seem to be so pertinent and timely now that I quote from 
thera as follows: 


I believe that the 
hand. I do not 
people in the United 
tyrannize over business. and I 
law ought to allow business to 
some happy adjustment to be made; and I think it is the 
part and the duty of our business men to see that their 
representatives who represent them in the legislative depart- 
ments of our Government should appreciate that the law 
is made for man, and man is not made for the law. 

It is my opinion that there are too many lawyers in 
Houses of Congress who want to make laws on 
subjects who know nothing about business subjects. There 
ought to be fewer lawyers there and more business men. 
this is a matter within your control. ‘These politicians 
that are in the House of Representative and in the Senate 
come down, my friends, as soon as they know where 
public sentiment is. All you have got to do is to make 
pubiic sentiment, put it in the right channel and mould it 
according to what it ought to be. 

The time is coming, and in fact 
man must take a more important 
If we had more business men in 
would not now find on our statute 
as a mighty instrument of torture 
the business of the country. 
goes hunting to prosecute 


law 


and business ought to 
believe 


that you 
States 


go hand in 
want to allow, or that our 
ought to allow the law to 
do not feel also that the 
tyrannize over it. There is 


the 
business 





now is, when the business 
part in our political life 
our legislative halls you 
books laws that are 
by the demagogues against 
Do you imagine that a law that 
men of business, representing such 


wide and varied interests as they do in this country, will 
have no harmful effect on the business of the country? 
The astounding thing is that the results have not been even 
more disastrous. Every nation has at some time in its 


history tried this paternal meddling with business, 
one of them has plunged its 

The history of the 
meddlesome 
made, 


and every 
commerce into disaster. 

world shows that under the freest and 
governments the greatest progress has 
and it is really amazing that the American 


leg 
been 





used- 


people have suffered men with no experience or capacity or 


knowlecge of business to determine how the commerce of 
the country shall be managed. 
Recommendations. 


Virst: That this association heartily endorse the National 
Tariff Commission Association’s recommendations to create 
a permanent nonpartisan tariff commission. 

Second: That this association oppose any legislation 
looking to making uniform the hours of labor throughout the 
United States. 

Third: That this association oppose the bill known as 
“A bill to provide an exclusive remedy and compensation for 
accidental injuries resulting in disability or death to em- 
ployees of common carriers by railroads engaged in _inter- 
state or foreign commerce, or in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes.” 

Fourth: That the Committee on Legislation of this asso- 
ciation receive the authority, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee, to favor or oppose, as the case may be, 
legislation affecting the lumber interests 

Mr. President, crudely and imperfectly I have tried to 
bring to the attention of the members of this association some 
practical questions for them to consider, with the earnest 
hope that each one of us will realize that he has an in- 
dividual part to perform in order that there may be a 
harmonious and perfect whole. 








Report of Transportation Committee. 


Following an announcement of train movements and 
the abandonment of the proposed trip to Mammoth 
Cave Friday, made by Secretary Perry, the Chair 
called for a report from the Railroad and Transporta- 


tion Committee, which was presented by B. Franklin 
3etts, chairman, as follows: 
During the last fiscal year the relations of our members 


with the railroads and transportation companies seem to 
have been in a much more friendly spirit than was mani- 
fest during preceding years. ‘This probably is due to con- 
sideration on the part of each for the trials and troubles 
of the other. Certain it is that the railroads are trying to 
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conform their business methods to the standards required 
by recent State laws and rulings of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and truly, too, are the lumber shippers 
possessing their souls in patience over fancied or real 
wrongs, or securing justice from the railroad companies— 
else the report of your Railroad and Transportation Com- 
mittee would be a document of greater length. 

The opinion of our members ‘at present is that railroad 
employees are more careful in billing, routing and rating 
shipments than formerly, and, probably due to a decrease 
in traffic, shipments are moving more promptly. 

Only a few matters invelving general interest have been 
brought to our attention. One of these was a _ request 
from the Tennessee Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Potts- 
ville, Pa., that, as they and many other shippers of lumber 
have been under great loss and inconvenience from mis- 
quotations of rates, our association take action in securing 
an amendment to the Interstate Commerce Act making 
railroad companies responsible to the shipper for such dam- 


ages sustained by him. While the carrier is liable to a 
penaity of $250 which shall accrue to the United States 
for such an error, the commission has declined to allow 


reparation to the shipper, except as to the actual difference 
between the correct rate and the rate charged, claiming 
that any provision for punitive damages to accrue to the 
shipper would be against public policy and liable to open 
the door to unjust discriminations, which it is the prime 
purpose of the Act to Regulate Commerce to avoid. «+ 


Establishing a Table of Weights. 


At the request of one of the hardwood associations that 
we unite with them in establishing a table of weights of 
lumber in the expectation that the railroads of the country 
would acknowledge it in the adjustment of claims for over- 
charges in weight, we have signified our willingness to co- 
operate, and have supplied them with our own table com- 
piled a few years ago from the experience of our members; 
but no definite action has been taken. Along this line, 
however, our association has lately given its moral support 
to the petition of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, which has been filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, that the latter, on its own initiative, shall 
investigate the actuul and experienced weights of lumber 
of different varieties and shall establish a table for the 
correct handling of claims for alleged overcharges in weight. 
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Such a schedule would be of great benefit to our members ; 
and it is hoped the commission will grant the request. 

We take pleasure in reporting that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has just recently ordered an inquiry 
into the system and practices of track scaling lumber and 
other commodities, with a view to correcting errors that 
occur so often under present methods. Lumbermen have 


long protested against the practice of weighing carload 
shipments while cars are coupled and moving over the 


scales in train lots, and we feel sure this investigation 
will result in the correction of this evil at least. 


Railroads Repudiating Obligation. 


A number of our members have lately reported that they 
are compelled to make claim on the railroads for the allow- 
ance of 500 pounds for weight of car stake on open car 
shipments; others that they are unable to ascertain from 
their freight bills whether or not this allowance has been 
made, and many scem to have entirely overlooked their 
rights in this matter. It is unfortunate that such a condi- 
tion should exist after the long fight made by our associa- 
tion and the ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in our favor. Your committee feels some prompt measures 
must be adopted to convince the railroads that we do not 
propose to lose the fruits of our victory; and it has been 
suggested that this convention might properly bring the 
subject to the attention of the carriers, or even in the 
form of a direct complaint to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with request that freight bills shall show the gross, 
tare and net weight of each shipment, and then the car 
stake allowance where such is proper. Your committee is 
at present working on this matter with the roads operating 
in the Trunk Line territory. 

As has been the system during the last few years, the 
detail work’ of this committee has been handled by your 
traffic manager, Mr. Phippen, whose untiring efforts in the 
collection of freight claims, in furnishing rates and rout- 
ings, in tracing, diverting and reconsigning shipments, and 
even in effecting sales of refused shipments, are appre- 
ciated by the many members who have had occasion to 
ask his help. His report will be submitted; and while his 
bureau is not self-supporting it was never expected that it 
would be so, for its only income is in fee for the collection 
of overcharges in freight—a large proportion of the claims 
submitted being those which our members were unable to 
collect through ordinary channels. As our association grows 
in territory and influence, this bureau increases in expe- 
rience and usefulness, until now it is one of the important 
branches of our organization. 


This report was referred to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 

The Railroad and Transportation Committee also 
submitted the following resolutions: 


WHEREAS, The Interstate Commerce Commission, having 
several years ago entered an order that the railroads engaged 
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_ Of this amount we have about $1,200 in claims in shape 
for settlement. 

Fees derived from collection of claims............ $969.22 

From careful observation it is very evident that carriers 
are not making as many errors as heretofore and that, owing 
to the action of the Interstate Commerce Commission, there 
is a tendency toward the more speedy adjustment of ordinary 
overcharge claims. This has resulted in a majority of our 
members handling their own claims, especially the easy ones, 
and referring to this department only such claims as have 
been previously declined by the carriers. You will note that 
our fees average only 18 per cent of the amount collected and 
do not in any way compensate for the work involved in 
handling such matters. I would like to add also that the 
fees derived from the collection of claims are the only direct 
source of revenue of the Transportation Bureau, all other 
services being free to members. 


Complaints. 

During the last year we have been obliged to file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 23 complaints, both formal 
and informal, and in all cases decided up to the present time 
reparation has been awarded in our favor. 

A number of these cases have involved misrouting features, 
whereby shippers have lost transit privileges; and in Case 
No. 4026, Whaley-Warren Lumber Co. vs. Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio Ry., the commission upheld our contention that 
the failure to specify routing on the bill of lading shall not 
deprive the shipper of any rights or privileges to which he 
would have been entitled had the shipment moved over the 
cheapest route. In other words, the right to reconsign, if 
provided for under the tariffs, and the right to have the ship- 
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to secure a specific delivery, the consignee is put under the 
necessity of transferring his freight at the point of destina- 
tion in completion of the delivery to which he is lawfully 
entitled under the tariffs and routing instructions, the ship- 


per or consignee is entitled to recover from the carrier at 
fault damages in the sum of actual cost to him of such 
transfer, but not in excess of reasonable rates of charge 


therefor, such claims to be submitted by the carriers to the 
commission in the form of an application for authority to 
make payment. 

Misquotation of Rates by Carriers. 


Several cases have also been brought to our attention 
where carriers have been guilty of misquotation of rates. 
The lawfully published rate applies regardless of whether 
the rate quoted is lower or higher, and it has been contended 
that to make a carrier liable in damages to the shipper would 
open the door for unjust discrimination. However, Section 
6. of the Act to Regulate Commerce, as amended June 18, 
1910, provides that where a person or company suffers dam- 
ages in consequence of the failure of a carrier to furnish 
rates within a reasonable time after receipt of written re- 
quest for same, or as a result of a misstatement, in writing, 
of the rate applicable; then said carrier shall be liable to 
a penalty of $250 which shall accrue to the United States 
and may be recovered in a civil action brought by the United 
States. 

Statute of Limitations. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has decided that 
the two-year period of limitations fixed in the Act, within 
which reparation may be awarded to the shipper, dates from 
the time of the delivery of the shipment to the consignee. 
At the same time, under the law, the carriers are required to 
collect their tariff rates, and frequently cases have come 
to our attention where the shipper was called upon more 
than two years after the shipment had been delivered to pay 
an amount in addition to that paid at the time of delivery, 
the carrier not having collected its lawful tariff rate at 
that time. In some of these cases the total rate was mani- 
festly excessive and unreasonable, but the commission was 
unable to grant relief to the shipper because more than two 
years had expired after the shipment moved. Some of the 
carriers refer such matter to their legal departments, who 
threaten the shipper or consignee with suit if he does not 
pay. I have in mind one case where a shipper was forced 
to pay $85 excess charges, due to a typographical error in 
leaving off certain stations in printing a lumber tariff. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in its twenty-fifth annual 
report, has suggested that Congress meet this situation by 
amending the Act, making it compulsory for the carrier to 
collect its lawful charges within a reasonable period (per- 
haps 90 days), and if not collected within that time it shall 
be deemed guilty of giving a rebate to said shipper. 

It frequently happens that claims filed by shippers remain 
undisposed of by the carriers until the period of limitations 
is passed, and then the shipper is advised by the carrier that 
his claim is denied and he takes the matter up with the com- 
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in interchange of traffic shall in collection of freight charges 
on lumber shipments make an allowance of 500 lbs. per car 
for weights of stakes and strips; and 

WHEREAS, Many complaints have reached our Railroad 
and Transportation Committee from our members that they 
are rarely able to ascertain either from the original bill of 
lading or from the freight bills from such shipments whether 
or not such allowances have been made, and many claims 
having been made with our Transportation Bureau for the 
collection of overcharges in weight based on neglect of 
railroads to make this 500 Ib. allowance on such shipments ; 


e it 

Resolved, That this association in convention assembled 
petition the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue an 
order that such railroads shall hereafter show on all freight 
bills for lumber in carloads tke gross, tare and net weights 
of each carload shipment, on which shall be made allowance 
for car stakes and equipment. 


Report of Traffic Manager. 


W. S. Phippen, traffic manager of the Committee on 
Railroads and Transportation, thereupon read his 
report, as follows: 


The continued growth of our Transportation Bureau is 
amply demonstrated by the increased demands made on its 
facilities and the variety of information furnished. I will 
not attempt to enumerate all of the subjects upon which we 
have expended our energies during the last year; but some 
of the matters of general interest may be briefly summed up 
as follows: 

Collection of disputed claims. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
cisions. 

Investigation and quotation of rates. 

Tracing of delayed shipments. 

Inquiries and complaints. 

Car stake allowances. 

Track weighing and estimated weights. 

Freight Claims. 

Our report covering the handling of disputed railroad 
claims is as follows: 

468 claims on hand March 1, 1911, amounting to. .$10,520.10 


complaints and de- 


501 claims received during the year............... 8,933.18 
969 total handled.............. pete aieie Aiea esses oe oo $19,453.28 
DISPOSITION. 

282 claims collected........ ee $5,298.64 
147 claims not presented to carriers 
but returned to members with 
advice that they were untenable. 2,676.85 
509 80 claims withdrawn .............., 1,287.91 9,263.40 








460 claims remaining unsettled March 1, 1912.... $10,189.88 


ment move via the shortest route, are inherent rights and not 
merely privileges accorded the shipper on condition that he 
ask for them when offering goods for shipment. 


Minimum Weight Claims. 


In my last annual report I referred to our securing the 
restoration of the 34,000 lb. minimum on shipments originat- 
ing in the Southeastern States and consigned to what are 
known as eastern water competitive points. The carriers had 
previously increased this minimum to 40,000 lbs., and during 
the time that this increase was in effect a number of ship- 
ments weighing less than 40,000 lbs. moved. We notified all 
our members to send us their freight bills and bills of lading 
covering such shipments so that we could file claims for 
reparation through the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with the result that we received 75 claims and expect shortly 
to return over $800 to our members. 


Rates. 


During the last year we have investigated and quoted over 
2,000 rates and have also obtained a number of rate adjust- 
ments from southern territory to eastern and New England 
points. 

General Matters. 

We have traced and effected delivery of 90 delayed ship- 
ments and have answered and adjusted over 350 inquiries 
and complaints. These include information as to routing, 
terminal deliveries, switching and transit arrangements at 
various points, lighterage and track deliveries in New York 
Harbor and vicinity, overloading of cars, transshipping, dam- 
age to lumber in transit, misquotation of rates, consignee’s 
right to refuse to pay erroneous freight bills, payment of 
alleged undercharges, etc. Upon request of various members 
we have secured equipment for loading, have diverted ship- 
ments and have disposed of several shipments which were 
damaged in transit. 


Deliveries at Wrong Terminals. 


A number of instances have been brought to our atten- 
tion where shipments have been tendered for delivery at 
terminals other than those specified on the bills of lading. 
It is the duty of a carrier to make delivery in accordance 
with routing instructions, and where such routing instruc- 
tions have not been followed and delivery is tendered at 
another terminal than that designated it remains the duty 
of the delivering carrier to make delivery at the terminal 
designated in routing instructions, either by a_ switching 
movement or by carting. Previous to June 22, 1911, the com- 
mission declined to allow cartage claims on the ground that 
they could be used as a means of defeating the established 
rates, but in Case No. 3631, decided June 22, 1911, the com- 
mission ruled that where, by default or misconduct of a car- 
rier in failing or refusing to take appropriate routing steps 


mission only to find that it is barred: In ordee to remedy 
such action the commission has suggested to Congress that 
it would not seem unjust if the carriers were required, under 
suitable penalties, to dispose of claims and advise the claim- 
ant of their disposition within a reasonable time which 
— be less than the full period of the Statute of Limita- 
ions. 


Car Stake Allowances. 


We have devoted considerable time to investigating the 
weights of shipments loaded on open cars in order to de- 
termine whether the car stake allowance of 500 lbs. is being 
properly made. While the carriers appear to be observing 
this allowance more strictly than heretofore, there is still 
room for improvement. As a'rule there is no way of de- 
termining from a freight bill whether the allowance was 
made at time the car was scaled, and it is therefore neces- 
sary to investigate the weights of each shipment. This con- 
sumes a lot of time and would not be necessary if the carriers 
would insert the scale weights and allowance on the freight 
bills. I have had the matter up with several of the carriers 
with the result that in some instances the allowances are 
shown on the freight bills. However, I would suggest that 
the Bureau be authorized to handle this matter further with 
the carriers, with a view of having them issue strict orders 
to their agents to have the scale weights shown on all freight 
bills, also the car stake allowance where same is made. 


Track Weiahing and Estimated Weights. 


One of the most important problems with which the Trans- 
portation Bureau has to deal is the track weighing of lumber 
shipments and the investigation and collection of claims for 
—— in weight based upon estimates or approxima- 
tions. 

During the last year a number of the carriers have used 
the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
“Noble” case as a basis for declining weight claims, regard- 
less of the average denoted by the scale weights. This de- 
cision, which was referred to in my last annual report, was 
rendered on December 5, 1910. In it the commission stated. 
in part, that “Actual scaling of necessity ordinarily should 
govern, and positive evidence of defective mechanism, clerical 
error in recording, or other inaccuracy should clearly appear 
before there can be substituted an estimated basis for a 
weight that prima facie must be accepted as correct.” For a 
shipper to produce evidence of defective mechanism, clerical 
error in recording or other inaccuracy, except by means of 
estimated weights, is, at best, a very difficult proposition, as, 
except in cases where shippers have their own track scales. 
such evidence must of necessity come from the carriers, and 
they are not always ready and willing to give it accurately. 
This attitude of the carriers has resulted in numerous com- 
plaints, and on January 15, 1912, the commission ordered 
that a proceeding of inquiry and investigation be instituted 
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into and concerning the 
weig hing of carload 


practices of the carriers in the 
and less than carload shipments of in- 





terstate traflic, with a view to the issuance of such orders 
is be necessary to correct discrimination and to make 
appli reasonable rates. It was further ordered that 





this proceeding be set for hearing at such times and places, 
and that such persons be required to appear and testify and 
to produce books, documents and papers ,as the commission 
may direct, and that the investigation be carried on in the 
meantime by such means and methods as may be deemed 
necessary and proper. I understand that the first hearing 
may possibly take place within the next three < four weeks. 

We have recently sent out copies of our Table of Es- 
timated Weights to over 700 lumber manufacturers, inviting 
criticism of same; and while very few exceptions have been 
taken to the weights as published in this booklet, we have 
prepared a summary of these exceptions in order that any 
further action may be taken that may be deemed advisable 
before publishing another edition of this booklet. 

In conclusion I wish to say that it is particularly grati- 
fying to note the increased number of members who are avail- 
ing themselves of the services of the Transportation Bureau, 
and we earnestly invite those members who have not made 
use of the Bureau to do so at the earliest opportunity. 





F. S. Underhill at this point submitted a resolution 
protesting against any legislation that would compel 
railroads to employ steel passenger tri in equipment or 
that would forbid the use of wooden ears in so-called 
steel trains. 


Report of Special Car Stake Committee. 


George Craig, 


Committee, 


chairman of the Special Car Stake 
reported as follows: 


The Special Congressional Car 


Stake Committee has held 
no meeting during the year. E 


The board of trustees after care- 
ful consideration of the subject concluded that the time was 
not opportune for further aggressive action, in which con- 
clusion the committee concurred. 

Attention has been called to the very 
some of our members are appare -ntly not deriving the benefit 
to which they are entitled under the concession granted by 
the common Carriers as a result of former proceedings of the 
committee, which allows 500 lbs, on all shipments made on 
flat and gondola cars to cover the weight of stakes and 
strips. 

The railroad and transportation committee has taken 
charge of this matter, which will be thoroughly investigated 
through its bureau and an effort made to secure the adoption 
by carriers of some uniform system which will enable ship- 
pers to determine definitely whether proper allowance is 
being made them. 

The attention of this committee has been recently called 
to legislation enacted by the State of Florida in line with 
the general contention for the purpose of prosecuting which 
this committee was originally formed. As a matter of inter- 
est in its bearing on the subject, it is here submitted to the 
convention. 

About 1903 the legislature of the State of Florida enacted 
the following among other general statutes: 

2864. MUST PROVIDE FLAT CARS WITH SUITABLE 
APPLIANCES FOR HAULING LUMBER, ETC.—It shall be 
the duty of every railway company or other person engaged 
business of carrying for hire in this State, to effi- 
and suitably equip and supply every and all flat cars 
and cars belor g to such carrier, and which may be fur- 
nished on which to load any cargo of lumber or timber, 
h all proper and sufficient standards, supports, stays, 





important fact that 




















strips, railing and other equipments and appliances neces- 
ry hold and keep the cargo firmly in place. 

APPLIANCES WEIGHTED AS PART OF CARS. 

standards, supports, stays, strips, railings, equip- 





appliances, contrivements, etc., provided for in the 
g section shall constitute and be held and con- 
part and parcel of said cars and the weight of the 
shall be deducted from the weight of the cargo of 

i timber shipped so that the freight charges shall 






i by the carriers only on the cargo. 
PENALTY FOR NOT PROVIDING APPLIANCES. 
“ver any such carrier shall fail in the duty imposed 


upon it in respect of its said cars in the 
sections, and the unsupplied standards, 
yther pI ‘oper equipments shall be provided by the shipper, 
be and is hereby made the duty of such carrier 
car to pay the shipper one and one half dollars for 


two preceding 
supports, strips, and 





each and every car to which it may be necessary for said 
shipper to supply or provide any such standard, support, 
strips and other equipments, as compensation to the said 


shipper for the same, 


made by 


payment of which 
said carrier to 


said sum shall be 
said shipper upon demand of said 














s yper made upon any agent of said carrier, and said 
shipper shall have a lien therefore on said car. : 
These statutes necessarily apply only to transportation 


within the limits of the State of Florida, and for some reason 
the Railroad Commission of the State has apparently no 
power to enforce them. 

Soon after the enactment of these statutes, 
under was entered by an individual shipper, 
ported by his association, and the matter 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
was expected in November, 1911. 

Before said decision was rendered the railroad withdrew 
the case, acknowledged its liability under the act and has 
since paid all claims based thereunder. Claims to be allowed, 
however, must be confined to stakes and strips furnished for 
ears of the receiving carrier only and not for cars of other 
and connecting carriers. 

In view of the payment of claims under this law, the rail- 
roads require that consignees shall either leave in place the 
stanchions received on open cars or pay for the same at the 
rate of $1.50 per car. They also made the attempt to hold 
cars at junction points, when for delivery at points not on 
their own line, until consignees paid for stakes at the same 
rate. However, on the ground of failure to perform their 
duties as common carriers, they were obliged by the Rail- 
road Commission to withdraw the latter regulation. 

Apparently, therefore, states have the constitutional power 
to require common carriers to furnish stakes, strips and 
other instrumentalities necessary for the shipment of lumber 
and other commodities over their lines, although this re- 
quirement extends only to cars of the receiving carrier. 

Similar legislation by the several states would no doubt 
bring about complications, and through interchange of cars 
lose much of its general effectiveress; but there would seem 
ground for belief that Federal legislation of the same char- 
acter would, if secured, stand the necessary test as to con- 
stitutionality. 


claim there- 
financially sup- 
was carried to the 
from which decision 


The convention then adjourned at 1:40 until 3:30 


in the afternoon. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The concluding session began at 3:28 with the report 
read for the arbitration pueitaen by Edward Eiler, 
chairman, as follows: 


There were three cases submitted to the committee in- 
volving dispute s between members of the association. These 
cases were submitted to the chairman and by him referred 
to three members of the committee for settlement in accord- 
ance with the bylaws covering the work of the Arbitration 
Committee rhe were disposed of with reasonable 
promptness and we believe that the decisions were fairly 
satisfactory to the parties concerned. 

A number of cases in which there 
where the amount involved was small, 
in the natt ire of collections. These 


cases 


were disputes and 
came to the secretary 
cases were handled by 





the secretary, and on his suggestion satisfactory settlements 
were ma a . These cases relieved the members of the Arbi- 
tration mmittee of the labor of handling some of the 


smaller claims. 


During the year a number of suggestions were made by 
the Arbitration Committee looking to the adoption of the 
rule for handling claims wherein “the amount involved was 
less than $50 through the office of the secretary, using this 
oftice as a clearing house and also as a means of suggesting 
a compromise before referring the case to the Arbitration 
Committee. A recommendation to this effect was made by 
the committee to the trustees and discussed by them at 
their meeting in December, 1911. It was decided, however, 
by the trustees that a change in our rules covering the 
work of the Arbitration Committee was not advisable at the 
present time ; and after reviewing the work of the commit- 
tee for the last year, your chairman is of the opinion that 
the present method of handling matters of dispute is fair 
and just to all concerned. 

We understand that during the last year of the associa- 
tion some of our members have refused to submit their dis- 
putes to the Arbitration Committee for settlement; taking 
the position that their side of the case was right and that 
there was nothing to arbitrate. A review of the cases sub- 
mitted convinces your chairman that the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association took wise action when it made 
arbitration one of the cardinal principals of the association 
and insisted on its members at least submitting their cases 
ta the Executive Committee for its decision in case one ** 


the members to the dispute demands it. We therefore 
heartily recommend the Arbitration Committee as one of 
the desirable features of’ the assuciation work and hope 


that the members will 
disputes for 


be willing at all times to submit their 
adjustment. 


The report was applauded, received and filed. 


Report of Coastwise Insurance Committee. 


John H. Burton, chairman, being absent, Secretary 
Perry read the report of the coastwise insurance com- 
mittee: 


We have held two informal meetings within the last few 
weeks for the purpose of following up the report and 
recommendation made by Mr. Granger in 1910, and with 
the idea of submitting to you a definite plan for starting a 
Marine Insurance Department for coastwise shipments. 

Unfortunately our work was taken up too late to get 
all the necessary data to enable us to work up a plan; but 
from the few reports received we are of the opinion that 
there is a good opportunity for forming such a department 
on the basis of interinsurance or some other method which 
will prove valuable to a number of members and will be 
beneficial to our association. 

In our investigation we found that there is an agency 
in Canada which carries marine insurance only, at a profit- 
able rate for the insured. 


There is a similar arrangement by the shippers from 


Norfolk, which has been in existence for several years and 
has proven a success and been profitable to all connected 
with it. 


y 





R. M. CARRIER, SARDIS, MISS. W. B. ROPER, 


We believe if our members doing a coastwise business 
will make a correct report, showing the amount of premiums 
paid and the losses collected for the last five or ten years, 
they will show only a small percentage of loss, leaving a 
nice balance to be divided between the insured. each year, 
thereby reducing the cost of insurance materially. 

We hope our successors will follow up this work me 
present to the Board of Trustees during the coming ye 
some suggestion or plan for their adoption. 


This report took the usual course. 


Reading of Communications. 


The Chair—I will read a telegram from one who has 
been a very earnest worker in our association for many 
years. I will read it for your consideration. It is 


addressed to me as president. 

Wish success to your convention and banquet. Don’t let 
Craig and Dill talk too much in my absence. Sorry I am 
not able to be with my friends in the organization: 

ROBERT C. LIPPINCOTT. 


The Chair—In addition to the words of invitation re- 
ceived trom Nashville we have the following telegram: 
_Tke Commercial Club joins other civic organizations of 
Nashville in extending an invitation to the Nationai Whole- 
sale Iwuber Deaters’ Association to hold their next annual 
convention in the Athens of the South. Of our fifteen hun- 
dren members 1G per cent are Jumbermien and we therefore 
have a special interest in securing the convention for 
Nashville. Please present our invitation. Promise anything 
and we will back you up. C. H. BRANDON, 

President. 

The lake insurance committee, R. F. Kreinheder 
chairman, had had no meeting during year and read- 
ing of its report was omitted, to be published in the 
official report of the convention. 


The Resolutions. 


F. E. Barker reported fer committee on resolutions, 
saying: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen—The committee on resolu- 
tions was deluged with work this year. We received more 
resolutions than ever were received by the committee before. 
We have scanned the resolutions carefully, cut some down 
and some we thought were included in other resolutions and 
do not present them. For that reason if you see any omis- 
sions you will understand them to be on that ground. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Mr. Parker then read the first resolution: 

Resolved, first, that this association heartily indorses the 
National ‘Tariff Commission Association recommendations 
to create a permanent, nonpartisan tariff commission ; 
second, that this association does not look with favor upon 
legislation looking to make uniform the hours of labor 
throughout the United States; third, that the committee 
on legislation of this association shall have the authority, 
subject to the approval of the board of trustees, to favor 
or oppose, as the case may be, legislation affecting the 
lumber interests, including the bill to provide an exclusive 
remedy and compensation for accidental injuries resulting 
in disability or death to employees of common carriers by 
railroads engaged in interstate or foreign commerce or in 
District of Columbia or for other purposes. 

On motion the resolution was adopted. Mr. Parker 
read next resolution: 


WHEREAS, The rulings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission prevent the adjustment of claims for overcharge on 
account of weights on basis of estimates, compelling settle- 
ment of charges on the alleged scale weight, assuming 
same to be correct in the absence of an actual test covering 
the Shipment in question; and 





, These r ulings appear to be unjust, causing 
lumber shippers hardships and loss ; therefore be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting of the 


National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association that some 
authoritative action is necessary whereby the correct 
amount of charge only be assessed by the carriers on lumber 
shipments ; 

Resolved, That the carriers be required to show on the 
bills of lading the gross, tare and net weights of each ship- 
ment, and that in the absence of scale facilities permitting 
weighing at point of shipment without delay, that they be 
required to weigh each shipment at two different points 
en route, showing such check weight on the freight bills 
presented at destination, and should the check weight show 
2 difference in excess of 1,000 pounds it shall be obligatory 
on the part of the carrier properly to weigh the shipment 
in question a third time in order to ascertain w hich of the 
first two weights is correct. 

Resolved, That this matter be referred to the _ freight 
traffic department of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association with instructions immediately to frame a proper 
petition or formal complaint to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission asking for a ruling which will give the protec- 
tion provided for in this resolution and which is now denicd 
to all shippers of lumber. 


After debate between Messrs. Betts, Eiler and M. 
M. Wall, this resolution was referred to the board of 
trustees. 

Mr. Parker—The next resolution is presented on the 


insurance matter. You will remember Mr. Holt’s insurance 
report citing a bill known as Congressman Jackson’s House 
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resolution No. 357. Your committee presents the following 
from the insurance committee: 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association heartily indorses Congressman Jackson’s House 
resolution No. 357 and urges its adoption by Congress. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Mr. Parker—We had a number of resolutions presented 
on different matters, with relation to the code of ethics as 
revised by the American Lumber Trade Congress. We have 
consolidated them all in the following: 

Resolved, Vhat we indorse the code of ethics as revised 
by the American Lumber Trades Congress in May, 1911. 


This resolution was formally adopted. 


Mr. Parker—The next resolution refers to the trouble- 
some matter of terms of sale. It is as follows: 

Resolved, That we approve the recommendations made by 
the terms of sale committee and adopt the forms submitted 
by them to be known hereafter as the terms, conditions and 
forms approved by the siational Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

Mr. Parker—yYour committee were not entirely unanimous 
on this resolution and it is offered with the suggestion 
that it be referred to the board of trustees with power. 


On motion that action was taken. 


Mr. Parker—The next resolution is from the Forestry 
Committee. This is a combination of several resolutions, 
which we have combined in one. 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association heartily indorses the efforts of the American 
Forestry Association to secure better State and National 
fire protection of the forests; also, the effort to protect the 
headwaters of streams and to secure a satisfactory system 
of timber and land taxation and to advocate the use of 
wood and wood products; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of this association lend their 
support to ‘the American F orestry Association and to encour- 
age subscriptions to its magazine, American Forestry, 
te is its medium of publicity and education; and be it 
urther 

Resolved, That this association indorses the bill now 
before the ’Congress of the United States appropriating the 
sum of $80,000 for the scientific investigations and eradi- 
eation of the disease commonly known as the chestnut tree 
blight; and be it further 

Resolved, That any legislation which seeks to regulate the 
cutting of trees by prohibiting the cutting of all trees below 
certain specified diameters would be deemed to be adverse 
to the best interests of the lumberman unless such legisla- 
tion recognizes the time honored rights of property by pro- 
viding that compensation be made by the State to the owners 
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of the trees which fall within the provisions of the pro- 
posed legislation. 


The forestry resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Parker—This resolution refers to the advertising 
campaign in favor of lumber. We have made the resolu- 
tion as brief as possible. : : 

Resolved, That we indorse the advertising campaign in 
favor of lumber for various purposes of construction and 
finish undertaken by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, 


The resolution was adopted. 


Mr. Parker—Your committee in offering the following 
resolution recommends its adoption. 


WHEREAS, Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, an active lumberman and for many years a 
member of this association, has become involved in matters 
of National import; and 

Wrereas, Mr. Hines has for all of these years conducted 
his business affairs and relations with this association in 
such a manner and with a degree of integrity to warrant 
the continuation of our highest esteem; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we ask the suspension of any adverse 
opinion on the part of his associated lumbermen in regard 
to these charges until the evidence as now fully placed 
before the proper authorities shall have been considered 
and acted upon. 


O. O. Agler moved the adoption of the resolution, and 
motion prevailed. 


Mr. Hines—May I be allowed a moment? 

The Chair—With pleasure. 

Mr. Hines—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I can not find 
words to express properly my strong appreciation of the 
action of this body in passing these resolutions as drafted 
by your committee on resolution. It is indeed most gratifying 
to me to have it go out into the world from this body to the 
Associated Press, the strong sentiment of confidence imposed 
in me by you, my fellow lumbermen. 

Gentlemen, I thank you from the bottom of my heart. 
[ Applause. ] i 

Mr. Parker—The committee offer the following: 

This association desires to express its appreciation and 
thanks to the Louisville Hardwood Club and especially to its 
president, T. M, Brown, and his associates for their cordial 
invitation and splendid hospitality. We have enjoyed our 
stay with them and feel that the interests of our association 
have been materially advanced by the selection of this section 
and city for the annual meeting. 

Mr. Underhill—I move that the resolution be adopted, with 
a whoop. 





The consequent whoop was loud and unanimous. 
Mr. Parker—The next resolution is 
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Resolved, That the members tender President Babcock and 
his associate executive officers our appreciation of the faith- 
ful services and efficient handling of the association’s inter- 
ests during the present year. 


Mr. Parker put the motion on adoption of the reso- 
lution and it also was adopted unanimously and with 
a vociferous whoop. 


The Chair—I am sure, gentlemen, that I have no words 
that can more forcibly express my appreciation for your 
good will than simply to say that I appreciate very much 
this kindly thought coming from you at this time. It has 
been not only a pleasure but an honor and a distinction to 
have been able to serve you, and I shall hope to live long 
and enjoy my association and further acquaintance with you. 
[| Applause. ] 

Mr. Parker—This is the last: 

Resolved, That we desire to express to the Seelbach Hotel 
Company our appreciation of their very generous treatment 
during this meeting, which has added materially to the suc- 
cess and pleasure of our convention. 


The last two resolutions were formally adopted. 

A. T. Gerrans thanked the association in behalf of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for 
having adopted the resolution referring to the former 
advertising campaign. 


The Chair—In behalf of the association I want to say 
just a word in an expression of thanks to our resolution 
committee. Few of you can realize what it means to take 
a bunch of resolutions and boil them down and bring them 
here in concrete form to be acted upon with hardly a dissent- 
ing voice. We thank you, Mr. Parker, and your committee. 


Election of Officers. 


No unfinished business appearing, the Chair called 
for the report of the committee on nominations. Mr. 
Craig responded as follows: 


The committee recommends the following names for trustees 
of this association to serve three years: F. E. Parker, Sagi- 
naw; F. W. Cole, New York City; Gordon C. Edwards, 
tawa, Ont.; T. M. Brown, Louisville, Ky.; M.:M. Wall, 
3uffalo, N. Y.; C. I. Millard, Norfolk, Va.; C. A. Goodman, 
Marinette, Wis. 

On motion of Mr. Higbie the secretary cast the ballot for 
that list and they were declared elected. 

Mr. Higbie’s motion to amend the by-laws to make the 
annual meeting fall on the first Monday in April instead of 


March, after considerable debate was solved by adoption of 
Mr. Agler’s re-amendment empowering the board of trustees 
to name the date each year for future annuals. 

With the action on proposed change of date of annual meet- 
ings the proceedings closed at 4:28 p. m. 


On motion of Mr. Higbie the secretary cast the 
ballot for that list and they were declared elected. 

Mr. Higbie’s motoion to amend the by-laws to make 
the annual meeting fall on the first Wednesday in 
April instead of March, after considerable debate 
was solved by adoption of Mr. Agler’s re-amendment 
empowering the board of trustees to name the date 
each year for future annuals. 

With the action on proposed change of date of 
annual meetings the proceedings closed at 4:28 p. m. 


THE BANQUET. 


The annual banquet of the association was given 
in the main dining room of the Seelbach Hotel Wednes- 
day evening. Its good cheer was supplemented by the 
presence of an excellent and very active orchestra 
and the vocal efforts of a handsome Blue-grass belle 
with a remarkably sweet and powerful soprano voice 
and a winning presence. In all its features the ban- 
quet kept pace with the niceties of refinement always 
characteristic of the banquets of this organization. 
Through the efforts of the association itself, and 
largely through the unstinted hospitality and labor 
of the host, the Louisville Hardwood Club, and in no 
small measure through the enlivening influence of 
Toastmaster F. R. Babcock, the event was carried 
through to great success. A feature new to the asso- 
ciation’s banquets and one hailed as a grateful and 
most pleasing innovation was the active participation 
of a large number of ladies, some of Louisville and 
others members of families of delegates to the con- 
vention. 

Toastmaster’s Address. 


The feasting lasted from 8 p. m. until 10:25, when 
Toastmaster Babcock wrapped for order. He was 
greeted with cheers and applause, and when compara- 
tive calm was restored he said: 

Feeling much in sympathy 


with your most prominent 


CADILLAC, MICH. LEWIS DOSTER, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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song, “How Dry I Am,” [laughter] I almost feel like asking 
you to arise and drink a toast with me. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I feel almost like a criminal even to suggest an inter- 
oo in this round of song and pleasure, but duty 
calls me. 

We have assembled here in our twentieth annual con- 
vention; and this particular banquet, at which our ladies 
have for the first time so honored us, marks the close of 
twenty years’ successful operation of our association, a dis- 
tinction rarely enjoyed by any corporation or body of men 
who have associated themselves together for the purpose of 
creating and maintaining a platform upon which the lumber 
business may be done, having for their aim that high social 
and moral plane that should exist between men in the fur- 
thering of a great industry, rather than profit. [Applause.] 
Twenty years of continual growth and prosperity without 
even a suggestion of conflict or the creation of a clique— 
I have never been connected with or have known of such 
a result in any other body of so vast importance. [Applause. | 

This brings me all the more forcibly to a realization of 
the fact that this particular banquet also marks the close 
of my official administration, and I desire to take this 
opportunity of expressing my appreciation for the splendid 
cooperation and assistance given me by one and all [ap- 
plause]; to the Board of Trustees, who have proved their 
loyalty by their willingness to give freely of their time and 
energy in promoting the interests of our association; to the 
Executive Committee, whose loyalty is best shown by the 
fact that every committee meeting has been attended and 
every subject before them considered by the full meeting; 
to the secretary and his assistants, to whom I am under 
great obligations for their alertness and willingness to 
serve and promote the interests of your association. 

In handing over the affairs of the association to my 
successor I do it with a great deal of satisfaction and pleas- 
ure, knowing of his sterling worth and ability [applause and 
eries of “O you Parker!’), realizing that in him the inter- 
ests of our association will be in the best of hands and 
conserved in the highest degree. While I am in the fullest 
sympathy with the 1-year term, I am indeed very happy to 
retire, to be relieved of these duties; yet in retiring I am 
deeply impressed with the fact that it practically means the 
closing of 10 years of association activities'upon which I 
shall always reflect with a great deal of pride and satisfac- 
tion, for I have always been proud of my affiliation with 
this association and have often been inspired by the high 
moral plane upon which the business of the association has 
been conducted [applause], and I have gathered from it 
many lessons of great value. 


Optimistic Philosophy. 


And now, in conclusion, I hope I may in a word offer 
something that may prove beneficial to some of us. I have 


not anything epsecially important to say, and what I do 
say will be only in the nature of some general observations. 
The value of an effort depends less upon the subject than 
upon how it is handled. It is better worth while to build 
a rail fence than to marvel at the Panama Canal. [Ap- 
plause.] Fair dealing is the surest guaranty to continued 
respect ; but beyond the point of fairness no man is bound 
to go, for beyond that point he has no right to go unless he 
deals with that which is wholly his own. Generosity is a 
fine impulse, but not in him who gives away what belongs 
to another. A better understanding would knock most 
grievances in the head. In this world no one’s heel is on 
anyone’s neck. ‘The Fates are against no one; but they 
always favor those who look to the morning rather than 
those who long for the night. [Applause.] ‘This battle is 
not over until the night of the last day, and until then the 
loser has not lost his chance to win. Fortune may some- 
times neglect the brave and may, when her sight is blurred, 
crown some malefactor; but never in a thousand years will 
she leave him there for long. 

If we did not make mistakes one of the keenest pleasures 
of life would be denied us; but one of the greatest mistakes 
we ever make is in being too noisy about our rights, 
have no message that is not conveyed by every rising sun, 
but if I could reach all the people of the United States I 
would say: “Stop the constant noising of your wrongs and 
let us adopt these as national beatitudes: “The ablest are 
they who are willing to shoulder a part of the blame for 
their own failures [applause] and who know that to 
agree is not to be dishonest.” ‘Blessed are they who 
that cheating in labor is as bad as cheating in 
that the 80-minute hour is as dishonest as the 50-cent dol 
lar.’ ‘Blessed are they whose vision is clear enough to 
tell a real from a fancied wrong and who dwell upon the 
blessings they see rather than upon the hardships they 
imagine.’” If that change could come the business of our 
country would spring to its feet, our troubles would shrink 
and disappear, confidence and union with their tremendous 
power would start the tide toward national prosperity and 
universal peace. [Applause.] 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, it is my very peculiar pleasure 
to present to you one whom we have all learned to admire 
and love; one whom you have honored today by bestowing 
upon him the greatest gift known to this organization. Ik 
needs no introduction; I wiil therefore simply present to 
you your new president, Mr. IF. E. Parker, of Saginaw. 

{Continued applause and cries of “Hurrah! Hurrah !"] 


know 
money ; 


New President Speaks. 


After bowing his acknowledgment of the plaudits 
the banqueters, Mr. Parker spoke as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a mighty 
lucky thing for Parker that the recommendation of your 
association this afternoon was not made before I made this 
speech. After the very eloquent speech of Mr. Babcock I 
feel that I am taking a great responsibility and I feel that 
I have got to do a lot of work in brushing up on speech- 
making to follow his very heavy footsteps. And yet I can 
remember, only a few years ago, before Mr. Babcock had had 
as much public life as he has had recently, that I would not 
have given him credit for the silvery-tongued words which 
he has spoken to us tonight. [Laughter and applause. | 
All of which goes to show that there is hope for us all 
[laughter]; for my public speaking has mostly been done 
at college reunions, where after the third or fourth 
it did not make any difference what you said 
“went.” ([Laughter. ] 

I wish on this occasion to express my personal pleasure 
and gratification at this great welcome which the Louisville 
Hardweod Club has given this association. {[ Applause. ] 
Their hospitality has been unbounded ; and when I had trav- 
eled nearly 500 miles from the country of ice and came down 
here and found you had even brought the snow down to 
make us feel at home, I certainly marvelled at Kentucky 
hospitality. [Laughter and applause. ] i 

Now, a few words in regard to our association, with 
which I have been connected for nearly 15 years in one 
capacity or another. I look with great pride and pleasure 
on the record of this association, remembering when it was 
formed in Buffalo a number of years ago by a small bunch 
of white pine men who thought they were the whole thing— 
and they really were in those days. Old ‘Billy’ Mershon, 
my business associate, a few Tonawanda and Buffalo men, 
and a few men from New York, met at the Buffalo Club and 
started that association, which has since grown from 25 
to 435 members, and I want to call your attention to the 
varied character of the association gain as compared with 
those early days. As I said before, it was all white pine 
then and we thought we were the kings, and now we are 
only “has-beens.” Since that time the association has 
broadened, taken in southern pine and hardwoods and 
spruce, and now we look toward the Pacific Ocean, where 
I know there is going to be a great future in a few years, 
for broadening our scope of work. 

[Voices from the Baltimore contingent—‘Don’t forget the 
delegates.” ] 

Mr. Parker—My 
for your opinion. 

Now, speaking as a white pine man, I want to review 
briefly the history of that most remarkable industry with 
which I have been connected over 20 years, and call your 
attention to the fact that the great white pine timber lands 
of Michigan were located and operated for the first time 
only a little over 60 years ago. My grandfather and his 
associates, who were from the old State of Maine, came to 
Michigan, then a wilderness, and located timber lands which 


course 
everything 


Baltimore friends, I have great respect 


contained the finest growth of cork pine that ever was 
found. They built sawmills along the Saginaw River (which 


God seemed to fit for lumbering operations), and as the 
industry grew the product increased from year to year, until 
in 1881 there were 36 sawmills in operation on the Saginaw 
River and the production was nearly a billion and a quarter 
feet. [Applause.] In those days they took only the best 
part of the log; and the heart logs, which now bring from 
$25 to $30 a thousand, were dumped into the river as abso- 
lutely worthless. 

I got into this lumber game about 1890—I think I came 
in too late—and since then I have seen the industry gradu- 
ally decline, decline, decline, until now there is not a single 
mill on the Saginaw River sawing white pine, and we have 
to go 300 or 400 miles away, over into the Georgian Bay 
country of Canada, passing through all kinds of hardships 
in a rocky and wild country, to get pine trees greatly 
inferior to our Michigan pine; and my only regret is that 
we did not conserve that timber more carefully, for if we 
had it today it would be a gold mine to us all. The story 
of the white pine is really a sad one and it is with some 
regret that I look back upon it; but still the white pine 
men have always held their heads high and, even though in 
the minority today, they still feel that they were the kings 
of the old lumber business. 

Gentlemen and ladies, I thank you. [Prolonged applause. ] 

The Toastmaster—I think it is only due the management 
of this splendid hotel that I say for them that the courtesies 
extended to our ladies tonight are really the courtesies of 
the Seelbach Hotel through our local committee and 
royal host the Louisville Hardwood Club. [Applause.] 

I only wish that I might add something to the beautiful 
words uttered by my friend, Mr. Parker, in complimenting 
you on the splendid work you have done. 

We had hoped to have with us tonight former Governor 
Wilson, of Kentucky, but we have instead a letter which he 
has left, full of his original wit; but I feel that no one 
not intimately acquainted with Mr. Wilson would do honor 
to him or to you to read that letter, so we will only express 
our great regret that he may not be with us. 


most 


A Doubtful Welcome. 


In apparently sober earnest but with entirely facetious 
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purpose Toastmaster Babeock introduced the next speaker 
in the following manner: 


We have decided, much against our own will and peas? 
; : 4 j 7 » « ~ . > 
to permit of one man addressing you for a short a. e 
came to us all the way from Cleveland and, as you “: 
addressed you very ably this afternoon, talking about the 
“graft” of the magazine publishers of the country ; but 
really ladies and gentlemen, when he eo Arar elcenty 
rere going ave ladies : is banquet tonig es ) 
were going to have ladies at this banqu ct ! ‘im 
made our lives miserable importuning for an a 
speak and I hate to say just how much he has offere or 
the privilege of talking to you for Ages ean gd ae we 
ain § { y anc eas 
Ss as say, much against our own will and p sure we 
egg RA me to let Mr. Charles William Burrows, Peg 
land, make a short speech, and I now have the pleasure 0 
introducing him. io ; “a 
i aows--MMr. President and Ladies and Genin 2 
When I am introduced in such form as that I “4 arene 
of our late President of the United States, Newegg 4 ge 
[applause], who made a remark once: Never | ed = 
a man a prevaricator; break the news to him ee gh Rn 
Babcock has made you think that 1 wanted to spe ak -_— i 
and since he came to my seat in the middle of these a iv 
ties and banded me that lemon that I was <4 “3 — = 
‘ f - $ <j - ~ ak——f{C . 7 = 
ry speak—mind, he said try to spea or five 
os og Gane wished that the words I passed this geo 
might be recalled and that I ~ eg Hey gg a. 
di is evening cause there are ladies sre, la 
audience this evening, becaust : Bagg Bag 
\ yives ¢ sweethearts and daughters, ake it, 
who are the wives and sweet! ; : ee at wae 
q ‘ ; 1d States, and as ook uf 
he lumbermen of the Unite S, id as I pon 
oir willewy forms and gery ogg get BR 
it is certainly well and betitting for the 
that it is certainly well a _ th o ‘ - 
; Tni ; - é »y uld have their wome 
>» United States that they shoul v wo 
ee ith them. My own wife I wish might be he _ ; 
leave home so often to talk on statistical subjects neon 
have vot my womenkind into a ae [ — vieuseiee | 
really fi ‘empered, they are mad all the time. 4lUg | 
a ge tid of my statistics this afternoon and 
I know “that “the men who heard them would not permi 
me to get them off again, I am going to get pod ol v4 
entirely different kind and line of talk. First, to the ladles 
I will give a toast: 
water is the best of drinks 





“we it f rjn yr Kin 
fit or yrince K £, 
gente am ‘i that I should have 
The best of everything: 
Let princes revel at the pump; 
Kings with the tap make ftree— 
Champagne or beer or even gin 
Is good enough for me. 
3ut after all, when I get an opportunity to big fn 
kind, I feel that if you tell a thing to women you oe 
a great deal better than if you telegraphed or cha wry 
you get your information disseminated much ee y; 
{Laughter. ] Tell the women _and you have ep ang oe 
to the world. [Laughter.] You know too, gent eme iueoe 
reason why women are er eet al en Rid 
ehange eir minds oftener. aughter. si SV 
ees for bats and dresses come in I wish they te 
stop with changing their minds. I am reminded of a saying 
of an old dry goods friend of mine: 


l yoman’s iles we fi here’s o escape; 
7rom lovely woman’s wiles we find there’s no ape; 
shes not content to change her mind, but changes now her 

shape. 
I am up against it. I am up against a proposition like 





0 skirt; it is tig at both ends. Besides, I am in a 
a hobble skirt; it is tight at both , Besides, I am 
worse position than a mirror. The mirror reflects en 
speaking, but woman is said to speak without reflecting, ant 
I have ‘had to come before you tonight to speak without a 
chance for reflection. 

In similar vein the speaker continued for some time, 
and then, addressing the ladies especially, repeated some 
of his arguments, made at the afternoon session of the 
association, on the one-cent postage campaign, and con- 
eluded by gracefully expressing thanks to the ladies for 
their courtesy in listening to him. Chairman Toastmaster 
Babcock assured Mr. Burrows that the introduction given 
him was intended largely as facetious and that the mem- 
bers of the association had so taken it, and then said: 

The next speaker is a native of Louisville, a. graduate of 
the University of Virginia, and although serving his fifth 
term in Congress, is one of the youngest and most influential 
members of the lower House. He is one of the few Demo- 
crats in whom President Taft has the utmost confidence and 
is regarded by all as one of the strongest advocates of con- 
servative and progressive methods. It is with peculiar 
pleasure that I have the of introducing the Hon. 
Swager Sherley. 


honor 


Concluding Speeches. 


Mr. Sherley’s address was largely along political lines. 
It was a rather prolonged address in which he paid com- 
pliments to Kentucky and Kentuckians, and to Louis- 
villians especially. He analyzed the initiative, referen- 
dum and recall and kept his hearers interested by a 
really eloquent address upon subjects on which ap- 
parently he was well informed. on 

The last speaker received a characteristically humorous 
introduction from Toastmaster Babcock. He was the 
Hon. John Bell Keeble, who entertained the banqueters 
with an address on a number of subjects, mostly in 
humorous vein. He complimented the ladies both face- 
tiously and earnestly, paid tributes to the association, to 
the lumbermen of Louisville and to all Kentucky gener- 
ally, and kept all entertained until a late hour, when the 
banquet came to an end. 


Attendance at Banquet. 


5. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; FE. V. Babcock & Co 
Mrs. E. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cc. H. Rhodes, Pittsburgh, Pa.; £. V. Babcock & Co. 
Edward Hines, Chicago; Edw. Hines Lbr. Co. 


i 5 
rs. Edward Hines, Chicago. 
rthur B. Ransom, Nashville, Tenn.; John B. Ransom & Co, 
M. M. Wall, Buffalo, N. Y.; Buffalo Hardwood Lbr. Co. 

yber timson, Huntingburg, Ind.; J. V. Stimson. 
Ylin White, Pa. and Nashville, Tenn.; Wistar, Underhill & 
Nixon. 











oO. C. Barth, New Albany, Ind.; Wood Mosaic Co 
Mrs. W. A. McLean, New Albany, Ind. 

W. A. McLean, New Albany, Ind.; Wood Mosaic Co 
Miss Clark, New Albany, Ind. 

Miss Edna Conner, New Albany, Ind. 

Mrs. O. ¢ 3arth, New Albany, Ind. 

G. B. Lapping, New Albany, Ind.; Wood Mosaic Co. 


G. D. Crain, jr., Louisville; Louisville Hardwood Club. 
Crain, jr., Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. G. B. Lapping, New Albany, Ind. 

Will H. Day, New Albany, Ind.; Wood Mosaic Co. 





( M. Hamlin, New York; F. W. Cole 

Van B. Perrine, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Perrine-Armstrong Co. 
Mrs. Va B. Perrine, Fort W >, Ind 

Mrs. D . Kline, Louisville, 

D. E. Kline, \ », Ky.; Louisville Veneer Mills. 





Ed. Shippen, lisville, Ky.; Louisville Point Lbr. Co. 
2 





T. B. Coppock, Fort Wayne, Ind.; S. P. Coppock & Sons 
Lbr. Co. 

Marguerite Purcell, Louis Ky 

Ida A. Hubbuch, Louvisvilie, Ky. 

B. F. Betts, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. M. Betts & Co 


W. S. Phippen, New York; traffic manager Natl. Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Assn. 
E. E. Wheeler, Erie, Pa.; Wheeler Lumber Co. 


Mrs. E. E. Wheeler, Erie, Pa. 
Iienry Palmer, Langhorn, Pa. 
Cc. i’. Williamson, Media, Pa. 
O. C. Quarterman, Philadelphia, Pa.; American Lumberman. 
Fk, E. Stone, Newark, N. J.; Stone, Hershey & Gibson. 
Cc. O. Shepherd, New York; Davison Lumber Co. 
M. F. Ellis, Bernerdsville, N. J.; Conkling Lumber Co. 
W. G. Underwood, Hertford, N. C.; Albemerle Lumber Co. 
iB. W. Cross, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Coale Lumber Co. 
A. L, Stone, Cleveland, Ohio; Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. 
Frederick W. Cole, New York. 
L. Barth, Chicago; Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
» O. Agier, Chicago; Upham & Agler. 
“. M. Haynes, Louisville, Ky.; Mengel Box Co. 
3. B. Burns, Huntington, W. Va.; Rockcastle Lumber Co. 
Cc. W. Sprinkle, Cincinnati, Ohio; Hardwood Lumber Co. 
H. M. Hoskins, Bristol, Va.-Tenn.; H. M. Hoskins Lbr. Co. 
Norman Willis, Louisville, Ky.; Norman Lumber & Box Co. 
W. C. Sykes, Buffalo, N. Y.; Emporium Lumber Co. 
Richard Torpin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frank C. Rice, Springfield, Mass.; Rice & Lockwood Lbr. Co. 
G. A. Doyle, Georgetown, S. C.; Winyah Lumber Co. 
J. W. Clements, Louisville, Ky. 
E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago; American Lumberman. 
James W. Hubbard, Springfield, Mass.; Rice & Lockwood 
Lumber Co, 


W. M. Wood, Louisville, Ky.; W. P. Brown & Sons Lbr. Co. 


Louis C. Smith, Nashville, Tenn.; B. & O. S. W. and C., 
H. & D. 

Eugene W. Dahl, Cincinnati, Ohio; Grand Trunk Ry. 

H. T. Shanks, Lovisville, Ky.; L. & N. Railroad. 

R. D. Baker, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Empire Lumber Co. 

J. M. Diver, Sarnia, Ont.; Cleveland-Sarnia Saw Mills Co. 
(Ltd.). 

H. A. Reeves, jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; R. B. Wheeler & Co. 

J. C. Donges, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. C. Donges Lumber Co. 

I. F. Balsley, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Palmer & Semans Lbr. Co. 


G. Criste, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


J. Interior Lumber Co. 
Edw. Eiler, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Edw. Eiler Lumber Co. 
G._ M. Chambers, Philadelphia, Pa.; Philadelphia, Kendall 


Lumber Co. 

W. C. Howe, Chicago; American Lumberman. 

Louis Germain, jr., Pittsburgh, Pa.; The Germain Co. 

Mrs. T. Smith Milton, Louisville, Ky. 

H. G. Gates, Louisville, Ky.; Louisville Point Lumber Co. 

Miss Olive Shippen, Louisville, Ky. 

Miss Marie Pryse, Louisville, Ky. 

Miss Alice Napper, Louisville, Ky. 

H. E. Kline, Louisville, Ky.; Louisville Veneer Mills. 

Julius Spicker, Louisville, Ky.; C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co. 

Mrs. Julius Spicker, Louisville, Ky. 

T. 5K. Coale, Philadelphia, Pa.; TT. 

Mrs. T. E. Coale, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Justin Peters, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Matual Fire Ins. Co. 

V. I Cc. Kegg, Mansfield, Ohio; The Lumberman’s Mutual 
Ins. Co. 

W. E. Delaney, Cincinnati, Ohio; Kentucky Lbr. Co. 

KE. S. Cheaney, Petersturg, Ill.; President Illinois Lbr. & 
Builders’ Supp'y Dealers’ Association. 

Cc. E. Davis, Louisville, Ky.; Mengel Box Co. 


E. Coale Lumber Co. 





W. E. DELANEY, CINCINNATI, OHIO; 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
United States. 


President Association of the 


Mrs. C. E. Davis, Louisville, Ky. 

W. H. Hopkins, Cincinnati, Ohio; New River Lbr. Co. 

T. S. Melton, Louisville, Ky.; Louisville Point Lbr. Co. 

Ed. H. Shippen, Louisville, Ky.; Louisville Point Lbr. Co. 

D. B. Nellis, Memphis, Tenn.; J. M. Woods Lbr. Co. 

R. L. Palmer, Boston, Mass.; Palmer-Hunter Lbr. Co. 

W. E. Chamberlin, Boston, Mass,; John M. Woods & Co. 

M. W. Hart, Boston, Mass. 

Lewis Dill, Baltimore, Md.; Lewis Dill & Co. 

E. IF. Perry, New York; Secretary National Wholesale Lbr. 
Dealers’ Association. 

W. W. Schupner, New York; National Wholesale Lbr. Dealers’ 
Association. 

Mrs. W. W. Schupner, New York. 

lk, J. Roys, South Bend, Ind.; Fullerton-Powell Lbr. Co. 

Mrs. F. J. Roys, South Bend, Ind. 

J. C. Murray, Louisville, Ky.; American National Bank. 

John W. Graham, Edinburg, Ind.; Tessellated Flooring Co. 

Mrs. John W. Graham, Edinburg, Ind. 

Sam E. Barr, New York City. 

T. M. Brown, Louisville, Ky.; W. P. Brown & Sons Lbr. Co. 

Claude Maley, Evansville, Ind. 

Cc. L. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. 

Mrs. E. F. Perry, New York. 

Emmett K. Conneely, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. M. Sears, Louisville, Ky.; E. L. Davis Lbr. Co. 

Mrs. C. M. Sears, Louisville, Ky. 

Cc. H. Barnby, Greencastle, Ind. 

Mrs. C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. 

J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg, Ind. 

Mrs. J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg, Ind. 

Mrs. A. E. Norman, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Lewis Dill, Baltimore, Md. 

G. F. Craig, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. Craig & Sons. 

Mrs. G. F. Craig, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs, F. E. Parker, Saginaw, Mich. 

Mrs. F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gordon C, Edwards, Ottawa, Ont.; W. C. Edwards & Co. 

Mrs. E. L. Davis, Louisville, Ky. 

Alex. Willson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Willson Bros. Lbr. Co. 

Miss Anna E. Rick, Reading, Pa. 

Louis C. Cosbus, Pittsburgh, Pa.;: E. V. Babcock & Co. 

T. R. Bartow, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. V. Babcock & Co. 

R. W. Higbie, New York; R. W. Higbie Co. 

Mrs. R. W. Higbie, New York. 

Mrs. J. V. Norman, Louisville, Ky. 

J. V. Norman, Louisville, Ky.; Norman Lbr. & Box Co. 

i. B. Norman, Louisville, Ky.; Norman Lbr. & Box Co, 

W. W. Knight, Indianapolis, Ind.; Long-Knight Lbr. Co. 

I. O. Robinson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mowbray & Robinson. 

Mrs. E. O. Robinson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. W. E. Delaney, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Miss Lonie Davis, Louisville, Ky. 

I. L. Davis, Louisville, Ky ; E. L. Davis Lbr. Co. : 

Cc, W. Burrows, Cleveland, Ohio; Burrows Bros. Co. 

IF, R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. V. Babcock & Co. 

John Bell Keeble, Nashville, Tenn. 

Swager Sherley, Louisville, Ky.; Congressman, 5th Ky. Dist. 

F. E. Parker, Saginaw, Mich.; Morshon-Eddy-Parker Co. 

Nelson H. Walcott, Providence, R. I.; L. H. Gage Lbr. Co. 

Frederick S. Underhill, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wistar, Underhill 
& Nixon. 

A. T. Gerrans, Houma, La.; St. Louis Cypress Co. 

Jno. M. Woods, E. Cambridge, Mass. 

Geo. H. Holt, Chicago; Holt Lbr. Co. 


V. Babcock & Co. 


Rh. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss.; Carrier Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 

Horton Corwin, jr., Edenton, N. C.; Branning Mfg. Co. 

A. E. Norman, Louisville, Ky.; Norman Lbr. & Box Co. 

Fred A. Diggins, Cadillac, Mich.; Cummer-Diggins Co. 

T. H. Dunlap, Nashville, Tenn.; Dunlap Lkr, Co. 

T. A. Washington, Nashville, Tenn.; Hunt, Washington & 
Smith. 

Hamilton Love, Nashville, Tenn.; Love, Boyd & Co. 

J. H. Sampson, Louisville, Ky.; E. L. Davis Lbr. Co. 

Jas. H. Kemper, Chicago. 

Mrs. B. E. Kile, Providence, R. I. 

S. S. Henderson, Brookville, Pa.; Pocahontas Lbr. Co. 

R. D. Anderson, Louisville, Ky.; Louisville Herald. 

B. E. Kile, Providence, R. I.; Kile & Morgan Co. 

Mrs. James Waltman, jr., Evansville, Ind. 

James Waltman, jr., Evansville, Ind.; J. U. Waltman Lbr. Co. 

O. M. Krebs, Memphis, Tenn.; McLean Hardwood Lbr. Co. 

J. S. Newell, Freeman, Va.; Montgomery Lbr. Co. 

Geo. W. Eisenhauer, Baltimore, Md.; Eisenhauer-MacLean Co. 

J. W. Thompson, Chicago; J. W. Thompson Lbr. Co. 

D. B. Goode, Louisville, Ky.; Louisville Convention and Pub- 
licity League. 

Cc. B. Dudley, Memphis, Tenn.; Dudley Lbr. Co. 

John W. Dickson, Memphis, Tenn.; J. W. Dickson Company. 

Lewis Doster, Cincinnati, Ohio; Secretary Hardwood Mfrs. 
Association of the U. S. 

Theodore Mottu, Baltimore, Md.; Theodore Mottu & Co. 

Gen. W. D. Gill, Baltimore, Md.; Wm. D. Gill & Son. 

W._W. Smith, Nashville, Tenn.; Hunt, Washington & Smith. 

C. M. Morford, Nashville, Tenn.; Lumbermen’s Club, 

T. J. White, Cincinnati, Ohio; Bennett & Witte. 

A. Bennett, Cincinnati, Ohio; Bennett & Witte. 

W. T. Schnaufer, Marietta, Ohio; Crescent Lbr. Co. 

Gouverneur E, Smith, New York; Gouverneur E. Smith & Co. 

G, L. Hume, Suffolk, Va.; Montgomery Lbr. Co, 

A. J. Bond, Bradford, Pa. 

George Wilson Jones, Chicago; Secretary 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. 

Willis Green, Falls of Rough, Ky.; Green Bros. 

F. M. Platter, North Vernon, Ind.; North Vernon Lbr. Co. 

C. E, Talbott, Louisville, Ky.; North Vernon Lbr. Co. 

W. _N. Hess, Louisvile, Ky.; North Vernon Lbr. Co. 

O. H. Bachtel, Canton, Ohio; Ohio Ass’n Ret. Lbr. Dealers’ 
Association. 

Irvin Whaley, Bristol, Va.-Tenn.; Whaley-Warren Lbr. Co. 

Mrs. G. Waldo Parrott, Providence, R. I. 

G. Waldo Parrott, Providence, R. I.; Huey Lbr, Co. 

R. E. Hodges, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. Nelson H. Walcott, Providence, R. I. 

F. E. Stenbraker, Memphis, Tenn.; A. C. Frank & Co. 

Lucy Willis, Louisville, Ky. 


Illinois Lbr. & 





J. E, Davis, Louisville, Ky.; E. L. Davis Lbr. Co. 
Pr. - Ridsdale, Washington, D. C.; American Forestry Ass'n. 
Cc 


Frank, Logansport, Ind.; Ohio River Saw Mill Co. 
H, A. McCowen, Louisville, Ky.; Ohio River Saw Mill Co. 
B. M. Nash, Falkville, Ala.; H. H. Hitt Lbr. Co. 

H. H. Hitt, Falkville, Ala.; H. H. Hitt Lbr. Co. 

J. D. Trimble, jr., Cincinnati, Ohio; Trimble Cypress Co. 
F. R. Seeley, Falkville, Ala.; H. H. Hitt Lbr. Co. 
Charles W. Hall, Sandoval, Ill.; H. R. Hall & Co. 

S. C. Ketlenberger, Louisville, Ky.; E. L. Hughes Co. 

C. H, Kramer, Richmond, Ind.; C. & W. Kramer Co. 
Thomas Forman, Detroit, Mich.; Thos. Forman Co. 
— Burkholder, Crawfordsville, Ind.; S. Burkholder Lbr. 


0. 
R. F. Smith, Louisville, Ky.; Ohio River Saw Mill Co. 
Miss Mary P. Davis, Louisville, Ky. 
Charles Duee, Chicago; Lumber Mutuals. 
Mrs. Charles Duee, Chicago. 
L. T. Morlan, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Morlan-Ricks-Hughes Co. 
Mrs. L. T. Morlan, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. C. Rogers, Louisville, Ky.; Courier Journal. 
Irvin J. Marcus, Louisville, Ky.; Press. 
J. C, Wickliffe, Louisville, Ky.; C@. GC. Mongel & Bro. Co. 
Mrs. J. C. Wickliffe, Louisville, Ky. 
Stuart R. Cecil, Louisville, Ky.; Booker-Cecil Co. 
Mrs. Stuart R. Cecil, Louisville, Ky. 
. G. Booker, Louisville, Ky.; Booker-Cecil Co. 
Mrs. P. G. Booker, Louisville, Ky. 
S. E. Booker, Louisville, Ky.; Norman Lbr. & Box Co. 
Mrs. S. E. Booker, Louisville, Ky. 
J. D. Ballou, Louisville, Ky.; W. P. Brown & Sons Lbr. Co. 
Mrs. J. D. Ballou, Louisville, Ky. 
George Fa Smock, Asbury Park, N. J.; Buchanan & Smock 
r. Co. 
Miss Alice L. Walcott, Providence, R. I, 
Daniel MacLea, Baltimore, Md.; Eisenhauer, MacLea Co. 
W. B. Roper, Norfolk, Va.; North Carolina Pine Ass’n. 
Guy I. Buell, Spring Hope, N. C.; Montgomery Lbr. Co. 


OTHER ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES. 


The resourceful hospitalities of the Louisville hosts did 
not, however, stop with the elaborate banquet which has 
been described, and which was graced by the presence of 
the ladies. Special entertainment for the fair visitors 
was provided from the moment of their arrival and 
registry. Mutual introduction and acquaintance was at 
once attended to, and on Wednesday afternoon they 
were guests at a theater party at the Mary Anderson 
theater. An extensive automobile trip was planned for 
Wednesday in order to give them some idea <f the home 
sections of the city as well of its business sections; but 
unfortunately the hosts could not order the weather con- 
ditions, which were such as to interfere with this por- 
tion of the program. On Thursday evening, however, 
they were guests of the Louisville Hardwood Club at an 
elaborate social gathering, in connection with which a 
smoker, with high-class vaudeville and an old-fashioned 
cake walk, was provided for the men. 

Louisville has long enjoyed a reputation for prodigal 
hospitality, and its luster was augmented rather than 
dimmed in the minds and hearts of all the guests of the 
oceasion in a way that will provide a pleasant memory 
for all future years. The entertainment committee in- 
cluded the entire membership of the Louisville Hard- 
wood Club, composed of the following firms: W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Edward L. Davis Lumber 
Co., C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., Mengel Box Co., Louis- 
ville Point Lumber Co., Normal Lumber & Box Co., 
Booker-Cecil Co., Ohio River Sawmill Co., and Louis- 
ville Veneer Mills. T. M. Brown, chairman of the com- 
mittee, also deserves much personal credit for the com- 
prehensive arrangements for the comfort and entertain- 
ment of visitors. 

As is usual at these conventions there were various 
arrangements among the visitors for traveling together 
and for having a good time in common, but one of the 
most prominent and best organized delegations in this 
respect came from the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, in a chartered Pullman ear, York 
Haven. They had delegation headquarters in Louisville, 
which were the scene of great elaboration and activity 
during the entire two days. This party included the 
following prominent members and ladies: R. D. Baker, 
Alexander Willson, Edward Eiler, L. Germain, Jr., B. 
W. Cross, J. C. Donges, I. F. Balsley, L. T. Morlan, C. 
L. Babcock, Charles H. Rhodes, E. V. Babcock, T. R. 
Barlow; Emmet K. Connelly, 8. S. Henderson, L. C 


Corbus, Secretary J. G. Criste, Mrs. L. T. Morlan, Mrs. 
E. V. Babeock and Miss Anna Rick. 

Much regret was occasioned by the absence of A. J. 
Diebold, chairman of the special membership committee, 
whose illness prevented his making the trip. 
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INDIANA AND MICHIGAN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


Twelfth Convention a Record Breaker—Attendance Large—Men Prominent in Association Work Address Meeting— 
Banquet at Noon a Feature—New Officers Elected. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Northern Indiana 
& Southern Michigan Lumber Dealers’ Association 
convened at 11:30 a. m. in the Oliver Hotel, South 
Bend, Ind., Thursday, March 7, with President Smith 
in the chair. It was considered by many of the re- 
tailers present to be the best and most interesting 
session ever held by the association. Secretary Wil- 
liam Zeigler read the minutes and the financial report, 
which were approved as read. 

President Smith stated that the association was go- 
ing to depart from its usual custom and instead of 
having two business sessions, they would have a brief 
business session in the morning and then adjourn to 
the dining room for dinner, and the addresses and the 
business would follow with the cigars. He then ap- 
pointed a nominating committee, consisting of I. W. 
Jackson, of Scuth Bend, Ind; Ed. Anders, of Misha- 
waka, Ind., and W. F. Judd, of Dowagiac, Mich. 

He also appointed a committee, consisting of J. W. 
Taylor, of South Bend, Ind.; D. C. Thickstun, of 
Dowagiac, Mich., and H. W. Godfrey, of Elkhart, Ind., 
to discuss a change in the by-laws which would allow 
of the association taking in the building supply deal- 
ers, with instructions to report in the afternoon. 


At the Banquet Table. 


To the strains of sweet music the members and their 
guests filed into the dining room and after Divine 
blessing by C. A. Wayne, of South Bend, and all had 
sung a verse entitled ‘‘ Bring In the Wash’’ to the tune 
of ‘‘Darling, I am Growing Old,’’ everybody re- 
galed themselves with 
the good thing dished 
up by ‘‘mine host’’ of 
the Oliver hostlery. 

After the cigars had 
been lighted, Toastmast- 
er Carmi I, Smith, pres- 
ident of the association, 
and who, by the by, is 
‘‘some’’  toastmaster, 
said that some master 
minds would address 
them on subjects which 
would prove of deep in- 
terest to all present. He 
said that those present 
were lucky in having 
the president of the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana- 
napolis, as resident of 


‘South Bend, and_ he 
called on E. J. McEr- 


lain to extend the hand 
of welcome. 

Mr. McErlain in a few 
well chosen words ex- 
tended to the dealers the 
freedom of the city and 
said that meetings such as 
these were full of edu- 
cational features and retailers were bound to gather 
much experience and new ideas from mixing together, 
where they could talk over profits, or lack of profits, 
costs and accounts. He said two subjects of vital im- 
portance to the retail lumber dealer of today are 
those of the mail order house and the parcels post, 
and he felt sure that all present would be benefited 
from listening to the addresses of the veteran George 
W. Hotchkiss, of Chicago, and E. M. Trowern, of To- 
ronto, Ont. 


A Few Pert and Pertinent Facts. 


Toastmaster Smith said that the favor extended by 
Mr. McErlain would be taken for granted and that as 
president of the organization he was going to say a 
few pert and pertinent facts. Then he would give way 
to the top-notchers. He said that Bradstreet’s gave 
1,125,000 retailers in America; that the manufacturers 
and wholesalers had created the retailer and that 75 
per cent of the goods sold went through the hands 
of retail merchants; ,of the $60,000,000 of duty col- 
lected by the United States customs department, $48,- 
000,000 was paid by retailers. He said that the re- 
tailer was a personal authority, as on the average he 
had more credits on his books than there were de- 
posits in the banks of his town. He then called on 
George W. Hotchkiss, who, although he lived in 
Evanston, Ill., he felt belonged to this district. He 
said Mr. Hotchkiss was 811% years old, and had been 
connected with trade for 65 years, nearly 50 of which 
he had been interested in association work. 


Retail Problems. 


Mr. Hotchkiss spoke on retail problems. He said it 
was a great privilege for him to be present; that he 
had been in association work for 40 years and had 
never in his life known the retailers or wholesalers 
to fix prices at any such meetings, although some of 
the secretaries today were under indictment for doing 
things which it is claimed they should not do. He 
stated that at the time he was secretary in the old 
Chicago Lumber Exchange, in the ’80’s, they use to 
meet and talk over the character of stock and arrange 


E. J. 


McERLAIN, SOUTH BEND. 








price lists, but that such a price list was never lived 
up to. As an example he told that one day in his 
capacity as secretary he took the price list to print- 
ers and on arriving there was informed that he was 
too late, as the gentleman who made the motion at 
the meeting had already been there with a list and 
that the prices were lower than the one he had. 
[Laughter.| He said it was a physical impossibility 
for the 100,000 manufacturers and wholesalers who 
had bills to meet and notes to pay to live up to any 
agreement. He paid his respects to the Senator who 
had termed the lumbermen robbers and thieves. He 
said that the beauty of these meetings was in bring- 
ing men closer together. In the early days of asso- 
ciations men did not know each other. They examined 
each other carefully looking for horns, but in later 
years the associations had become more perfected and 
the higher ideals had been worked out in association 
work; dealers had more respect for the other fellow 
now and hesitated before they tried to grab off trade 
which in reality belonged to the other fellow. 


Federation Movement Advocated. 


Mr. Hotchkiss strongly recommended the federation 
movement and thought it was a necessity, quoting the 
great activity of the mail order contingent in influenc- 
ing parcels post legislation, which if put into effect 
would greatly hurt the retail merchant. He said that 
the growth of the mail order house was largely the fault 
of the retailer; that the retailer did not counter- 
act the advertising in catalogs of these ‘‘pirates.’’ 





GEORGE W. 
PROMINENT MEN IN ASSOCIATION WORK WHO ADDRESSED THE CONVENTION. 


HOTCHKISS, 


lle said that the catalogs were read religiously by the 
farmers and questioned how many present were known 
to people in their community from advertising the 
fact that they were in the lumber business. He 
thought the retailer should get closer to the editor 
by using the newspaper’s advertising columns and 
offering suggestions. In that way he would overcome 
antagonism on the part of the press. 

He pleaded for greater loyalty to the association 
and cooperation of the members to help the secre- 
taries fight their battles. He said the lumber secre- 
tary had troubles of his own; that some of the re- 
tailers objected to paying $10 a year, or as he termed 
it, a little over 2 cents a day. He was thankful, how- 
ever, that these fellows were in the minority and that 
the majority of the association membership knew of 
the good work being done by the secretaries regard- 
ing legislative, insurance and other knotty problems 
that the retailer is heir to. He advised those present 
to become busy in their towns and villages, advertise 
judiciously and study more closely the methods of the 
maii order octopus. If this were done, he said, he was 
confident that much good would accrue to the retail 
merchant at large. 

During Mr. Hotchkiss’ remarks Mrs. Simpson, of 
South Bend, granddaughter of Mr. Hotchkiss, came 
in to accompany her grandfather home and at the 
close of Mr. Hotchkiss’ address Mr. Thickstun moved 
that Mr. Hotchkiss’ granddaughter be made an hon- 
orary member of the association. This being done, 
she was introduced to the members amid great ap- 
plause. 


Mr. Smith said the association felt greatly obliged 
to Mr. Hotchkiss for his presence and talk. He said 
prior to this meeting the time had been taken up 
with discussion on the grades of shingles, short lengths 
and other problems, but hereafter he would like to see 
more of these strong talks, as he was deeply impressed 
with their value. 


He next introduced E. M. Trowern, of Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, secretary of the Dominion Board Retail Mer- 
chants of Canada. In part Mr. Trowern said: 


CHICAGO, II. S. SCEARCE, MOORESVILLE. 


Hands Across the Border. 

It gives me great pleasure to bring to you the hearty greet- 
ings of your fellow retail merchants in the Dominion of 
Canada, The troubles that you have to solve are the prob- 
lems that we are solving and endeavoring to solve in your 
sister country to the north. I am pleased to see so many 
of you present and I hope that before we part that we will 
know each other better. These meetings give us an oppor- 
tunity of confirming our faith in association work and 
enabling us to better understand the truth of that old say- 
ing, ‘No man liveth for himself alone.” 

The independence of one depends upon the cooperation of 
all and no man can say that he does not need the assistance 
and help of the other fellow. This is an age when we must 
become our brother’s keeper, as it pays us morally as well as 
financially. We have been lifted into the world by kind 
hands and we will also be lifted out of the world by kind 
hands, and all through life’s journey lean on and be leaned 
on by someone. The abuse that is being piled upon the re- 
tailer by those who do not understand the reason for its 
existence may be chargeable to our own negligence. We 
must try and educate those who do not understand the great 
retail problem. Before, however, we can educate others we 
must believe right down in our own hearts that retailing 
as it is now conducted is part of the great natural law of 
distribution. Take away the retail merchant and you destroy 
cities and towns of the United States. They must exist and 
retailers will only rise as high as they desire to and respect 
their calling, 

Today is the day of organization. To be ready to defend 
ourselves against unfair and overreaching legislation we 
must be organized. Recently the retail merchants of the 
United States have been awakened to the necessity of stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder and they have formed the National 
Federation of Retail Merchants, which is destined to be, 
under the direction of its able officers, a mighty power for 
good to the retail trade. Among those who may be especially 
mentioned as giving both, time and money to promoting the 
good work of the federation is former Senator Col. Holmes, 
of Detroit, Mich., who is full of energy and ability and under 
whose guidance as a director it must succeed. 

Mr. Trowern then ex- 
patiated upon his subject, 
saying as he put it, 
‘‘That securing a fair 
profit was no crime’’ 
and that every  mer- 
chant owed it not only 
to himself but also to 
his financial credit and 
to the other dealers to 
see that he secured it; 
that those who did busi- 
ness without having any 
rules or _ regulations 
were sure to fail in 
making a _ success of 
life. 

He said there were 
too many abuses by the 
press, legislators and 
even the public. There 
was too much politics 
and not enough. bread 
and butter. To empha- 
size the position the re- 
tailer held with - the 
politician, he told a 
story of a politician 
going to heaven and St. 
Peter asked him if he 
was mounted. The re- 
ply being in the nega- 
tive St. Peter said, ‘‘ Well, it will be necessary for 
you to return to earth and secure a mount,’’ which 
Mr. Politician did, and meeting a retailer on the way 
up, he said, ‘‘Are you going to heaven?’’ The re- 
tailer replied that he was. He said, ‘‘ Well, I have 
a scheme. Nobody can get in there unless they are 
mounted. Now you kneel down and pretend you are 
a horse and I will ride you and then we will both get 


in.’? The retailer acquiesced and they reached the 
gates. St. Peter came to the wicker and asked him 


if he was mounted. The politician replied ‘‘ Yes.’’ 
St. Peter said ‘‘ All right, tie your horse outside and 
come in.’’ The retailer is still tied up outside and 
it is time he is doing something. By getting into 
harness and working for the success of the federation 
of retail merchants he felt confident that many of 
the troubles of the retailer would practically vanish, 
but he emphasized the fact that they must help them- 
selves. 


Respects to the Sherman Act, 


Mr. Trowern paid his respects to the Sherman Act, 
as it is known in this country, and No. 498 of the 
Original Code, as it is known in Canada. He said a 
man could read it and read it and not understand it. 
He said he did not understand it and he was positive 
that nobody present understood it. Therefore, there 
must be something radically wrong with the law. He 
thought there was nothing so obscure and foolish as 
the Sherman Law. He said it had to be amended or 
repealed. He considered that the fixing of prices was 
no crime. The newspapers all fix the price of their 
wares; the Government fixes- the price of the post 
stamps. He told of how one big department store had 
tried to get the best of the Government by buying 
stamps at postmasters’ rates and utilized them in its 
mail order department, but were caught. 

He next dwelt on the menace of the mail order 
houses and methods in advertising fraudulently. He 
told of the steps taken in Canada to make them play 
fair and wound up his remarks by saying the mer- 
chants are the only people to help the merchants. 
[ Vociferous applause. ] 

The toastmaster said that Mr. Trowern in his hour 
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and a half talk had given them enough food which 
would take them many weeks to digest, but he was 
confident that this food would be digested and that 
good would come from it. He then stated that they 
had an old friend present in the person of H. G. 
Seearce, of Mooresville, secretary of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, who would ad- 
dress them. 

Mr. Scearce said he had attended the business ses- 
sions of the association as long as he could remember 
and that after listening to the able addtesses of 
Messrs. Hotchkiss and Trowern, he did not think it 
good taste for him to take up very much of the re- 
maining time. He referred to remarks of Mr. Hotch- 
kiss about the activities of the secretaries and said 


Hi. B. Darlington of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN spoke 
briefly on the encroachment of the mail order house on 
the lumber business, community development and the 
free advertising service of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
which is at the disposal of the retailer. 


Election of Officers. 


This ended the list of speakers. The president then 
called for the report of the nominating committee. Ed 
Anders reported the following nominees of officers ‘for 
the ensuing year: 

President-—W. Cavin, Sturgis, Mich. 

Vice president— E. Foster, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Secretary-treasurer—William Zeigler, South 


res 
Bend, Ind. 
These officers were unanimously elected. 

J. W. Taylor, chairman of the committee on amend- 












J. O. Ferrier, Culver, Ind. 

J. W. Stackhouse, Etna Green. 

C. I. Ferrier, Culver, Ind.; W. B. Schafer. 

D. H. Herbster, Elkhart, Ind.; Isbell Lbr. & Coal Co. 
W. H. Fuller, Grand Rapids; Grand Rapids Plaster Co. 
T. W. Gampher, Elkhart, Ind.; R. W. Monger Co. 
Jonathan Farver, Shepshewana, Ind.; Farver Bros. 
V. KF. Judd, Dowagiac, Mich.; M. Judd & Son. 

F. B. Godfrey, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Godfrey Lbr. Co. 
W. B. North, Kalamazoo; North & Coon Lbr. Co. 
D. C. Thickstun, Dowagiac; ‘Thickstun & Lindsley. 
E. M. Lindsley, Dowagiac; Thickstun & Lindsley. 
Charles Criffied, Dowagiac; Thickstun & Lindsley. 
W. E. Richey, Dowagiac; Thickstun & Lindsley. 
D. E. Vamwacton, Argos, Ind.; Van Mfg. Co. 

Will A. Cavin, Sturgis, Mich. 

Ed Godfrey, Elkhart; B. C. Godfrey & Sons. 

B. R. Thomas, South Bend. 

L. P. Ryan, Chicago; Kirby Lbr. Co. 

J. W. Myers, Chicago; Edward Hines Lbr. Co. 

H. A. Dye, Leesburg,-Ind.; Dye Lbr. Co. 
Jimmy Lang, Chicago; Cent. Coal & Coke Co. 
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NORTHWESTERN IOWA RETAILERS IN ANNUAL CONVENTION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] former conventions of the year have been given publica- that his education as an orator had been neglected. The 
Fort Dopge, Iowa, March 7.—The seventeenth an- ticn, but on this occasion he included some ideas he had convention thereupon adjourned, and those in attendance 


nual meeting of the Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association was called to order this morning by 


Vice President E. H. Williams, of this city. President 
O. J. Easton, of Whiting, was unable to attend, being 


detained at home by pressing business affairs. 

The visitors were weleomed in a speech by Mayor 
John Ford, who made an eloquent address, emphasizing 
the importance of the town, the visitors and the oecca- 
sign. W. J. Dixon, of Sae City, responded to the ad- 
dress, stating that the cordial reception received last 
year practically compelled the bringing of this year’s 
convention back to the same city. 

Vice President Williams made a short talk in place 
of the usual president’s annual address, and the minutes 
ot the last convention were read and approved. J. H. 
Knox made his reports as secretary and treasurer, show- 
ing expenditures for the year of approximately $400, 
and a balance on hand of over $800. The secretary’s 
report stated, among other things, that this association, 
though small, has been visited by representatives of the 
Department of Justice and its office files thoroughly ex- 
amined; but no result of this examination has as yet 
been made manifest. The secretary also discussed the 
value of local associations. 

Short addresses were made by J. F'. Weart, formerly 
secretary of the association, and by Met. L. Saley, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The following committees 
were then appointed, with instructions to report at the 
afternoon session: 








ey 

Auditing—C. F. Waite Lake View; \ iam Weigert, 
Palmer 

Nominations—E. S. Henrich, Alton; Ben Noble, Ida Grove; 
J. Q. Chapman, Fort Dodge 

( ntials—E. H. Townsend, Fort Dodge; J. E. Dayton, 
Pai 1a 


The forenoon session of the convention then adjourned. 

The capacity of the leading hotel, the Wahkonsa, is 
severely taxed by the number of visitors in town, and 
as usual the visiting in the lobby and elsewhere between 
lumbermen forms an interesting feature of the meeting. 
Many of the visitors report things quiet at their home 
towns, while others state that trade is improving. The 
general however, is that the coming season 
will be a good one for the lumber trade in this portion 
of Iowa. 

Attendance at the afternoon was somewhat 
larger than in the morning, owing to additional arrivals. 
W. J. Pilkington, of Moines, who was to talk on 
the Qualities of Salesmanship, was unable to be present, 
owing to illness. E. J. Mannix, of Sioux Falls, veteran 
foe of mail order houses and editor of the Commercial 
News, was in attendance and his lengthy and interesting 
talk on the subject of meeting mail order competition 
was received with great interest, and showed an intimate 
knowledge of the methods used by the mail order houses 
in getting business. His remarks on this subject at 


consensus, 


session 


Des 


not before mentioned. Among other things, he insisted 
that the retail lumberman often makes a mistake in con- 
ducting his business from a dingy, dirty office on a back 
street or on the edge of town, remote from the merchan- 
dising district. He intimated strongly that the lumber- 
man can not become a prominent factor in the develop- 
men of a progressive town unless his own place of busi- 
ness shall in some more adequate way be a concrete 
expression of that principle. He insisted that the mail 
order problem is of more vital importance to the Nation 
than any or all the issues to be presented in the forth- 
coming presidential campaign; bigger than the tariff or 
railroad problems. 

The following committee nominations were offered and 
an unanimous election followed: 

President—W. W. White, Marcus. 

Vice president—E. O. Fitz, Fort Dodge. 

Secretary and treasurer—J. H. Knox, Primghar; re-elected. 

Directors—F. A. Beers, Corwith; W. J. Dixon, Sac City; 
Frank Schoenman, Hawarden; M. Ausland, Emmetsburg; H. 
A. gy Sutherland; C. W. Hoyer, Battle Creek; W. R. Blake, 


Eagle Grove; O. P. McDonald, Burt; C. H. Haas, Holstein; 
A. W. Miller, 





Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

The new president, who for 15 years has been manager 
at Marcus for the Edmond-Londergan Co., and who is 
one of the most popular and widely known lumbermen 
of the State, was called upon for a speech, but protested 





J. H. KNOX, PRIMGHAR, IOWA; 
Secretary Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Ass'n. 


were entertained by the manufacturers of Fort Dodge in 
the evening by a banquet at the Wahkonsa Hotel and a 
theater party. The place for the next annual convention 
was left to the decision of the directors. 


PPP LI III IF IF 


BUILDING FIGURES. 


The building operations of 45 cities of this country 
for January and February show, according to the Amer- 
ican Contractor, a gain of 6 per cent over February a 
year ago and a loss of 3 per cent for the two months 
compared with a similar period last year. The chief 
gains for February were: Buffalo, 40 per cent; De- 
troit, 90; Duluth, 57; Kansas City, 51; Los Angeles, 
113; Nashville, 51; Rochester, 176; Scranton, 135. For 
the two months the leading gains were: Buffalo, 218 
per cent; Dallas, 110; Detroit, 62; New Orleans, 55; 
Rochester, 79; St. Louis, 76; Scranton, 54; Toledo, 80. 

The world’s international trade is twofold larger than 
it was 15 years ago, that for 1911 exceeding any pre- 
vious year and amounting all told to $35,500,000,000, as 
against $16,523,000,000 for 1896. 

With the forest products of the United States, accord- 
ing to latest statistics, about the value of $1,250,000,000, 
the standing timber is being cut off at three times the 
rate of its estimated reproduction. 

Great Britain imports annually about £27,094,365 
worth of wood goods, principally from the following 
countries and in the order of precedence as named: Rus- 
sia, Canada, Sweden, United States and Norway. 

Seven hundred and fifty tons of print paper are con- 
sumed daily in New York City alone. This affords some 
idea of the volume of pulp wood constantly going into 
consumption in the whole country. 

As a necessary means of its maximum of possible de- 
velopment, the South needs more banking capital, less 
laws, greater popular cordiality toward business inter- 
ests, more equitable taxation and more skilled labor. 


SPPPA PPP PPP PPO 
A CURE SUGGESTED FOR THE CHESTNUT TREE 
BLIGHT. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 4.—At a meeting of the 
American Philosophical Society last week an illustrated 
lecture on the chestnut tree blight was given by Dr. 
Haven Metcalf, and in the discussion following, Pro- 
fessor Henry Kreamer, of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, suggested a cure. 

He said in part: 


What we need is protective preservation which will be 
toxic to the fungus and will at the same time protect the 
tree from the elements. I refer in particular to the coal 
gas _creosotes. I have been working during the last year 
with about 40 or 50 compounds of phenol and naphthalene, 
which are produced by ordinary water gas, and I suggest 
these compounds as a possible remedy. 
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OREGON FOREST FIRE ASSOCIATION. 


Instructive Addresses Feature Annual Meeting—Fair Attendance—President’s Address Calls Particular 
Attention to Vigorous Publicity Campaign Waged—A Rousing Banquet. 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 2.—The annual meeting of the 
Oregon Forest Fire Association was held here today in 
one of the clubrooms of the fine new Multnomah Hotel, 
followed by a banquet in the evening, at which a number 
of interesting and instructive addresses were delivered. 
There was a good attendance. 

President’s Address. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 a. m. by Presi- 
dent A. P. Sprague, and Secretary C. 8. Chapman read 
the minutes of the last annual meeting. He also read 
a number of letters of regret from timberland men and 
lumbermen who could not be present. President Sprague 
followed with his annual address, which was brief and to 
the point, as follows: 


In reviewing the first fire season since the reorganization 
of this association it is evident that in no single year of 
record have Oregon timber owners more cause for self-con- 
gratulation. 

‘Lhe season of 1910 was one during which conditions were 
unusually favorable for serious conflagrations and loss of 
timber in the state was enormous. It is the opinion of 
many owners that over a considerable part of the state the 
past season resulted in fully as serious a condition in the 
timber as the previous year. Exception to this should be 
made for the areas immediately adjacent to the coast, for 
here there were at least light rains during every summer 
month. 

The added interest taken in fire protection during 1911 
was marked. Not only did the legislature make an appro- 
priation of $60,000 for the two years and create the office 
of state forester, but the attitude of ranchers, hunters, 
fishermen and campers showed great improvement. 

All during the winter and spring of 1911 a vigorous pub- 
licity campaign was carried on calling attention to the 
danger of carelessness with fire, and it is believed this has 
had a decidedly good effect. 


Press Gives Aid. 


The press throughout the State has aided a good public 
cause by devoung space both in its news columns and on 
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its editorial pages to discussion of the fire evil and the 
remedies which can be applied. 

One of the association’s efforts this season has been to 
secure the patrol of lands hitherto unprotected or poorly 
protected. In this respect considerable has been accom- 
plished. Through the stimulus of a State fire law, which 
this association is to no small degree responsible for, as 
well as through much agitation of the matter of patrol, 
many owners took up the patrol of their lands. In other 
instances groups of owners were gotten together into co- 
operative patrols which resulted in effective protection at 
comparatively small expense to each individual. In many in- 
stances patrols were made more efficient by putting on ex- 
tra men and by the building of telephone lines and trails. 

Through careful preparation for the fire season, proper 
supervision of the patrolmen, which will insure the speedy 
weeding out of inefficients and cutting out of duplication, 
the cost to many owners can be lessened by one-half without 
impairing efficiency. 

matter of the greatest importance is the relation be- 
tween the open season for hunting and the bad fire months. 
Our season for big game opens August 1, and it is well 
known that August and early September are the worst 
months for forest fires. It invariably happens that with 
the opening of the game season bad fires are reported. 
People from cities and towns not accustomed to the moun- 
tains or the danger of leaving camp-fires burning, unat- 
tended, frequently through sheer ignorance, cause thousands 
of dollars of expense to timber owners and waste for the 
state valuable resources. There is no occasion to condemn 
the methods of hunters in general, many of whom are a 
benefit rather than a menace from a fire protection stand- 
point; but, taken as a broad question, the season for hunt- 
ing should begin well toward the end of the dry months. 


The Slash Menace. 


Another matter for serious study here in Oregon is the 
elimination of the slash menace. Each year the area of 
old slashing increases. It is the source of our worst fires. 
The law requires burning slashings each year, and the most 
progressive loggers are in hearty sympathy with the pro- 
vision. The plan should be to burn these areas when the 
burning can be supervised and when fire will not spread to 
green timber. Whether fall or spring burning is most ad- 
visable is a mooted question. Fall burning is apt to be more 
difficult, while spring burning may result in summer fires. 
However, if burning is done every year there will be no 
large amount of slashing to burn at one time and each man 
can choose his own season in which to burn. 

It is felt that association effort has brought about the 
better condition of affairs existing in Oregon. It has re- 








sulted in a good fire law, in improved public sentiment, in 
more lands being patrolled and in taking Oregon out of 
the non-progressive class as regards forest work and starting 
her on the road to effective progressiveness. It has been 
the aim of the Oregon Forest Fire Association to cooperate 
with the State Board of Forestry and State Forester as 
fully as possible. The question of protection is so large 
that two agencies devoting their entire time to the work 
can make but slow progress at the best and this will be the 
situation for a few years at least. 


Work of 1911. 

I think we are most of us very well pleased with the 
year 1911 from a forest fire loss standpoint. How much 
credit our association is entitled to for its part is a matter 
of speculation—so long as conditions continue to improve, 
I don’t care who gets the credit. I think most of us realize 
that concerted action in a cause of this kind is imperative ; 
if the work of our association has failed to come up to 
your expectation, I feel that we, the officers and members, 
are to blame rather than that our cause is unwarranted 
or our methods at fault. 

It is a commendable undertaking to attempt to rid our 
timber of the fire menace, and thereby raise a safeguard 
about our timber investments. ‘The work is so large and 
covers so great an area, that the visible amount we are 
able to accomplish in any single year is comparatively 
small; but in looking over the situation here in Oregon 
today, and comparing it with a year ago, I think we have 
taken several steps in the march of progress toward better 
forest conditions. 

Some of the Best Results Intangible. 

Our secretary's printed report enumerates many of the 

things we have accomplished; but it is not possible to 
enumerate or itemize the far-reaching benefits of a work 
that is educational, or know just how much more favor- 
able public sentiment is, to the timber industry, as a result 
of our efforts. We do know that results have been accom- 
plished, and we think our work has proven conclusively the 
necessity of this organization to carry on and perfect this 
work, that none of us, as individuals, can ever accomplish. 
The work deserves the support of every timber owner in the 
State, and the timberman who participates in the benefits 
resulting from our efforts, without contributing to the 
cause, is unfair. 
I wish to express my thanks and appreciation for the 
loyal support received from our members, the assistance 
and courtesies from the Western Conservation Association, 
the trustees, and especially the Board of Managers, who 
gave us enough of their valuable time to attend a meeting 
each week during the dry season, and to our manager, Mr. 
Chapman, to whose untiring efforts most of our progress 
can be attributed. 








Secretary’s Report. 
Secretary Chapman reviewed the forest fire protective 
work in Oregon during the last year in detail in his an- 
nual report, which follows: 


The season of 1911 in several respects favored the ex- 
ecllent record made by members of the Oregon Forest Fire 
Association, while in others it was one of peculiar diffi- 
culties and dangers. 

During the early spring a long spell of dry weather gave 
opportunity to burn deadenings and danger places gener- 
ally, in this way lessening the chances of fires later be- 
coming started. 

On the immediate coast there were also frequent showers 
which made protection comparatively easy. 

July and August were, however, marked by spells of ex- 
cessive heat which rapidly dried out the ground and made 
conditions extremely favorable for the starting of fires. 

More strict respect for the fire law resulting from 
having paid State wardens was observed, and this, with a 
very general desire on the part of ranchers, hunters and 
campers to eliminate fire, made the efforts of the timber 
owners more effective than during any former year. 

Members of the Oregon Forest Fire Association this last 
summer patrolled fully two and one-quarter million acres of 
timber. The actual acreage controlled by members is 1,702,- 
779 acres, and in looking after this a considerably larger 
territory had to be covered. Some owners of considerable 
acreage and many small owners make no effort to protect 
their timber, leaving this to their more careful neighbors. 
The number who fail to pay their share for protection are, 
however, constantly on the decrease. 

Members of the Oregon Forest Fire Association had in 
the field some 144 wardens the last summer. The expense 
of patrol and fire fighting aggregated $70,495, or approxi- 
mately 4.1 cents per acre. Out of 340 fires occurring on the 
lands of members 236 were put out by wardens with no 
additional help. 104 being of such size as to require assist- 
ance. Fires were, however, so thoroughly confined to old 
burns and slashings that a loss of only thirteen and three- 
fourths million feet is reported, and fully one-third of this 
will be salvaged. ‘The State forester’s report will show 
the total figures of fire loss for the State. 


Publicity Work. 

The association’s publicity work started early in the year 
in connection with the new fire law. Previous to this time 
Oregon had appropriated but $250 per year for its State 
board of forestry and this allowed of no paid men, the 
money being even insufficient to pay necessary postage for 
those who gave their time to the work. Moreover, many 
changes were needed in the law. To show the need for a 
proper fire law, which had been carefully drawn, and an 
appropriation for the work, information was furnished the 
press and fully 350 telegrams and 4,000 letters and printed 
circulars relating to the bill were forwarded from the office. 

Through the efforts of the association and with the help 
of other associations and many public-spirited citizens, Ore- 
gon now has a forest law of which it can justly be proud. 

The association has endeavored in all ways to cooperate 
with the State and to encourage cooperation on the part 
of timber owners. The new forest law provides that counties 
‘an appropriate funds for fire protection. Knowing the 
value of the timber to the counties as a taxable asset and 
the need of the State forester for more men the association 
urged every heavily timbered county to give assistance. 
Three only, Lane, Clatsop and Columbia, responded, but 
since the matter has again been taken up by the association 
with all the county judges and commissioners, it is confi- 
dently expected that another season will find more of them 
realizing the need for such assistance. 

The opportunity to cooperate with such agencies as the 
Forest Service where private lands are within the boundaries 
of National forests, the possibility of getting small owners 
to contribute their just share of expense, as well as the 
ehance to cut down costs, offer a decided inducement for 
the formation of further local patrol associations. 


Fighting Insect Enemies. 


During the last two or three years considerable apprehen- 
sion has been felt by owners of yellow pine in Oregon as a 
result of the attacks of insects which in some localities have 


killed a considerable amount of timber. ‘he Bureau of 
Kntomology since 1906 has been giving attention to the mat- 
ter, and last spring on the Whitman National Forest a 
large experiment was carried on at the expense of the For 
est Service and a few of the timber owners having holdings 
adjacent to the forest. The plan followed was to feli the 
trees attacked and peel the bark, the undeveloped insects 
by exposure to the elements being thus killed. Approxi 
mately 24,000 trees of yellow pine and lodgepole pine were 
felled. The results will be watched with much interest. 

The formation of local patrol associations should be en 
couraged in every way. ‘These associations have proven 
successful here in Oregon as elsewhere. ‘Lhey are alike 
good for the individual owners of timber and the com 
munity over which their operations extend. No individual 
holding is safe if the adjacent territory goes unguarded. 
These patrols likewise form the best means for getting the 
reluctant owner to do his part. 

The foregoing is Secretary Chapman’s official report. 
Having been printed and distributed to the members 
beforehand, Mr. Chapman considered it unnecessary to 
read the report at the meeting and simply made a few 
supplementary suggestions. He said: 

Since my report, which has been printed and distributed, 
covers as fully as possible the work of the association the 
last year, it is not necessary to repeat. The object of this 
report is, therefore, to suggest a few things 14 should like 
to have discussed for the work of the coming season. 


Patrol. 


Last season the patrols were undoubtedly far better than 
any previous year, but there is still a decided lack of 
organized effort in the State. For the most part patrols on 
private lands are managed by the owners, either independ- 
ently or by small groups of owners cooperating informally 
in protecting a watershed or given area. This system can, 
it seems to me, never result in,the greatest economy; and 
from the experience of those’ who have handled protection 
under a system of extensive cooperation, it would appear 
that there is nothing to fear as regards efficiency in this 
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system. Last year the best figures available in Oregon show 
that the county patrol associations, such as Coos ané@ 
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Klamath Lake and Jackson, the latter a new organization 
not entirely on its feet, spent not over 1% cents an acre 
for patrol and fire fighting as against an acreage cost of 
4 cents on the part of individuals maintaining their own 
patrols. The reports of the Washington ‘Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation and the Idaho association, show an expense about 
equal te that of the country patrol associations here in 
Oregon, and the losses in all the other sections were no 
greater than those in Oregon. 

Mr. Elliott will tell you that the State will help sub- 
stantially any local patrol association covering part of a 
county, a county, or more than a county. Mr. Cecil, Dis- 
trict Forester, Forest Service, will tell you that where 
private lands are intermingled with Government holdings 
he will be glad to enter into a cooperative agreement for 
swapping territory in such a way that two sets of men will 
not be required for the same area. All of these things will 
cut down expense and put system into a work which at 
present is not systematized. 

It will put timber owners in a better position to ask for 
more State aid next winter. I believe the Oregon Forest 
Wire Association should lend every effort, working with the 
State, to the formation of local patrol associations, for this 
appears to be the only scheme by which systematic patrol 
of all the timber, the expense for which is apportioned 
between the Federal Government, the State and private 
owners. can be accomplished. 


Preparation for the Fire Season. 


It is generally conceded that without proper preparations 
the chances of keeping out fires is difficult, if not impossible. 
Last year many owners took advantage of the long dry 
spell in March to burn out danger places, such as old dead 
snags and slashings, and took steps to clean up along 
roadways and camping places. 

This work should be recommended to every timber owner 
the coming spring. Unfortunately last fall it was diflicult 
to burn slashings on account of the heavy rains in Sep- 
tember and the short dry spell before the regular fall and 
winter rains set in. It is therefore apparent that a large 
area of slashings needs to be burned this spring; and that 
this be done appears to be of paramount importance. Last 
summer our worst fires originated in slashings; and though 
these places will often burn over a second time, if even a 
light burn is obtained in the spring, the chances of handling 
a fire later on in the same locality are far better. It would 
seem advisable to urge in every possible way the burning of 
all slashings at the earliest possible time; and even if it 
has to be done after the closed season starts, I feel cer- 
tain that the State Forester would be glad to grant a per- 
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mit on showing that every precaution would be taken to 
control the tire. 
Taxation. 

The question of taxation is becoming one for serious con- 
sideration among timber owners. Each year taxes have 
been increased until it now seems that they have reached a 
figure known as “all the tratlic will bear.” Timber land 
is in a peculiar position, for with an overstocked lumber 
market it would be nothing short of criminal, even were it 
possible, to start new operations in order to get off the 
timber quickly and thus avoid taxes. Nor would this be in 
the best interests of the State or country generally. How- 
ever, with burdensome taxation, only a dull lumber market 
prevents such action on the part of many owners; and it 
would seem that in finding a solution for the trouble con- 
servationists, economists and timber owners have a problem 
which they could well work out together. I am not sug- 
gesting any action for the association in this matter, for 
those knowing far more about the subject than myself can 
do this more appropriately; but it would appear to be a 
matter which should be fully discussed, then considered by 
a committee, and if there is a possibility of the association 
assisting in any movement which will help the situation, 
surely it could serve no more useful function. 











County Assistance. 

Last season the association urged every timbered county 
to assist the State Forester by putting on a man at county 
expense to act as fire warden. Only three—Columbia, 
Clatsop and Lane—responded. I understand Linn will do 
so this next year. I would urge that at this meeting a 
resolution be passed advocating the necessity for county 
aid and that this be sent to each county judge. Keen 
interest on the part of county commissioners would be a 
great asset in fire prevention; and from a business stand- 
point the counties can well afford the $200 or $300 neces- 
sary to put a man in the field during the fire season. 

Publicity. 

The association’s publicity work has so far, I feel cer- 
tain, done a large amount of good not only in, but outside 
of, the State. Numerous inquiries have been received from 
State officials, forest schools and other associations for 
literature and information regarding our work. 

This work should be continued. Bulletins should fre- 
quently be sent newspapers throughout the state, litera- 
ture distributed, and members should, as many did last 
year, have a sentence printed on their checks calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the money is circulated as a result 
of Oregon's having timber. 

Members are urged in this connection to keep the asso- 
ciation informed of just what they are doing in order that 
good live publicity material may be gotten out. 

It seems necessary at this time again to call attention 
to the fact that unless the association is advised of fires 
it ean be of little assistance in seeing that erroneous 
reports do not get into the papers. Last season this was 
taken up with the various papers, and they agreed that it 
was bad for the State, when an effort was being made to 
interest outside capital in our timber, that a worse condi- 
tion of affairs than really existed be given out. But if we 
are going to keep out erroneous reports we must have 
reliable information and have it at the earliest moment. 
We may rest assured that reports of fires will be printed, 
and the only thing to do is to make sure that they are 
correct, 





Membership. 
We now have 83 companies or individuals as members, 
representing about 1,750,000 acres. If present members 


would, without going to special trouble, speak to those 
they meet who are not members, tnis number could be 
greatly increased. In order to do the most good we need 
a much larger representation. We are gradually getting 
larger membership; but if members would give a little 
more assistance I feel we could increase rapidly. 

Before another annual meeting there will be a session of 
the legislature, and the association should be preparing to 
give all possible assistance to the State Board of Forestry 
in building up and further strengthening its work. This 
is of importance to all timber owners, large or small. It 
was very largely through this association that a good fire 
law was passed, and it is now up to us to help show that 
it has been ably administered and that the effect has been 
even better than could have been hoped for. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I feel the association, 
timber owners generally, and in fact all classes of citi- 
zens owe the State Board of Forestry, State Forester 
Elliott, and Deputy State Forester Siecke, the fullest sup- 
port. The work of the State the past season has stimu- 
lated the fire protection movement to a marked degree. 

I feel we also owe a great deal to the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association, both on holding its annual 
meeting in Portland and for the work of Mr. Allen in the 
interest of protection in Oregon. 

Reports and Discussions. 


The annual report of Treasurer Pearson showed a satis- 
factory condition of the treasury, with a balance of 
$94.10. The report also showed the condition in detail 
of the funds for fighting fire in the different districts. 

The legislative committee recently appointed reported 
briefly and orally through Wells Gilbert, of Portland, 
and after some discussion of the matter the Chair reap- 
pointed the committee, adding C. S. Shaw, of Portland. 

George L. McPherson, of Portland, reported for the 
taxation committee, recommending no change in the tax 
Jaw other than having the power of levying taxes placed 
in as few hands as possible. C. H. Briggs thought that 
matters of taxation would be better handled by an or- 
ganization separate from the Oregon Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation. D. L. MeKay agreed with him. 

kK. T. Allen told of the analysis made in Washington 
of expenditures under the present system of taxation, 
covering two years. This analysis showed grave errors 
in this system. He said if the association did not want to 
have the work done under its supervision it might be done 
by State Fire Warden Elliott, or a branch of the Na- 
tional Tax League might be formed in Oregon. Such 
on investigation is of great value, in Mr. Allen’s opinion. 

Wells Gilbert believed that it would not be wise to 
form another association, as there are enough now, and 
that it would not be well for the association to be active 
in such work, but that the secretary’s office could do some 
work to aid the movement. 

Mr. Allen explained that in Washington no attack 
had.been made on anyone, but a thorough investigation 
covering two years’ work of experts had provided a re- 
port containing information and data of great value. 
Such an investigation should be made in Oregon. 

J. L. Bridge, of Seattle, said the data on file in Wash- 
ington is of great value to timber owners in that State, 
and was being used in equalizing assessments. 

Fred C. Knapp, of Portland, declared no lumberman 
objected to good roads and good schools if the cost is 
equitably assessed. As to getting data he thought the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Asscciation, covering 
the five western timber States, should look after these 
matters. After further discussion the Chair appointed 
the following as committee on taxation: George L. Me- 


Pherson, Peter Brumby, William Brewster, E. B. Falkner, 
E. L. Marvin and C. 8. Chapman, all of Portland, and 
George Palmer, La Grande, Ore. 


Financial Aid. 


President Sprague brought up the matter of the asso- 
ciation’s contributing to the aid of the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association. He believed it should give 
financial assistance, because the 5-State organization was 
doing much that was of value to the timber owners of 
Oregon, had held its annual meeting in Portland, had 
established headquarters in Portland, and had done much 
to make it deserving of assistance from Oregon timber 
owners. 

Wells Gilbert thought a proper amount should be voted 
at this meeting to the 5-State organization. Secretary 
Chapman believed $1,000 could be appropriated. Mr. 
Gilbert moved that the trustees be authorized to make 
such a contribution as they deemed expedient. George 
Palmer, of La Grande, favored the association doing its 
share. President Sprague agreed with him, saying the 
trouble with many of the timber interests in Oregon was 
that they were trying to ‘‘play it too cheap.’’ Mr. 
Knapp strongly supported the idea, having practically 
since its inception been a strong supporter of the 5-State 
organization. Mr. Gilbert’s motion prevailed unani- 
mously, and the Oregon timber interests will hereafter 
contribute to the support of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association. 

Mr. McPherson urged every member to endeavor to 
get a new member to the Oregon association the coming 
year. 

Election of Trustees. 

The following trustees were then elected to serve 

during the coming year: 


A. P. Sprague, Portland. 
Peter Brumby, Portland. John Pearson, Portland. 
E. L. Marvin, Portland. Wells Gilbert, Portland. 
Geo. L. McPherson, Portland. Clyde McKay, Bend. 
Geo. B. McLeod, Astoria. Cc. H. Briggs, Portland. 
A. E. Adelsperger, Marshfield. J. H. Haner, Prineville. 
J. W. Alexander, Portland. Geo. Palmer, La Grande, 
Fred C. Knapp, Portland. 


Election of Officers. 
The general meeting then adjourned, after which the 


W. C. Colder, Baker. 
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trustees met and transacted some routine business and 
reelected the old officers, as follows: 


President—A. P. Sprague. 

Vice President—Charles G. Briggs. 

Secretary and Manager—C. S. Chapman. 

Treasurer—John Pearson. 

Board of Managers—A. P. Sprague, Charles G. Briggs, 
John Pearson, E. L. Marvin, George L. McPherson, 


_The trustees also appropriated $1,000 to the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association as authorized at the 
meeting. They then adjourned. 


Those Present. 


Those present at the meeting, including some addi- 
tional who were only able to attend the banquet, were: 


A, P. Sprague, Portland; Crossett Timber Co. 

Cc, S. Chapman, Portland; secretary. 

D. L. McKay, Portland; Christian Mueller Land & Timber Co. 

Clyde M. McKay, Bend; The Bend Co. 

George Palmer, La Grande; Geo. Palmer Lbr. Co. 

J. L. Bridge, Seattle, Wash.; Washington Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation. 

E. L. Marvin, Portland; Oregon & Western Colonization Co. 

E. T. Allen, Portland; Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation. 

F., A. Elliott, Salem; State Fire Warden. 

Walter Spencer, La Grande; Geo. Palmer Lbr. Co. 

Will Spencer, La Grande; Geo. Palmer Lbr. Co. 

W. B. Sellers, Bend; Shevlin Co. 

Peter Brumby, Portland; Blodgett Co. 

Dave Edgar, Portland. 

Chas. Florey, Portland; Forest Service. 

G. H. Cecil, Portland; Forest Service. 

Robert Townsend, Portland; Portland Ry. Light & Power Co. 

J. W. Alexander, Portland; Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 

Cc. G. Briggs, Portland; Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 

Wells Gilbert, Portland; Wilson River Lbr. Co. 

George L. McPherson, Portland. 

George Steel, Medford; Three Pines Lbr. Co. 

Frank Hayden, Falls City; Cabbs-Mitchell Co. 

J. H. Appleby, Portland; Mountain Timber Co. 

Fred C. Knapp, Portland; Peninsula Lbr. Co. 

— R. McCormick, San Francisco; Chas. R. McCormick 
& Co. 

E. B. Hazen, Bridal Veil; Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 

F. C. Knapp, Portland; Peninsula Lbr. Co. 

Judge C. W. Gantenbein, Portland. 

M. H. Kelley, Duluth, Minn.; Wright-Blodgett Co. 

Russell Hawkins, Portland; The Whitney Co. 

G. K. Wentworth, jr., Portland; Portland Lbr. Co. 

O. J. Evenson, Portland; Benson Logging Co. 

H. C. Clair, Portland; Clark County Timber Co. 

L. Holland, Saginaw, Mich. 

Lewis Montgomery, Portland; Mann & Montgomery. 

B. Gildner, Portland. 


A. W. Rees, Portland; O. & C. R. R. Co. 

W. A. Storey, Portland. 

A. G,. Pearson, Portland. 

John Pearson, Portland; Western Timber Co. 

Rev. Henry Narcotte, Portland. 

Frank R. Kerr, Portland. 

George Batchelor, Portland; Oregon & Western Colonization 


Co. 
W. T. Grier, Falls City; Falls City Lbr. Co. 
F. S. Belcher, Pertland; Falls City Lbr. Co. 
F. J. Cobbs, Cadillac, Mich. 
E. B. Faulkner, Portland; Western Timber Co. 
Herbert S. Ward, Portland; Forest Service. 
L. J. Wentworth, Portland; Portland Lbr. Co. 


THE BANQUET. 


At 7 p. m. the local and visiting timbermen and lum- 
bermen sat down to a delightful dinner in the breakfast 
room of the Multnomah Hotel. Oregon grape and 
dafodills decorated the table and calla lilies in tall vases 
stood alongside. It was a very enjoyable repast, and 
over the coffee and cigars a number of interesting talks 
were made, President O. P. Sprague, of the association, 
acting as toastmaster. 

At the suggestion of Russell Hawkins, a toast was 
drunk to State Forester Elliott, who was one of the ban- 
quet guests. 

The Importance of Timber. 


Fred C. Knapp, ‘‘one of the bulwarks of the lumber 
industry of Oregon,’’ talked on the topic, ‘‘ What the 
Timber Interest Means to the State.’’ Mr. Knapp em- 
phasized the value of the lumber crop of Oregon to 
the State, and urged everyone to endeavor to educate the 
general public to its importance. His address follows: 


_ A discussion of the timber industry should be general, 
in order that the subject should be carefully and honestly 
considered by our citizens in all walks of life. It is a 
subject of vital importance to those interested in the 
conservation of our resources, and to those having the 
administrative charge of our towns, our counties, our cities, 
and our State. It is of vital importance to our merchants, 
professional men, officers and directors of our transporta- 
tion companies, and last, but by no means least, the 
thrifty tillers of the soil. 

The citizens of Oregon, not engaged in the lumber 
business, have a right to know what this industry means 
to our State. Either it is of importance or it is not of 
importance, and if we who are actually engaged in 
the business withhold figures from our neighbors, either 
through selfishness, ignorance, or false modesty, then 
the blood of their misconception is on our heads. 


Hard Facts Made Interesting. 


If Oregon has one-fifth of the standing timber of 
the United States, spread the fact broadcast, let every 
school child know it, in order that he may remember. 

If this State has 500 sawmiils, tell the fact to your 
doctor. Don’t bury it in your own brain. 

If the average sawmill removes the timber from a 
square mile of land each year, tell your wife about it, 
in order that your neighborhood may be better informed. 

If you are certain that the owner of that average- 
sized sawmill paid the citizens of this State working for 
him $275,000 last vear for harvesting and marketing the 
crop which he took from 640 acres of Oregon land, don’t 
bother to tell some other manufacturer, for he has a 
key in the shape of a ‘Bills Payable’’ book in his safe 
which gives him the answer; but mention this fact to 
your boyhood friend some day when you are eating fried 
chicken out at his ranch; and then, using the knowl- 
edge of what he is doing on the ranch, take a pencil and 
paper and make a comparative statement, in order that 
you may both know what part of $275,000 he paid his men 
for harvesting the crops from his 640 acres. 

the man operating that average-sized sawmill paid 
$60,000 for supplies which he used in mill and camp, and 
for taxes, don’t go and tell him it seems a shame to carry 
on a business of such magnitude at a loss—he knows 
that! But some day, on the railroad train when you 
and the druggist from your town, and your wife's 
brother, who lives in Harney County, and your friend, 
who grows apples in the Hood River Valley, are tired 
of playing whist, incidentally mention this $60,000 pay- 
ment and spend half an hour in a discussion of the rela- 
tions which should exist between county officials, mer- 
chants and timbermen. 

If this man, with his average-sized sawmill ships 
the product of that mill by rail, do not be surprised if he 
tells you that the amount paid out in freight to trans- 
port the lumber cut from the logs taken from 640 acres 
of land amounts to at least $300,000; and the next time 
you meet your railroad friend, after securing this in- 
formation, ask him if he ever stopped to think that the 
freight on the product of one acre of timber amounts 
to_ $500. 

Now, if you bunch these figures you will find $600,000 
to be the minimum amount spent for labor, supplies, 
taxes and freight in harvesting and marketing this 
crop from one square mile of territory. 

Missionary Work. 

When you have these figures well in mind, a little 
talk with your friends who fish and hunt would not be 
vut of place. These men are good-fellows, and when the 
risherman understands that every time he takes 75 steps 
in a straight line in our forests he has walked through 
an acre of timber, the harvesting and marketing of 
which require an actual. cash outlay of $1,000, and when 
the hunter fully realizes that every 200 square feet of this 
forest means the expenditure of an equal amount of 
money, you will find these men shoulder to shoulder 
with you along protective lines. 

In short, when the mass of the people of this State 
fully realize that the burning of a section of timber land 
means holding back $600,000 in money from circulation, 
we need have no fear‘ of their attitude toward the in- 
dustry engaged in the harvest. 


Fire Protection and Timber Taxation. 


Judge Gantenbein, of Portland, discussed forest pro- 
tection, declaring he never could understand why the 
State protected from fire one form of property and not 
another. He deprecated the great loss of timber from 
fire, amounting in Oregon to as much as has been cut by 
loggers. He complimented the timbermen in their efforts 
in protecting the forests and believed that future genera- 
tions would bless their names. He urged the educating 
of the public that everyone might realize the loss to the 
public and aid in protection, and predicted that the 
time would soon come when the forest owners would be 
rewarded for their efforts. He favored an employer’s 
compensation act that would be automatic and be bene- 
ficial to the employer and employee. As a district court 
judge he devoted more than half of his time to trying 
personal damage cases. He deprecated the great waste 
of time and money under the present system. 

E. B. Falkner discussed briefly the taxation systems 
of Oregon and Washington, which he said were nearly 
the same, excepting that in Washington taxes are re- 
corded according to description instead of alphabetically 
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as in Oregon, and he preferred the former, as saving time 
and labor. Taxes on timber are 100 per cent higher than 
they were five years ago, and if they continue to increase 
he saw great danger to the welfare and prosperity of the 
western timber country. In both States they are equally 
high and are out of proportion to the value of the tim- 
ber. He believed timber owners were willing to pay 
their share of the cost of roads and schools, but they 
wanted to see the money properly expended. He favored 
placing the levying of special road and school taxes in 
the hands of the county courts. In conclusion he depre- 
cated the single tax idea, which will come up for a vote 
of the people of the State at the next election. ° 


Canal’s Influence on Fir Industry. 


The influence of the opening of the Panama Canal on the 
fir lumber industry was the next topic, which Lloyd J. Went- 
worth was called upon to discuss extemporaneously. The 
toastmaster himself had been placed on the program for 
this subject, and had an address all written out, but Mr. 
Wentworth did not know this when he began to talk. 
He was handed a typewritten copy of President Sprague’s 
address, however, soon after he began, and he thereupon 
refused to talk further. So President Sprague went 
ahead and made the following interesting talk: 


Those of us who have our all invested in fir timber are 
quite sure that the many sterling qualities of this wonderful 
wood are not duly appreciated; and they are not appre- 
ciated because so many people living within the logical 
scope of our market are full of ignorance concerning the 
many uses to which fir products are suited. 

The average Easterner has heard that enormous trees 
grow out on the Pacific Coast; but because no one has 
drawn his attention to their wonderful versatility and the 
superior adaptability to all purposes where wood can be 
used, he is not aware of his own ignorance and doesn’t 
know what he has missed; and so he is struggling along 
as best he can with the very inferior materials that are 
obtainable in his locality, as his father did before him. 

Publicity Needed. 

Before our wonderful timber will become universally 
used and appreciated it must be brought to the attention 
of all dealers and consumers of building material. 

How many builders or architects in the states of Ohio 
and New York, do you suppose, know that Oregon fir makes 
the best looking, strongest and most reliable door on the 
market? For that matter, some of them nearer home seem 
to think it necessary to bring their finishing lumber from 
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Africa or South America or some other foreign country. 
I regret that all the lumber consumers here at home do not 
appreciate the community benefit derived from using ‘‘made 
in Oregon” products. It seems most inconsistent that busi- 
ness men here, who are directly dependent upon the lumber 
business for their revenue, will send their home-made 
money away for foreign-made lumber. . 

So of fir market extension it might be said, as of charity, 
that it rightly begins at home. Of the many substitutes 
for lumber offered today, many are practical and will con- 
tinue to affect our business; but those that have nothing to 
recommend them but low first-cost, we should expose. 


Steps Preliminary to Panama Traffic. 

In regard to preliminary steps that must be taken by 
our lumbermen to facilitate marketing our product when 
the opening of the Panama Canal shall have brought about 
the hoped-for revolution in transportation, it seems to me 
that it will be imperative to establish great receiving and 
distributing plants at advantageous points on the Atlantic 
Coast to which large amounts of stock can be consigned and 
where immense and complete stocks can be carried, and 
where the best of equipment and facilities shall be used in 
preparing the material in the best possible manner, so 
that our lumber shall come into its new territory in perfect 
condition. This scheme could be worked out by our manu- 
facturers’ associations, for if we are ever able thus to 
market our lumber in the Eastern and Central Eastern 
States, our product will soon be well known, appreciated 
and demanded, so that it would be impossible for dealers 
to do business without carrying a stock of Pacific Coast 
lumber ; but if we expect to depend on Atlantic Coast dealers 
to introduce and push our lumber, we may be disappointed, 
for only a limited number of them are equipped or could 
be induced to purchase our unexploited lumber in cargo 
lots until a substantial demand shall have been created. 
Then they are not qualified to introduce this material in a 
new territory through lack of a_ sufficiently good opinion 
of it and their unfamiliarity with it; and mary of them 
have connections, and some of them prejudices, that would 
make them impossible exponents of our lumber. 


Effect of the Panama Canal. 

But before I go into detail regarding the best method of 
marketing our product, it might be well to attempt to 
prognosticate how far this much heralded canal is going 
to facilitate our marketing. ; 

I want some one to explain how we are going to get into 
our East Coast market at all with existing conditions and 
under present shipping laws, which were framed to meet 
a contingency that existed over a hundred years ago, 
unless the British Columbia mills are unable to fill all 
the orders; for it appears to me that we shall be seriously 
handicapped in the matter of freight rates as against our 
neighbors across the line, who can ship their product in 


foreign bottoms costing them probably from $2 to $3 a 
thousand feet less freight, which item in addition to their 
cheaper stumpage, and the export premium or rebate of 
50 per cent a thousand feet granted by the Crown on all 
timber sent out of the country, will allow them to pay the 
present duty on lumber and have a margin left sufficient to 
give them all the best of the competition by about $2 a 
thousand feet. How are we going to get around this handi- 
cap? We have a higher wage scale, higher taxes, higher 
cost of operation throughout. 
Then, too, our enterprising lumber friends in the Gulf 
States, we hear, are looking forward to the time when 
cheap transportation will allow them to share the southern 
Calitornia trade with us; so considering conditions as they 
are today, the Panama Canal would be a much greater 
boon to the lumber business and to all other branches 
of business in Oregon if it had been a great irrigation 
canal carrying its immense volume of water onto the hun- 
dreds of thousands of thirsty acres in Central and Eastern 
Oregon, like a might Euphrates watering an Oregon para- 
dise, making it possible to furnish desirable homes to the 
——- of thousands of home-seekers who are waiting 
or them. 


At the suggestion of Russell Hawkins a committee 
was appointed to draft resolutions urging free tolls 
through the Panama Canal of American vessels between, 
American ports. 


Systems of Patrol. 

Manager C. S. Chapman, of the association, discussed 
the ‘‘Development of Patrol Systems in Oregon,’’ a sub- 
ject in which all the timber owners present were greatly 
interested. He said: 


_It has been but a few years since our forests were en- 

tirely without protection against fire. We can look back 
even fewer years to the time when anything like adequate 
protection was given them. The National Government in 
1898 had a few men on Forest Reserves, whose chief 
duty was to patrol for fire; but it was not until after 1905 
that anything like adequate protection to these lands was 
afforded. At about this same time some private owners 
began to take an interest in protection; but most of 
them, even as late as six or seven years ago, felt that 
fire, like a plague, had to run its course and that human 
effort to check it was of no avail. 

Within the last few weeks, particularly the last three, 
all of this has been changed. No one doubts today that 
fire damage can be kept down to an insignificant figure 
if money is available and the right kind of an organiza- 
tion to fight fires is maintained. Most timber owners 
figure that the 2, 3 or 4 cents per acre expended in patrol 
and fire fighting is cheap insurance. Some few, however, 
still take the same risk they did years ago, when con- 
ditions were quite different, and trust to good luck and 
their neighbors and not to a strong patrol to keep their 
property intact. 


Great Improvement Brought About. 


That there is vast improvement at the present time 
here in the State over what existed even two or three 
years ago, no one will deny. But neither can it be 
denied that there is room for at least as much more 
improvement, before timber owners can feel that all 
reasonable precautions have been taken and ordinary 
conditions provided for. 

At present we have in Oregon among private owners 
three active cooperative patrol associations, a large number 
of cases where, informally, owners cooperate to protect 
a watershed or given block of timber, and the rest 
of _— timber is looked after by the owner himself or not 
at all. 

Further Steps Necessary. 

But I take it that the purpose of my subject is to 
suggest what changes seem necessary in order to have 
Oregon’s timber at least as well protected as that of any 
other northwestern State. In considering this, there are 
two things to take into account—economy and efficiency. 
If every owner in the State would carefully look after 
his own lands we would have good protection; but from 
the fact that many holdings are scattered and inter- 
mingled with others, there would be much_ duplication 
of effort and consequent waste of funds. There would 
be no economy in such a plan. Timber owners realize 
this and in many cases have gotten together and jointly 
hired men to cover small areas. 3ut even this fails 
entirely to do away with duplication. The result is 
that last year the average cost of patrol and fire fight- 
ing to a large number of owners was over 4 cents per 
acre, a figure too high for good economy during an 
ordinary year. So it is evident that good business de- 
mands a change of method. 

have the experience of Idaho, of Washington, of 
Montana, as well as that of Coos County, Klamath Lake 
and Jackson Counties, in handling fires in extensive 
fire patrol associations. At the recent meeting of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association here in 
Portland, the Northern Idaho Forestry Association re- 
ported that for 3 cents per acre it protected 1,514,000 
acres belonging to its members and an equal amount 
not owned by members and not contributing. Work of 
the Washington Forest Fire Association during last 
summer cost 1.7 cents per acre; the Pend d’Oreille Tim- 
ber Protective Association 214 cents per acre, and here 
in Oregon the Coos County Association covering over 
400,000 acres costs its members 1% cents per acre. These 
are - few examples. In every case the fire loss was 
small. 

In other words it is evident that under a system of in- 
dividual management it is costing in Oregon much 
more than it does in other sections under the coopera- 
tive plan. To be sure there are exceptions. Some owners 
here keep their expenses down to 1 or 2 cents, but not 
many. Personally I believe that cooperative patrols.of 
not too great extent, say covering one or two counties, 
will work out best here in Oregon, for transportation 
facilities do not lend themselves to a _ state-wide patrol; 
but at any rate the experience of all sections the last 
three years seems to prove conclusively the need of 
extensive cooperation in which the Government, State 
and private owners participate; and the part of wis- 
uom would seem to make it necessary that here in 
Oregon we do not disregard the experience of cther sec- 
tions. Especially is this true in- the light of the aid 
which the State is willing to extend and regarding which 
Mr. Elliott will, during the evening, tell you of. Add 
to this a strong State alliance, and the fire protection 
movement in the State would be impregnable. 


The Insurance Problem. 


Another matter I wish to bring out in this same con- 
nection is the question of insurance. Most cooperative 
patrols pro rate the fire-fighting expenses over the 
areas they cover. The expense ordinarily is very small 
to an individual. The assessment of 1% cents or 2 
eents covers fire fighting and patrol alike. Even during 
a bad year it would hardly exceed 3 or 4 cents per acre. 

But one bad fire might run up the cost of protection to 
a man working independently to a point far beyond 
this. Again every owner in Oregon today is likely to 
have to pay for fighting fire off his lands. Sometimes 
he can collect for such work, often he can not. With a 
properly organized local patrol, all owners in a_ section 
would help bear the expense and no one would be hard 
hit. In other words, patrol associations furnish the 
best insurance a timber owner can obtain. He knows 
all fires in or threatening his timber will be taken care 
of, and that during no one year will he be called upon 
to expend a large sum for his protection. 


Details of Patrol Service. 


Some owners feel that a patrol association will fail 


to get the best kind of men, that the head fire warden 
will not take proper interest or be so vigilant as when a 
man is paid direct by the company hiring him. This 
is not, I feel, a valid objection. In the first place, 
system can be introduced in the case of a large area. 
The best possible head fire warden can be afforded and 
patrolmen can be kept under a supervision far more 


rigid than is generally the case when owners employ 
their own men. Nor is there any reason why owners 


should not have a good deal to say about who looks after 
the district in which their timber is located. 

And right here I wish to say a word about securing 
men for patrol. Every year some poor men are secured, 
just as each year the acreage has been substantially 
raised. It is not an easy task to get responsible and 
capable men. Consequently 1 was greatly impressed with 
the plan devised by some of the Idaho associations. There 
each logger loans to the association yearly one or more 
of his best and tried men. It may be a camp foreman, 


a cruiser, compass man or ‘any other, but he is a 
regular employee of the company and has_ probably 
worked for it a number of years and goes back to it 


when the fire season is over. The result, though it may 
be an inconvenience to the company concerned, is a 
crew of picked men, who can not be other than interested 
in the work for they have to make good in it the same as 
if working on their regular job. This is, I think, worthy 
of consideration. It is being worked to a limited extent 
in Oregon, but could, I judge, be more extensively used 
to advantage. 


Other Advantages of Cooperative Patrol. 


I have spoken only of the direct benefits of cooperative 
patrols, for it would appear that in saving alone, if effi- 
ciency be conceded, there would be ample reason for one 
following the example of other Northwestern States. 

3ut there are other advantages. It offers possibilities 
for the small owner to contribute toward protection. He 
will often pay his $5 or $10 to a patrol association, whereas 
he could not furnish a patrolman or would not help a 
large company who might be located near him or even 
be patrolling his few claims. 

And this naturally leads to the need for public 
port in our work. It is difficult for the individual to 
secure, but associated effort in a matter of public 
importance seems to have no such difficulty. A warden 
working for a corporation will, from actual experience, 
often run against snags in the matter of enlisting the 
support of settlers and others where an association war- 
den will have no difficulty. This may be far from logical, 
but it has been so proven. 


Public Opinion an Important Factor. 


In the work of fire prevention favorable public opinion 
is at least half the battle. If the people going into our 
timber are careless with fire, they will run the legs off 
our best fire wardens, cause incalculable expense, and 
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than in fire protection. This work must be kept up 
until the need for care with fire is firmly planted in 
the brain of every settler. It is just as important as 
any other part of the work, though you can not tabulate 
results. 

The whole trend of modern business is toward co- 
operation, effective joint-effort. Fire protection is no 
less a business matter than the selling of lumber or 
the disposal of logs. That cooperation should apply 
to forest protection from nearly every standpoint seems 
to have been adequately proven; and I believe timber 
owners here in Oregon would do well to think_ seriously 
of its benefits and work with the State and Federal 
Government, establishing strong cooperative patrols in 
every section where timber land forms a large percentage 
of the ownership. 


Government Cooperation. 

George H. Cecil, district forester of the Forest Service, 
of Portland, spoke on ‘‘Cooperation Between the Forest 
Service and Timber Owners,’’ and read an extract from 
a letter from Forester H. S. Graves, Washington, D. C., 
in which he strongly urged closer cooperation, pointing 
to the joint work in Idaho as being very effective. His 
talk was short and to the point. It follows: 


Your association has spent a considerable part of its time 
at its meetings in discussing ways and means for closer 
cooperation among its members. I want to say a few words 
this evening on cooperation with the Forest Service. I do 
not think I can better express the position of the Forest 
Service than did the Chief Forester, Mr. Graves, in a letter 
to E. T. Allen, secretary of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association. Mr. Graves said in part: 

It is a universally accepted principle that protection from 
fire is the first and most important step in the practical con- 
servation of timber resources; and that common effort is 
essential to economy and effectiveness in meeting the com- 
mon danger which threatens timber properties at periodic 
intervals in nearly every portion of the United States. In 
its administration of the National Forests in the West the 
Forest Service has consistently recognized the necessity for 
joint effort with states and private owners having local 
interests at stake identical with our own. We have recog 
nized in the opportunities afforded us for cooperation in fire 
protective measures not only an opportunity for effective 
work in extending and emphasizing the most fundamental 
things in the conservation of forest resources, but also, and 
in spite of the most strenuous efforts set fire to the tim- 
ber. And so in connection with good well-organized 
patrols effective educational work must be carried on. 

It would probably be hard to find an important move- 
ment in which educational work has been more effective 
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Cooperation Has Proven Practical. 

Those of you who were present at the meeting of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association in December 
heard abundant testimony as to how such cooperation has 
been found practical from the standpoint of both the Goy- 
ernment and the private individual. The timbermen_ of 
Idaho have gone farther in this form of cooperation than 
those of any other state and they are satisfied with the 
results. If it is successful in Idaho it is safe to assume 
that it can be made successful in Oregon. 

There are of course local conditions that will 
difference in the working out of the scheme. For example, 
in Idaho the holdings of private owners are mixed with 
those of the Government, making more intense the interest 
of each in the protection afforded the lands of the other. 
With a few exceptions this is not true of the private hold- 
ings in Oregon. Where such is the case the problem will 
l ‘eatly simplified. There is a strip of country, however, 
lving along the National Forest boundaries where the patrol 
of the association and Forest Service meet, and here we can 
cooperate to our mutual advantage. It may be that the 
scheme found so successful in Idaho can be made to suit 
these conditions. This arrangement provides in brief for 
the establishment by the local associations, members of 
which own land within or adjoining the National Forests, 
of cooperative fire districts, which will include all associa- 
tion and National Forest holdings up to a reasonable dis- 
tance outside the boundary of the National Forest. 

Within this district all expenses for fighting fire incurred 
by either party are shared on a pro rata basis according to 
the holdings of each. In addition, the Forest Service fur- 
nishes as extensive a patrol as the funds at its disposal will 
permit; the association furnishes not less than an equal 
number of patrolmen on the basis of acreage per man. The 
local representatives of the associations and the supervisors 
make such arrangements as are practicable for the division 
of patrol areas. Each fire district is placed, for the purpose 
of tire-fighting, in charge of an officer to be agreed upon by 
the association and the supervisor. 

These are the main points and seem to me very simple. 
The main thing is that the representatives of both parties 
in the field, that is the patrolmen, know just what they are 
to do under certain circumstances and who will pay the 
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bills. 
Past Cooperation to be Extended. 
We have cooperated in the past in Oregon to some extent. 
Some of the supervisors have had informal arrangements 
with the local associations and individual timber owners 


providing for mutual notifications of fire 
instances haye even exchanged patrol. I 
that such an arrangement does not go far enough. 

In my opinion the time has now come when we can 
cooperate more fully. It is absolutely necessary that we do 
so if we are to prevent duplication of work and effort and 
make every dollar expended for fire protection produce the 
maximum result. Just what form this cooperation should 
take should be worked out at the very earliest possible 
date in order that everything be in shape before the coming 
fire season. 

I believe that the best and easiest way to get at the 
matter would be to give the Board of Managers of your 
association authority to work out with the representatives 
of the Forest Service in Portland a scheme of cooperation 
along broader lines, flexible enough to suit local conditions, 
the details to be left to the local associations and Forest 
Supervisors. In this way broader policies can be fixed and 
the application of them can be worked out by the men 
most titted to deal with them—those who are on the ground. 
We are all working for the same end and it is only by 
cooperation that we can secure what we are working for— 
the maximum efficiency for the minimum expense. 


F. A. Elliott, State forester of Oregon, told of State 


and in some 
feel, however, 


aid in fire prevention and said that the law did not give 
him authority to employ men except to do patrol work, 
but in case of fire he could engage fire fighters. This 
year the Forest Service will receive $10,000 from the 
Government’s general fund for fire prevention. In all 
this year there will be nearly 100 men at work for the 
State in preventing forest fire. Efforts also will be 
made to extend rural telephone lines and for the estab- 
lishment of lookout points. The State will also arrange 
with groups of timber owners to pay the salary and ex- 
penses of a man they may select to take charge of the 
fire prevention work, subject to his approval and direec- 
tion. His idea is that with the Government’s help, the 
State will aid the private owners the coming season. He 
favored the forming of as many local organizations as 
possible, with which the State will cooperate. 

Wells Gilbert discussed the ‘‘ Preparation for the Fire 
Season,’’ placing cooperation as the first essential. Pa- 
trolmen should be chosen early that they might be on 
the ground, and good trails should be built and _tele- 
phones installed. ‘Tools should also be on hand early in 
the season. 

Forester E. T. Allen, of the Western Forestry & Con- 
sevation Association, told of the kind of representation 
in the legislature needed by the timber interests. He 
declared lumbermen and timbermen should not be 
ashamed to go to the legislature and work for their 


interests. The farmers did so, and he could see no rea- 
son why the timber interests should not be represented 
by intelligent men who can speak for it in the legislature 
when necessary and believed it would be necessary. It 
is alright to hire men to work and write articles to 
educate the public, yet there should be timber owners 
who are willing to do something for the industry them- 
selves. His talk was a strong plea for timbermen taking 
a personal interest in public and legislative matters, and 
he was loudly applauded at the conclusion. 

W. A. Storey, an attorney, and former mayor of Port- 
land, now a candidate for the legislature, was called 
upon, and outlined how the city to attract business men 
offered fire and police protection, and he believed the 
State should do all it could to protect the timber of its 
residents from fire, and if elected he said he would be 
glad to do all he could to aid the timber owners in this 
way as well as all other residents of the State. 

‘« Publicity As a Factor in the Development of the 
Lumber Industry’’ was discussed by George M. Corn- 
wall, who declared this was the age of doctors of pub- 
licity, as well as other kinds of doctors. The lumber 
interests of the United States were the last to recognize 
the necessity of publicity, to overcome the inroads of 
substitutes, and to educate the public mind to the value 
of lumber. He cited numerous instances of the general, 
erroneous impressions regarding lumber and its utility 
and durability, and urged 
timber owners to aid in the 





campaign about to be 
started by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association to exploit wood 
on a large scale. 

Rev. Henry Narcotte said 


he was not a lumberman 
and knew nothing about 


lumber, but ever since he 
had been in Oregon he had 


been boosting Oregon fir 
finish. Also he had for 
years been cautioning his 


congregation to be careful 
about leaving their fires 
without extinguishing them 
when they go camping in 
the spring and summer. 
D. L. McKay, upon re- 
quest, offered a few re- 
marks, telling a story and 
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reciting a verse that met 
with the approval of all, 
after which the _ diners 
arose well pleased with the 
success of the affair and 
the interest created among 
the timber owners of Ore- 
gon in forest fire preven- 
tion and protection. 





GRAND RAPIDS LUMBERMEN HOLD FEBRUARY MEETING. 


The February meeting of the Grand Rapids Lumber- 
men’s Association, deferred for a week owing to the ab- 
sence from the city of many of the members, was held 
the evening of March 1 at the Pantlind, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., with about 40 members in attendance. Guests of 
the evening were Bruce Odell, of Cummer & Diggins; 
Alfred Newark, of the Cadillac Handle Co.; Morris 
Thomas, of Cobbs & Mitchell (Ine.) and the Mitchell 
Bros. Co.; J. Calvin Knox, secretary of the Michigan 
Hardwood Association, all of Cadillac, and E. M. Hol- 
land, of the Stearns Salt & Lumber Co., Ludington. 
President D. A. Wolf welcomed the visitors to the city 
and the meeting and after a brief business session fol- 
lowing the dinner turned the meeting over to Charles 
Dregge, chairman of the entertainment committee. F. A. 
Diggins, of Cadillac, was to have discussed the relation- 
ship of the lumber manufacturer to the jobber and 
Philip H. Travis was on the program to speak on 
‘*Every-day Law the Lumberman Should Know,’’ but 
neither could be present. 

Rev John T. Thomas, the chief speaker, gave an 
address.of mingled humor and seriousness. He recalled 
the lumbering he did when a boy on a Tennessee farm, 
but he sawed the timber across the grain and stove 
leneth, which he assumed was somewhat different from 
the methods practiced by members of the association. 
Later the timber on the farm was sold to a Grand 
Rapids firm and eut in Iumberman style and some of 
the lumber from the farm upon which he was born was 
used in the construction of Grand Rapids buildings that 
he passes daily. In a more serious vein Dr. Thomas 
said he believed that life was worth while, that every 
man should have his place and his mission in the world, 
that the work he does should be the investment of his 
intellect and energy and vital force in bettering him- 
self, those around him and the world. The Grand 
Rapids lumbermen, he said, are realizing their com- 
munity of interest and by meeting together and being 
friendly they are getting more out of life for them- 
selves and giving more to others than if they walked 
alone. They have a broader vision and are less selfish 
and as a result they are living better and those around 
them are living better. 

sruce Odell and Alfred Newark spoke briefly, express- 
ing their appreciation of the courtesy shown them by 
their Grand Rapids friends, conveying the greetings of 
the Cadillac trade and testifying to their belief in 
friendly relations and the good to be obtained through 
cooperation. E. M. Holland, of Ludington, suggested 
that it would be as well for the lumbermen if they had 


fewer associations and that more attention should be 
paid in association work to the selling end than to manu- 
facturing, transportation, social relations and the other 
usual purposes of organization. He said there was 
searcely an association in the country that gave attention 
to how lumber should be sold, and thought there was a 
great field for work in this direction. 

O. A. Felger, in behalf of Grand Rapids lumbermen, 
responded to the greetings and kind words spoken by the 
visitors and expressed the hope that the cooperative 
spirit in Cadillae and the cooperative spirit in Grand 
Rapids would become strong enough to bridge the dis- 
tance between the two towns and make them one in their 
friendly relations. 


Transit Privileges. 


Traffic Manager E. L. Ewing spoke of the importance 
of the hearing to be held in Washington, D. C., March 
28 before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
strongly recommended that the association be represented 
at the hearing and that a good delegation attend from 
Grand Rapids prepared to give their testimony as to the 
importance of the transit privilege to the lumbermen, 
especially in Michigan. Abuses have developed in the 
use of the transit privilege, complaints have been made 
and there is danger that this privilege will be taken 
away, or at least greatly curtailed, unless the lumber- 
men of the State are alive to their interests and do their 
part at the hearing in Washington. In a carefully pre- 
pared paper he reviewed the situation as it stands today, 
in part as follows: 


In the matter of 


transit rules, regulations and prac- 
tices, shippers of 


many commodities other than lumber 
during the last two years have found themselves con- 
fronted with problems and necessities that were antici- 
pated. The transit arrangement was first established on 
the theory that the shipment might be stopped at some 
point between its original point of shipment and its 
destination for some purpose of manufacture, and that 
the original shipment, its product or equivalent, would 
go forward, the identity of the original shipment always 
to be preserved. 

It soon became apparent that the arrangement would 
be much more advantageous if the identity of the origi- 
nal shipment was not preserved and thenceforth many 
practices developed that eventually resulted in an enor- 
mous volume of complaints reaching the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. These complaints were mostly from 
shippers to the effect that their competitors were, by 
various substitutions, evading payment of published 
rates, and on January 25, 1908, the commission issued a 
new rule. 

Following this ruling, numerous protests were received 
from shippers at transit points to the effect that it was 
too strict and that its application would destroy all bene- 


fits of transit purposes. The commission was petitioned 
to make an investigation, and that investigation was con- 
ducted throughout the latter part of 1909 and well into 

1910. At hearings held shippers were urged to submit to 
the commission all information possible. 

The commission did not condemn the transit privilege 
as such, but held that the responsibility for safeguarding 
and policing the transit privilege in protection of the law- 
ful published rate rested entirely upon the carriers, but 
that shippers would not be excused in any case where 
they might defeat published rates by the abuse of the 
transit privilege. : 

_During the succeeding year the commission at several 
times and places made investigation of transit records of 
carriers and found further evidence of continued abuses. 
Complaints of improper practices continued to reach the 
commission, and on January 29, 1912, it reopened hearing 
and investigation, devoting several days to the matter of 
transit rules and regulations on grain shipments. 

During the progress of the hearing at Washington it 
became apparent that the carriers had not fully com- 
plied with the requirements of the commission. Another 
hearing will begin at 10 a. m., March 28, at the offices 
of the commission at Washington, D. C., at which time 
transit arrangements on logs, lumber and forest products 
will receive their full share of attention, and at that hear- 
ing every manufacturer or shipper of lumber to any 
extent dependent upon transit arrangements should be 
present or represented, 
_ During the progress of the last hearing at Washington 
it was not apparent that the commission at present con- 
templates the entire abolishment of the transit privilege. 


Identity of, Original Shipment. 


The present views of the commission as regards the 
preserving of the identity of the original shipment and 
the restricted application of the transit privilege to its 
exact product or equivalent will, unless they may be 
modified by competent and convincing testimony to be 
offered by shippers during subsequent proceedings, operate 
greatly to restrict the benefits now enjoyed from transit 
arrangements and to impose great hardship upon manu- 
facturers and shippers of lumber and its products. In 
that direction we must make every possible effort to 
convince the commission that shipments of Michigan 
hardwoods can not preserve their identity at transit points 
without entirely destroying all value of the transit privi- 
lege, and that a distinction betweeen hardwood lumber 
and soft wood lumber may be so established as to pre- 
vent any defeat of the published tariff rate, except by the 
employment of some device, subterfuge or misrepresenta - 
tion that proper policing of the transit privilege by the 
carrier would effectually prevent. 

Any shipper taking part in these proceedings should 
eliminate any feeling of resentment against the rulings 
of either commission or carriers. and to the best of his 
ability present to the commission the actual facts and 
conditions surrounding the conduct of his transit busi- 
ness. The commission is dealing with facts and not 
theories, and notwithstanding the enormous volume of 


evidence of improper practices by both carriers and ship- 
pers, it is apparently desirous of so adjusting the matter 
that any manufacturer at transit interior points may be 


on an, equity with his competitors at other points as far 
as natural 


permit. 


conditions and geographical location will 
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NORTHERN FOREST PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Northern Forest Pro- 
tective Association of Northern Michigan was held 
at Marquette, Mich., on March 5. The last year has 
not been one that has taxed the forest fire fighting 
resources very seriously, not having been a particularly 
dry season, but still a great deal of practical work 
has been accomplished in the putting out of incipient 
fires, particularly in the securing of conditions which 
prevent their starting. 

Thornton A. Green, of the Green Lumber Co., On- 
tonagan, president ot the association, in his annual 
address, reviewed the year’s work and commented 
particularly upon the fact that the smaller land own- 
ers, down to those owning only 40 to 80 acres, were 
rapidly becoming members. This does not lend much 
financial support to the association, but adds a moral 
support which is of great service. He also laid par- 
ticular stress upon the point that the forest wealth 
of a community when utilized and marketed, means 
an expenditure for labor at least fully equal to the 
actual value of the timber itself, and that the pro- 
tection of the forests from fire is an important matter 
to those members of any community who are not 
themselves timber owners. 


Honorary Membership Piovided For. 


In recognition of the above fact, the directors of 
the association provided at this meeting for an 
honorary membership list with an annual membership 
due of $1. 

The membership dues have previously been five- 
eights of a cent an acre or $6.25 on a thousand-acre 
tract. There was some talk at this meeting of raising 
the rate to seven-eighths of a cent; but it developed 
that the increase of acreage which may reasonably be 
expected the coming year will provide sufficient funds 
for the extension and enlargement of the work that 
is in prospect. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Thomas B. Wyman, secretary and forester of the 
association, presented his annual report, which was in 
part as follows: 


As you are well aware, the origin of our association is 
based upon the absolute necessity of furnishing protection 
for the timber holdings of the Upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan. For many years our timber has been subjected to 
devastation by forest fires and although the State has 
maintained a forestry department with a number of war- 
dens scattered through our peninsula, the work has not 
been pushed in an energetic manner, nor has any par- 
ticular attempt been made at any time to interest or to 
educate the public in the work of fire prevention. The 
same policy has existed from administration to admin- 
istration and very little of an original nature has ever 
been brought forth. 

The organization of your association was due to the 
fact that our enormous timber values were not being 
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properly safeguarded, and the service proposed was that 
of a thorough educational campaign augmented by suf- 
ficient patrol to discover and quench the fires while they 
were still small. 

The active work of the organization can be credited to 
the president of your association, as it was at his request 
that the first meeting of the association was held. At 
this first meeting a board of directors was chosen to can- 
vas the situation and, if sufficient response were obtained 
to warrant the formation of a protective association, to 
force the matter through and perfect an organization. 


Association Formed. 


After, carrying this work on for two months, the board 
held its second meeting, and the pledges which had been 
obtained were suffiicent to guarantee at least a worthy 
organization. It was decided to proceed as previously 
outlined, and with the first of March, 1911, your secre- 
tary took up the active work of securing membership and 
of organizing the patrol service. i 

The pledges made to the board were taken as the basis 
of the area to be patrolled, and every effort was made 
to add to this area interlying tracts of lands of every 
size in order to solidify the holdings to be patrolled. The 
interest shown by the timber owners, however, did not 
permit of solidifying the territory, to any marked degree. 
It became necessary to take info the association scattered 
tracts lying in all portions of the upper peninsula. 

It was necessary, then, to put on a considerable force 


of wardens in order that these lands should receive the 
protection expected and deserved, and appointments 
reached the total of 19 in the season. The wardens 
employed were invariably picked from the ranks of ex- 
perienced timbermen and foresters. They were assigned, 
as far as possible, to the areas with which they were 
most familiar. They were required to keep a daily record 
of their services to the association and to report weekly 
to the central office every day’s operations. Special fire 
blanks were furnished to each, and in case of fire the 
central office received a complete detailed report of 
everything pertinent to the loss. 

The Board of Directors levied an assessment of one- 
half cent per acre for the purposes of the associa- 
tion, and this amount carried the association through 
the greater portion of the fire season. It was necessary 
at a later meeting of the board, to levy an additional 
one-eighth cent, which levy has been sufficient to raise 
the funds necessary to complete the work of the associa- 
tion to date. 


Spreading the Work. 


The means adopted to spread a knowledge of the danger 
of forest fires were many, the chief of which was to meet 
and discuss the situation with every resident of and vis- 
itor to the forest area. Your wardens were instructed 
to solicit membership in the association from every owner 
of timber land, be his acreage large or small, and some 
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of our most active supporters today are the farmers, 


owning from 40 to 160 acres of land, who have each year 
previous been accustomed to clear their land by fire, often 
with serious damage to neighboring property. In con- 
nection with personally meeting the woods people, each 
one was furnished with a complimentary copy of the State 
fire laws; and you will be surprised, doubtless, to learn 
that less than two per cent of the people endangered by 
forest fires have ever read the State forest fire laws. 

Another means of advancing the educational campaign 
of the association was through special posters which were 
designed and gotten out for general woods posting. The 
chief aim of these posters was to make them so distinct 
from the usual state fire notice that they would attract and 
hold the attention of every passer-by. 

A great deal of credit must be given to the press of 
the upper peninsula for its continuous interest in our 
work and its willingness at all times to publish material 
furnished to it as well as to insert original comment and 
editorials dealing with the necessity of safeguarding our 
forests. I believe that every upper peninsula paper spoke 
of the work of our association in a friendly manner, and 
to my knowledge their continued assistance has had a 
material effect in lessening the risk of fire. 


Authority of Wardens. 


Acknowledgment must be made to the State Game, 
Fish and Forestry Department which very kindly fur- 
nished your wardens with commissions as special State 
Fire Wardens, under which commissions they were given 
the power to summon assistance in case of fire; to force 
attendance in case of refusal; to arrest without warrant at 
any time in the event of the State laws being violated. 
By arrangement with the Supervisors and Township 
Boards, the association was able to turn the acutal fire 
fighting cost over to the respective townships, where the 
fire occurred, for payment. The Township Boards realized 
that the wardens of your association would assist them 
materially in lessening the number of fires and the con- 
sequent damage within the townships, and that coopera- 
tion between township authorities and this association 
would result in increased general benefit to all concerned. 

In addition to the authority given wardens we were able 
to obtain from the State Department special commissions 
for 28 woods foremen and superintendents all of whom 
were serving members of your association. That gave us 
a field force of practically 50 men _ since each special 
warden was so located that he could handle a fire in case 
of emergency. 

Patrol. 


Continuous patrol was given from the first few days of 
May until the fifteenth of October at which time the force 
was discontinued owing to wet weather. The wardens 
were required to cover their respective territories afoot 
except in instances where special permits were given by 
railroads to use a bicycle and attachment for more rapid 
covering of territory. Owing to the fact that the patrol 
necessarily covered all lands lying between those which 
were listed for protection, some service was renderéd 
those who did not become members of the association, 
and where fire threatened the property of these nonmem- 
bers the wardens were instructed to use the same dili- 
gence in preventing loss as used in preventing loss to 
members. A large number of fires were extinguished in 
their incipiency, which fact establishes without question 
the advisability of efficient patrol. The total loss sus- 
tained to property, exclusive of regeneration and occuring 
after the patrol had been established, was, on the land 
over which our patrol existed, less than $6,000; and of 
this amount a considerable portion was borne by nonmem- 
bers of the association. 

The total acreage listed with the association for patrol 
amounted to 1,982,426 acres, divided among 118 owner- 
ships and scattered over every county of the upper penin- 


. ject. 


sula except Chippewa and Mackinac. The actual service 
necessary in order to give reasonable protection to the 
listed area perforce extended to some six million acres.. 

A good start has been made; and with the splendid 
spirit of cooperation manifested throughout the period of 
the association’s work, I believe the road has been opened 
to successful accomplishment, and I trust that during 
the season to come the thought and efforts of all will be 
directed towards the work of this association summed up 
in the slogan previously expressed, ‘‘No Forest Fires This 
Year.” 

Further Proceedings. 


Treasurer James E. Sherman, of the firm J. M. Long- 
year & Co., Marquette, reported that the receipts of 
the association have been about $12,000 during the 
year, all of which have been expended in the work 
except a balance of approximately $300. An agree- 
ment was made at the meeting, on behalf of the mem- 
bers, to work personally for the largest possible in- 
crease in the membership during the coming year. 

The afternoon session was chiefly devoted to the 
reading of papers. Hon. Jefferson Butler, of Detroit, 
Mich., president of the Michigan Audubon Society, 
expressed his interest in fire prevention in an interest- 
ing way. Practical papers were presented by E. M. 
Griffith, State Forester of Wisconsin, and by Walter 
W. Gleason, professor of logging engineering in 
Wyman’s Forest School, as well as a paper of G. E. 
Marshall, of the United States Forest Service, on 
‘“‘What American Railways Are Doing and Can Do 
to Prevent Fires.’’ 

At the directors’ meeting following the annual meet- 
ing, an addition providing for the honorary member- 
ship already referred to was effected; and the directors 
decided to provide the forest rangers with horses, there- 
by making them a mounted force. There are now 19 of 
these rangers or forest fire wardens in the service, and 
by thus widening their zone of travel more effective 
results will be accomplished. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF MEMPHIS. 

MEMPHIs, TENN., March 4.—Sixty-four members and 
visitors were present at the semimonthly meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, held at the Hotel Gay- 
oso Saturday, March 2. President F. B. Robertson was 
in the chair. The usual luncheon was served. 

On recommendation of the law and insurance com- 
mittee the club decided to throw its influence behind the 
movement to allow corporations to make their state- 
ments on which the income and other Federal taxes are 
based at the end of their fiscal years, regardless of the 
time at which they close. At present these taxes are 
based on statements which are required as of December 
31. It was pointed out by the committee that it is fre- 
quently the case that the books of the corporation do 
not close on December 31, and where such is true the 
necessity of making up a statement entails a great deal 
of work and expense. The secretary was instructed to 
communicate this action to the Senators and Representa- 
tives of Tennessee, with the request that they be goy- 
erned accordingly. 

The river and rail committee brought to the atten- 
tion of the club the fact that there would be a meeting 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington 
in connection with substitution of tonnage and recom- 
mended that a special committee be appointed to attend 
this hearing. KE. E. Taenzer, of the Darnell-Taenzer 
Lumber Co., said that millmen were already working on 
this proposition and had filed a petition before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He believed that it 
was best for the sawmill people to handle this sub- 
The suit brought by the sawmill interests is in 
the name of May Bros. Several members spoke in favor 
of throwing the weight of the influence of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis in the balance in this matter, 
but Mr. Taenzer believed that the time was a little 
previous for this action. The subject is one of wide 
interest to the lumbermen of Memphis. It more vitally 
touches the sawmill operators than anybody else as it 
involves the milling-in-transit privilege. It will entail 
a great deal of hardship upon lumbermen here if the 
commission decides to do away entirely with the sub- 
stitution of tonnage. 

It was also announced by the river and rail com- 
mittee that there would be a hearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Chieago the last week 
in March in connection with the weighing and reweigh- 
ing of lumber and estimated weights thereon. It 
recommended that several members be 
attend that hearing. The commission has assured the 
river and rail committee that if sufficient evidence is 
presented at the Chicago meeting to warrant such action, 
it will hold a hearing in Memphis in response to the 
recent invitation of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 
The committee which is to gather this evidence and 
whieh is to attend the Chicago meeting is composed of 
John W. McClure, of the Bellgrade Lumber Co.; W. H. 
Greble, of the Three States Lumber Co., and C. D. 
Hendrickson, of the C. D. Hendrickson Lumber (Co. 
This committee is entirely in sympathy with the Grand 
Rapids Lumbermen’s Club and is cooperating with ‘that 
club in handling the subject of weighing and reweigh- 
ing lumber and estimated weights thereof. 

The next meeting of the club will be held at 7 p. m. 
March 16, at the Hotel Gayoso. It has been customary 
for years for these meetings to be held at 1 p. m. every 
other Saturday during the busy season, but the enter- 
tainment committee suggested that the meeting be held 
in the evening, just for a change, and it was decided 
accordingly. 


was 
appointed to 
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LOGGING DEPARTMENT 








CUTS SOME LONG LOGS. 


CLARKS, La.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN:  Re- 
garding my logging operations, in the first place I use 
mules and eattle and stable all of this stock. I feed 
the cattle once a day on corn chops and hay, and the 
mules twice a day on chops, hay and oats. 

Regarding the long log or tree lengths I cut all my 
logs in suitable lengths, such as the tree will make; 
however [ handle quite a bit of bill logs from 22 feet 
to 40 feet in length, but only cut such logs on order. 
The tree lengths are a cheap way of logging if your 
equipment is such to handle them. All of our logging 
ears are 24 feet, so we can load logs on one car from 
12 to 24 feet and when they are longer than 24 feet 
we load on two cars and our timber is about half short- 
leaf; I use 8-wheel Lindsey log wagons and skidding. 
I use no wire rope in logging from stump to track. 
We have two log loaders, one McGiffert and one Ameri- 
ean, which load about 200,000 feet daily. My log cut- 
ting is by contract. I furnish nothing and the logs are 
sealed only when they are delivered to track for load- 
ing. ; , H. A. SWEENEY. 





HAS EXPERIMENTED IN SPUR LAYING. 


CoLuMBuUsS, Miss.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
At present am not acting as superintendent of logging 
here, although I shall follow that line. One of the great 
troubles we have had here is in keeping up the railroad 
spurs that we have put down temporarily, say, for two 
or three months’ use. The land is flat and low and 
when wet weather sets in there seems to be no bottom 
after once breaking through the sod or top layer ot 
earth. At first we tried laying poles lengthwise of the 
road under the ties, but found that frequently one side 
would go down and the track would spread, and when 
the track was overflowed, which was frequently the case, 
it would not be noticed until we had trouble. We. then 
brushed roadbed in low places, which we found gave 
fairly good service. Later on while cutting out right 
of way we had all small trees from 4 to 6 inches in 
diameter cut in lengths of 10 feet, which we placed 
between the ties alternately. This I found gave better 
results than either of the other methods mentioned. 
Different soils probably would require different methods. 
This work was done on spurs when timber was scaling 
and not enough to justify the making of a good roadbed. 

O. E. Siti. 





INTERESTED IN LOGGING DEPARTMENT. 


TuscaLoosa, ALA.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
{f am very much interested in the discussions carried on 
through your paper by the various logging superinten- 
dents. At the present time, however, we are not operat- 
ing any mills and my time is taken up with the con- 
struction of our plant and railroad at Tuscaloosa. It 
will be about October 1 before we begin operating and 
then I will be glad to join in these discussions. 

KaAUL LUMBER CO. 
B. P. Head, Secretary. 





PUTTING IN TWELVE MILES OF MAIN LINE. 


LAuREL, Miss.—Replying to yours of recent date will 
say I am with the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., this 
place, as assistant woods superintendent. We are not 
logging yet. We are putting in 12 miles of main-line 
road. Expect to be ready to log by May 1. 

G. W. BLACKLEDGE. 

132 Pine Street. 





TOP LOPPING AS A PROTECTIVE MEASURE. 
[Paper Read by Walter W. Gleason, Professor of Logging 
Engineering, Munising, Mich.] 


Decay of timber is caused by moisture primarily but a 
certain amount of heat is required. Fungi and insects also 
aid considerably. <A tree top left in the woods stands up 
away from the ground and all the moisture it receives is 
from the rainfall or from the snow in winter, and a small 
amount absorbed from the atmosphere. The amount of 
this moisture which penetrates the wood is small and con- 
sequently the decay is slow. Now the object of lopping 
the branches is to get as much of the top in contact with 
the soil as possible. A branch lying on the ground absorbs 
moisture from the soil and tends to decay rapidly. Every- 
one knows that the slash left after a lumbering operation 
remains in a very inflammable condition for years. The 
tops are held up from the ground by the branches and dur- 
ing the dry seasons are as dry as tinder. It is not uncom 
mon to find softwood tops cut ten years ago which are still 
quite sound. There may perhaps be some sap rot on the 
exterior but the heart will be sound. Even if the sap has 
rotted it is readily ignited during the dry seasons. If these 
tops had been lopped and the branches spread over the 
ground they would have been rotted away, and the danger 
of fire reduced to a minimum. I do not say that they 
would be entirely decayed because I have seen hemlock logs 
cut forty years ago which still had sound heart wood. 
Hewever, all the branches would have disappeared and 
they form the larger portion of the debris and the part 
which is especially dangerous. In addition to this rapid 
decay lopping is beneficial in that the soil is enriched 
quickly and the reproduction is aided. To the conservative 
lumberman this is a point in favor of top lopping. How 
much influence lopping has on the run off of rainfall is un- 
determined but unquestionably it tends to retard this. 

There are some placed, however, where top lopping might 
be detrimental unless the brush was disposed of. For 
example take a stand of very dense timber such as is fre- 


quently found on low land. Here trees necessarily are 
felled across each other and the brush must be piled more 
or less so that the timber can be skidded readily. The 


snow during the winter packs these piles down to a certain 
extent but nevertheless no reproduction occurs under them 
and consequently is confined to the skidding trails and the 
spots occupied by the skidways. Also, in case of fire, the 
severity is increased and the reproductive capacity of the 
soil is destroyed. 


The Practical Viewpoint. 

In dealing with the practical side of the problem I will 
discuss the conditions in New York. Here the law requires 
that the branches of all coniferous trees cut for sale or 
use, except those cut for sale or use with the branches on, 
shail be cut off or lopped. This law was advocated by 
foresters for a long time but did not meet with the approval 
of the lumbermen until 1909 when it was passed. At the 
time the lumbermen did not realize the cost it would entail 
or at least they say they did not. Since the passing of the 
law the lumbermen are not unanimous in their approval of 
the measure. 

To the lumbermen top lopping is very important because 
it is on him that the burden of cost falls and he wants to 
know whether the lopping of the tops will pay him. That 
is, he considers the cost primarily. 

The question, confronting the owners of timberland, is 
very similar to that which a mill owner faces in regard to 
insurance on his mill. The amount of expenditure for 
protection depends on the stumpage values. In deciding 
such & question there are two points which require con- 
sideration. First, the owner should decide what sum the 
present stumpage values warrant him in expending for fire 
protection. Second, having the warrantable expenditure it 
is necessary to determine by what method the most efficient 
protection can be secured for that sum. ‘Top lopping as 
one of the methods is worthy of consideration and in this 
connection I have some cost figures which may be of in- 
terest. These figures were given me by prominent lumber- 
men who are operating under the New York State law. 


Cost of Top Lopping. 


One large company says it costs on the average 15 
cents a cord or 5 cents a standard, another gives 27 
cents a cord or 9 cents a standard, and a large con- 
tractor gives 25 cents a cord or 8% cents a_ standard. 
The average of these three sets of figures gives 231% 


cents a_cord or 7 7/10 cents per standard. Usually five 
standards are figured as being equal to a thousand feet. 
This would give an advanced cost of 37% cents a thousand. 
To illustrate this further, take a concern which cuts 30,- 
000,000 feet a year. Now if this company cuts only on its 
own lands and has enough territory to provide a continuous 
yield of this size it will have about 300,000 acres, assum- 
ing that the land will cut 10,000 feet per acre and will be 
of merchantable size in 100 years. A cut of 30,000,000 


feet a year means that they will have to cut over 3,000 
acres annually and the cost of lopping the tops will be 
about $11,250. This sum divided over the total acreage 
gives 3%. cents per acre. These figures would be represen- 
tative for a stand composed of 70 per cent spruce and bal- 
sam and the remaining 80 per cent of white pine, hemlock 
and tamarack. 

The results secured by top lopping are greatly dependent 
upon several factors. In the first place, the men have to 
be watched very closely to see that they lop the tops com- 
pletely. A favorite trick is to cut the branches on the 
upper side and throw these over the rest of the top. This 
hides the top and makes it difficult to tell whether the top 
has been completely trimmed. If any branches are left on 
the under side the top is held up and the purpose of lop- 
ping is defeated. The men also dislike the work and will 
shirk it unless there is very close supervision. 

To secure the best results it is necessary to dispose of 
the brush after it is lopped. This can be done in either of 
two ways. It can either be piled and burned or it can be 
scattered over the ground, so that each branch is in inti- 
mate contact with the soil. Burning is an excellent method 
but is costly because care must be taken in placing the 
piles so that the young trees or the seed trees will not be 
injured and in order to have successful burning the piles 
must be closely packed. There are two ways in which the 
burning may be done. First, it may be burned as fast as 
the swampers are done with the tree and second, it may 
be done by having a crew organized for brush burning who 
burn the brush after the lumbering operation is done. In 
using the first method of burning, it is necessary that the 
soil be wet or that there be enough snow on the ground 
to prevent the fires from spreading. I believe the United 
States Forest Service figures that the cost of this method 
in a stand of red and white pine was 12 cents per thousand 





feet, while under the second about 25 cents was allowed 
for piling and 5 cents for burning, per thousand 
feet. In using these figures, it should be borne in mind 


that the cost of lopping varies greatly in different stands. 
The cost of red pine, which is a small, open crowned species, 
would be much less than for the large, irregular crowned 
hemlock or the long, narrow crowned spruce. Also a dense 
stand costs more to lop per thousand feet than an open 
one because it is more difficult to get at the branches 
when the trees are felled one on top of the other and near- 
ly all the brush has to be piled so that a clear trail will 
be left for the skidders. 

As far as I know, no experiments in a large way have 
been made with the lopping of hardwood tops. The cost 
would probably be much greater than for the softwoods. 
In small second growth hardwood used to a three or four- 
inch diameter, Forester Graves gives 10 to 25 cents per 
cord for piling and burning. However, these figures would 
be far below the cost of the same operation in large timber. 





A NEW RETAIL CONTEST. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing a new retail contest for the best articles 
submitted on the very practical subject: 


How I Meet Mail Order Competition. 


For this contest the following list of prizes is 
offered: 


PANE AWICE 6 ioscan wc sve FAR see we SR pee baa oes wee $25 
RODD NEEES ok am ac ws bh adice he kaa see See SERS 20 
SI UONE EUR A ORs is i6 << mas ck wes is a eso ek WS Sis BA OTE ls ee NS 15 
Right fourth rank prizes, only one awarded from a 


PRD cs cnuiee KS we euse SAM bose SO.b oe bs Sane ee each 5 


The stipulation in regard to the fourth rank prizes is 
intended to bring out as wide a geographical distribu- 
tion of contributions as possible, in order that these 
articles may show the possibilities of competition in 
the entire range of retail distributing territory. 

Nominally the contest is open to all retail lumber 
merchants, but actually it is open only to those 
retailers who have at least to some extent heen suc- 
cessful in meeting mail order competition in their ter- 
ritory. In its inquiries on this subject the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has found various retailers from Pennsyl- 
vania to Colorado who state that they are successful 
in holding their trade against mail order competition. 
If this can be done by-one or a dozen retailers it can 
be done by all other retailers under like conditions 
who will make use of the proper methods, and this con- 
test is for the purpose of bringing out and making 
generally known the methods which have proved suc- 
cessful. In order to bring out a full discussion of the 
subject and present the difficulties as well as the pos- 
sibilities, a single special prize of $10 is also offered 
for the best contribution on the subject: 


Why I Can Not Meet Mail Order Competition. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to state that contributions 
will not be eligible in this contest which describe meth- 
ods which would not be considered honorable and 
legitimate, involving espionage, bribery or the securing 
of information regarding the private business of a com- 
petitor by surreptitious methods. Even with this stip- 
ulation, however, it is obvious that some retailers 
might not wish to write frankly on this subject over 
their own signatures for publication in a way that 
would come to the attention of the mail order houses; 
and the privilege is extended to any contributor of 
furnishing a fictitious or pen name for publication, 
although for our information the writer’s name and 
address must accompany each contribution. 

In connection with each contribution information is 
desired on the following specific points: 

Within a year (or some approximately similar period 
which vou may specify) how many lumber bills have within 
your knowledge been secured by mail order houses within 
what might be considered your territory, or the common 
territory of yourself and other dealers located in your town? 

How many of these bills were placed with the mail order 
houses without your having had an opportunity to figure 
on them? 

On how many bills have you figured in competition with 
mail order quotations? 

Of the bills so figured, how many did you secure? 
many did the mail order houses secure? 
not been placed at all? 


How 
How many have 


The above inquiries relate to house bills or bills of 
substantial volume, and not to items of inconsiderable 
amount. If you choose you may incorporate this 
information in your regular contribution; or you may 
omit it from the contribution and furnish it separately 
for our information and not for publication over your 
signature. 


Governing Considerations. 


In awarding the prizes the governing considerations 
will be, not the literary character of the contribution 
but the value of its ideas and methods, and these will 
be measured to some extent by the actual success of 
the contributor’s efforts in securing the trade. In this 
due allowance will be made for the advantages or 
disadvantages of the territory, and also for the extent 
to which the contributor’s methods are available for 
general use by other dealers, rather than dependent 
“sl peculiar conditions not widely or generally preva- 
ent. 

The prizes offered are more liberal than in previous 
contests; but in this particular contest the chief 
incentive should not be the money value of the prizes, 
but the desire to be of service to the entire trade. 
You may have so mastered the problem of competition 
with the mail order house that so far as you are con- 
cerned they are constructively wiped off the map; if 
they could not get any more business away from 
other dealers than they do from you they would go 
out of the lumber business within three months; but 
as long as some other retailer 500 miles away from you 
is allowing them to steal his trade without making 
any effective effort to stop it they are securing from 
him the sinews of war with which they continue to 
menace you. It is of just as much importance to you 
that that distant dealer shall be helped to meet this 
problem of his as though he were located across the 
street from you. In this view the entire problem of 
mail order competition in the retail lumber field is 
merely a problem of bringing the trade as a whole up 
to the standards and methods of those who have been 
and are actually successful in meeting this kind of 
competition. This contest is merely the beginning of 
an aggressive campaign to make the best knowledge 
of one the common knowledge of all. 





GOVERNMENT REQUISITION FOR LUMBER. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., will open bids April 9, 1912, 
for the following material: 








Article. Quantity. Delivery at Schedule 
navy vard., Nos 

i eee eer ere 1,500 feet Norfolk, Va. 4413 
MOREE, “WRMEC 55.5. v0 6505.60 4,400 feet Puget Sd., Wash. 4415 
Pine, white............ 30,000 feet Norfolk, Va. 4415 
Pine, yellow....... 30,000 feet Brooklyn, N. Y. 4418 
Pine, yellow....... 30,000 feet Norfolk, Va. 4415 
Poplar .. 15,000 feet Brooklyn, N. Y. 4413 
Poplar +. 99,000 feet Washington, D.C. 4410 
Poplar, yell 16,000 feet Norfolk, Va. 4415 
Shingles, redwood... .100,000 Mare Island, Cal. 4415 


Bidders interested may obtain schedules by applying 
to the Navy Pay Office nearest each navy yard, or by 
‘applying to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 





NEW MOTOR CHAIN GRAPHITE. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City, N. J., 
has just put on the market a new chain graphite espe- 
cially intended for lubricating the chains of motor 
trucks and pleasure cars. The preparation is put up in 
sticks, cylindrical in shape, 2 inches by 8 inches, en- 
cased in a neat carton and weighing about one pound 
each. The company claims it has the most convenient 
chain lubricants on the market, as a bar may be carried 
on the car ready for use at any time. In applying the 
lubricant it is simply necessary to rub the bar against 
the sprocket side of the chain, and keeps automobile 
driving chains in first class condition. It is claimed 


for it that no dust or dirt will be collected. 
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THIRD CONFERENCE OF WESTERN ECONOMIC SOCIETY. 


That elimination of the economic evils in this country 
does not lie within the enforcement of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, but through a substitute Federal incorpora- 
tion or license act, permitting combinations of capital, 
wllowing them to continue business under certain well 
defined rules of procedure, was the consensus of opin- 
ion expressed by several notable speakers at the third 
conference of the Western Economic Society on the 
regulation of industrial combinations, held in Chicago 
at the Hotel LaSalle, March 1 and 2. The trust problem 
in all its phases was discussed by Prof. J. W. Jenks, 
Cornell University; Prof. H. S Smalley, University 
of Michigan; Prof. Edwin 8. Meade, University of 
Pennsylvania; George W. Simmons, president of the 
Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Charles C. 
Batchelder, treasurer of the Boston Lumber Co., Boston, 
Mass., a lecturer on business administration at Harv- 
ard University; Winfred T. Denison, Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States; Edgar A. Bancroft, coun- 
sel International Harvester Co., Chicago; Prof. Ernst 
Freund, University of Chicago; William Dudley Foulke, 
former member United States Civil Service Commission, 
and several others. It was generally agreed in the dis- 
cussions that combination of capital was not in itself 
a great economic evil, but the business methods pursued 
by the trusts were to blame for present undesirable con- 
ditions. 

Most of the talks were given by men who were trained 
to view the academic side of economic questions, while the 
business man’s viewpoint was discussed by Messrs. 
Batchelder, Simmons and Bancroft. A few of the speak- 
ers thought well of the Sherman Law, but most of them 
agreed it was antiquated and a substitute incorporation 
or license act was needed in its stead; an act that would 
regulate and not break up big combinations of capital, 
but requiring them to conduct their business along ethical 
lines. 

Lumber Industry Honored. 


Mr. Batchelder went on record as opposed to the 
Sherman Law, but in favor of a substitute trade regula- 
tion act, and cited suggestions as to what such an act 
could contain. Mr. Simmons in not hesitating to criticise 
the Sherman Law pleaded for a business administration, 
and declared he would like to see a business man presi- 
dent of the United States, surrounded by advisors of 
trained business ability. Attorney Bancroft declared for 
an act providing Federal control of corporations instead 
of crushing them out of existence, saying a law should 
be enacted determining the character of corporations al- 
lowed to engage in interstate commerce, prevent stock- 
watering, issuance of fictitious securities and all the 
abuses which have grown up in the corporate organiza- 
tion. 

A part of Mr. Batchelder’s address was quoted in last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Other points 
he had to make concerning substitute legislation for the 
Sherman act, in part, are as follows: 


Many of the abuses which have caused the present hos- 
tility to the trusts can be eliminated by definite statutory 
prohibitions or specific practices. This is the method which 
-has been pursued with success in Germany and England, 
where no effort is being made to check the present world- 
wide tendencies toward commercial cooperation, since they 
are considered nationally advantageous. We should pro- 
hibit not all combination, but all unfair combination, and 
encourage not all competition, but all square competition. 
Cut-throat competition is not for the public weal. The 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission states the case in its 
decision refusing to allow the Kenosha Gas & Electric Co. 
to reduce its rates. tate wars usually result in financial 
ruin to one or more of the contestants, the crippling of the 
rest, and the ultimate consolidation of the remnants into 
one concern. When peace has thus been restored, the rates 
are advanced, not only to the level that prevailed before the 
contest, but to even higher figures. 

We can not foster competition by killing off competition, 
and we must allow sufficient combination, not only to secure 
the economies of consolidation but also to enable the smaller 
concerns to band together for mutual assistance against the 
more powerful competition. 


What Act Should Provide. 


‘*o secure these results, legislation should be passed for- 
bidding any corporation engaged in interstate trade: 

To sell commodities in one place lower than in another, 
with the intent to drive competitors out of business, or to 
injure them in any way. 

To sell one brand of goods at an unreasonably low price 
in order to drive out competing brands. 

To refuse to sell any concern at the same price as others 
under substantially similar conditions, including freight 
rates and credit standing. 

To refuse to sell to those who buy of others. 

To incorporate in leases provisions that the lessees shall 
not use other machines, or shall buy certain merchandise 
only of the lessor. 

To regulate the price at which articles shall be sold by 
the retailer to the consumer. 

To bribe the employees of other concerns to betray their 
trade secrets. 

To keep patents unused or to employ them merely as a 
basis for suits against competitors. 

To operate through concerns representing themselves to 
be independents. 

To employ agents to influence legislation, 
or national, except within clearly defined 
complete publicity. 

To make contributions for political or social purposes 
To resort to any form of coercion or fraud to injure any 
competitor. 

To publish false or 
unjustified labels. 

To give secret discounts or rebates. 

To imitate trade marks of competitors. 


Against Judicial Review. 


Some of the speakers questioned the wisdom of the 
Supreme Court decisions in the Standard Oil and To- 
baceo cases, intimating that even under the dissolution 
orders a combination in these instances could exist and 
operate against the public good. Prof. Smalley, of the 
department of political economy, University of Michi- 
gan, spoke in favor of a Federal act regulating corpora- 
tions and giving full regulating power to a Federal com- 
mission, whose acts could not be reviewed by the courts. 


either 
limits, or 


State 
with 


misleading advertisements, or use 


He said the reason judicial review was now necessary 
was on account of constitutional provisions, and he favors 
a constitutional amendment nullifying such court power. 
Prof. Smalley, in part, said: 


A time probably will come when industrial combinations 
will be legalized and subjected to Government regulation. 
One of the most important questions that will then demand 
settlement will be the determination of the department or 
departments of Government to which the work of regula- 
tion should be assigned. Should it be placed on the shoul- 
ders of administrative officers exclusively, or should appeals 
to the courts be allowed from the acts of such officers? 

The tendency at the present time would be to adopt the 
latter of these alternatives. But I am convinced that that 
would be a grave misake. I believe that for efliciency and 
success we must have administrative regulation free from 


judicial review. Experience shows that this is true, and 
besides there are abundant reasons for it. - 
The fundamental reasons are to be found in the fact 


that the questions that may possibly become the subject 
matter of regulation—dquestions relating to prices, quality 
of — sales methods, accounting, capitalization, wages, 
and the conditions of labor—are economic rather than 
legal, and are administrative rather than judicial. The 
courts now review questions of that character, not because 
they are legal or judicial, but simply because the Consti- 
tution, as judicially interpreted, requires them to interfere. 
Wants Suitable Act. 

The talk of Mr. Simmons was well received at the con- 
ference. He pleaded for the modification of the Sherman 
Act into a definite, plain and comprehensive law, suitable 
to modern conditions, which will encourage the expan- 
sion of legitimate enterprise, and enforced to the letter 
from the day of its passage. 

In discussing the Sherman Law, as it affects ordi- 
nary business, he said in part: 

If I were to attempt to define the Sherman Law briefly, 
I would say that it was strictly a lawyer's law—conceived 
by lawyers, framed by lawyers, and enacted by lawyers, so 
that the common business man could not possibly know how 
to conduct his business without employing a lawyer to 
interpret the law for him, who incidentally receives a law- 
yer’s fee for his services. 

If there is any one thing that is a curse to the business 
of the country today, it is that we have too many lawyers. 
In the last session of Congress there were 212 lawyers and 
less than 50 business men in our National Legislature. 

A Business Man for President. 


It seems to be an unwritten law that no man can occupy 
the White House unless he be a lawyer, and the candidates 





CHARLES C. BATCHELDER, BOSTON, MASS. ; 
Lumberman Who Spoke Before Western Economic Society. 


on both parties today are lawyers. We have a big busi 


“ness organization called the United States of America. 
Why not have for it a business administration? <A_busi- 


ness man as President would surround himself with suf- 
ficient legal talent to guide him along proper lines, and still 
be able to use his business experience and judgment where 
it is so sadly needed now in the interest of the whole 
people. Such a man would receive the hearty support of 
millions of people—regardless of party affiliations—who 
have learned during the past four or five lean years that 
the demagogue and muck-raker, who make the most noise, 
do not bring success and prosperity to the people. 

I believe that the corporations of the country as a whole 
are honest in their intent—just as most men are honest, 
but that they need definite control by the Federal Govern- 
ment, to remove the confusion of the present conflicting 
laws of the 40 or 50 different states in which a corporation 
may operate. 

Undoubtedly we were running away with ourselves in 
1907, but we learned our lesson. Now let's have a chance 
to go along under changed conditions. 

Our railroad tonnage today is far greater than the boom 
time of 1906 and 1907, and in order to keep up with the 
present growth of business—-even on the very conservative 
assumption that the promising years ahead of us will show 
no greater growth than the sluggish years just passed 
the railroads must spend $3,500,000,000 in the next four 
years to keep their service up to the standard of today. 
On this conservative basis the estimate of tonnage will be 
32 per cent greater in 1915 than in 1910, and_ require 
£20,000 new locomotives, and over 500,000 new freight cars: 
whereas, the present rate of increase in this equipment is 
less than one-third of this amount. Forty-two per cent 
iucrease in passenger tonnage by 1915 will require 10,000 
new passenger cars, and at present we are supplying only 
about one-half of that amount. 

Three or four bills now pending in Congress, to require 
improved safety appliances on all railroads, will, if enacted, 
force the expenditure of $1,400,000,000 additional. 

We are facing today probably the worst congestion in our 
history, and an immense loss will surely follow when we 
will not have facilities to carry to market the new wealth 
from the soil or to move our manufactured products. 

The Sherman Act Should Be Revised. 


The Sherman Act must be modified into a definite, plain 
and comprehensive law, suitable to modern conditions, 
which will encourage the expansion of legitimate enterprise, 
and will be enforced to the letter from the day of its pas- 
sage. 

A great many governors are 


giving their views on the 


trust question, but they do not begin their ‘“house-cleaning” 
at home. Mayor Gaynor, of New York, asked: “Why doesn't 
Governor Wilson attempt to change the laws of New Jer- 
sey, which more than all the rest of the country put to- 
gether make it possible for the trusts and combinations 
to come into existence, and to secure privileges for doing 
things which they could not otherwise secure?’ 

Reasons for Business Depression. 

We have been suffering from business depression in spite 
of fundamental conditions being sound. One of the causes 
of this uncertainty in business and timidity of capital is 
the constant tinkering of the tariff. It may be necessary 
to “play politics’ at Washington, but it does seem to a 
plain business man that the game is sadly overdone. We 
must change our methods if we expect to maintain com- 
mercial supremacy in markets of the world. Foreign com- 
petitors like Germany, for instance, are encouraging large 
corporations and reaching for our trade. If our manufac- 
turers but had a chance and with the good crops now in 
prospect, 1913 would be the biggest business year we have 
ever known and beginning of the greatest era of prosperity 
the world has ever seen. 

One reason for business depression is that in the past 
our tariff revision has not been made in accordance with 
the facts in the case, but in line with misrepresentations 
designed to create general impression on the public mind 
which would accomplish some political scheme. We have 
recently demonstrated, however, that when an impartial non- 
partisan, intelligent investigation of a subject is made, the 
facts are shown so plainiy as to leave almost no ground 
for honest difference of opinion—as for example the recent 
report to the people of the country by the railroad secur- 
ities commission has practically settled that subject in the 
minds of the people as a whole, in the same way definite 
findings of the tariff commission are thoroughly convincing 
as to just what revision should be made in the interests of 
the entire country. 

There are said to be more than 10,000 organizations 
throughout the country. I suggest that this conference 
could render a service to the country as a whole by calling 
the attention of these powerful bodies of business men and 
urging them to send strong resolutions to the national 
committees of both parties urging and demanding a plank 
in their platform, promising intelligent and prompt revision 
of the tariff, but only based upon facts as shown by im- 
partial and intelligent skillful investigatots and a promise 
to stop all tariff tinkering—in other words, that we shall 
proceed with our tariff revision based on knowledge and 
not ignorance and on facts rather than the political whims 
of campaign politics. 


Denison Defines Needs. 


Assistant Attorney General Denison spoke at the ban- 
quet on Friday evening, March 1. He said a Federal 
incorporation or license law defining the extent to which 
large scale production may go on without becoming a 
monopoly, and containing provisions to guard against 
unfair methods in big business, was necessary. 

In part his talk was as follows: 


Free play so long as it is fair play for competition; and 
free play so long as it is fair play for combination—these 
are the proper objects of regulatory legislation. 

Not human laws, but only’ economic laws can correctly 
decide the intricate question whether any given industry 
is to be most advantageously conducted by the method of 
individualism and small scale production, or by the method 
of combination and large scale production. 

The true function of human laws is to provide a fair 
field for the test by which time and experience will work 
out the true economic solution of these problems; and 
having provided a fair field, the laws of man should keep 
hands off until the truth has come to light. 

Two pieces of legislation are essential in order that free 
play and fair play may be tried out for these two methods. 
Cut-throat and other forms of unfair competition must be 
made illegal. The experience of the last three decades 
seems to have shown plainly enough that free competition 
ean not exist either between concerns producing on the 
large scale method, or concerns producing on the small 
seale method, or among the two, so long as it is possible 
for less scrupulous and less honest concerns to destroy 
their competitors by cut-throat or other ruinous and un- 
fair methods of competition. The unstable conditions and 


frequent disaster which used to be wrought by _ these 
methods had not a little to do with the growth of the 


trusts, because small scale producers found themselves fre- 
quently forced into combination for self-protection. 

A code against unfair competition, making illegal these 
cut-throat and unfair practices by’ which the Standard Oil 
and the Tobacco and certain other trusts destroyed their 
competitors, is therefore essential to freedom of competi- 
tion. 

The other necessary piece of legislation is a Federal In- 
corporation or License law, which should define the extent 
to which large scale production may go without becoming a 
monopoly, within the meaning of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, and which should have the further function of pro- 
viding an Interstate Trade Commission as a guard against 
oppressive or unfair methods, injurious to the trade or to 
the public. 

If these two things are done, will not both large scale 
production and small seale production have a fair oppor- 
tunity to work out, undisturbed by improper interference of 
law, their real economic values through experience? 

Monopoly Complicated Problem. 

Monopoly presents a somewhat more complicated ques- 
tion. This term has been defined by the Supreme Court to 
be that extent of control over an industry which amounts 
to tyrannous power over it, particularly in respect to 
prices. Such power is different from ordinary large scale 
production, even by combinations, in the fact that it is 
per se an unfair thing when uncontrolled. No absolutism 
is a fair thing, according to American standards. 

Unregulated monopoly has been tried out in this country 
and found to be intolerable in the cases of the public serv- 
ice corporations, such as railroads. I suppose nobody now 
thinks that we can safely treat monopolies as legal unless 
we coincidentally place them under some governmental con- 
trol, especially in the matter of prices. 

I doubt if we can do better with reference to monopoly 
than to continue both these experiments until it shall have 
been demonstrated by actual experience which is the more 
advantageous type of legislation for any particular in- 
austry. 

Public opinion seems to be crystalizing along some such 
lines as these and to be’ taking definite shape in favor of 
.9 law against unfair competition, a Federal Incorporation 
or License law, and the continuance of the prohibition 
against industrial monopolies. ; 

If these things are done, time and experience will work 
out the problems in accordance with economic law, and we 
shall reaeh whatever result is most advantageous to the 
industrial welfare of the country. . 

The third conference of the Western Economie Society, 
which was formed three years ago for the discussing of 
hig economic problems affecting the Nation, proved the 
most successful of any thus far held. Shailer Mathews, 
Dean of the Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago, and president of the society, presided. The at- 
tendance was large at each of the sessions, and many 
prominent men were present 
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MECHANICAL. 


A PORTABLE VARIETY WOOD WORKER. 


A machine of wide capabilities, combining the func- 
tions of a rip saw, cut-off saw, mitre saw, dado ma- 
chine, gaining machine, grooving machine, rabbetting 
machine, a jointer, a planer, a boring machine, a matcher, 
a molder, and sander, has been offered to the trade 
recently by the American Saw Mill Machinery Co., of 
Hackettstown, N. J., under the designation of the 
‘* American’’ Contractors’ Variety Wood Worker. It is 
in reality a development of the portable saw bench idea 
of combining in one machine a number of the functions 
performed by several distinct machines; with the fur- 
ther great advantage that it can be carried right to 
the job and is equipped with self-contained motive 
power. In fact it may be called a miniature planing 
mill, complete in its several details and capable of a 
wide variety of work. 

Perhaps the strongest feature of this machine is its 
multiple operating ability, permitting three men to 
work simultaneously on three different jobs. One can 
be working the rip saw, cut-off saw, mitre saw or dado 
heads, on the table; another can be jointing or plan- 
ing; while a third may be boring; the combination re- 
quiring no change in the machine or its adjustments. 

For motive power the machine is equipped either with 
gasoline engine or electric motor. The standard equip- 
ment is 3 horsepower, but for extra heavy work using 














“AMERICAN” 


CONTRACTORS’ 
THE AMERICAN SAWMILL MACHINERY COMPANY, 


14-inch saws 5 or 6 horsepower is furnished. With 
standard motive power the cutting capacity is from 
75 to 125 lineal feet of 114-inch lumber per minute or 
30 to 60 feet of 2-inch lumber. Three-inch lumber may 
be ripped easily, and heavier stock can be worked by 
feeding slowly. With higher power 4-inch stock or 
heavier can be handled. 

The machine is provided with a full complement of 
tools and accessories for performing its various func- 
tions, including a rip and cut-off saw, two dado or 
grooving heads, a jointer head with knives, half-inch and 
inch auger bits, one sander drum, one sander disk, and 
one emery wheel with arbor. 

The ‘‘American’’ contractors’ portable variety wood 
worker brings mill facilities right on to the scene in 
all kinds of building operations. In connection with 
conerete work it has a special value in cutting up lumber 
for forms. Information regarding other advantages and 
details of operation may be obtained from the manu- 
facturer. 





AN IMPROVED GATE. 


The ‘‘Can’t-Sag’’ gate made by the Rowe Manu- 
facturing Co., of Galesburg, Ill., is constructed entirely 
different from any other farm gate, designed to retain 
the good points of the all-wood gates and the advan- 
tages of steel gates. 

The boards are firmly bolted between four pair of 
angle steel uprights, all joints being stiff and doubly 
bolted, which in addition to the triangular truss brace 
makes a gate which the 
maker guarantees to be 
true to its name—‘‘Can’t 
Sag.’’ As durability is a 
very essential point to 
consider in every gate, the 
manufacturer calls particu- 
Jar attention to this point, 
declaring that ‘‘Can’t- 
Sag’’ gates will last from 
three to five times longer 
than the all-wood gate, as 
there is no place for mois- 
ture to collect in the joints 
to cause the boards to 
decay. 


PORTABLE VARIETY WOOD WORKER, 


THE “CAN’T SAG” GATE MADE BY THE ROWE MANU- 
FACTURING CO., GALESBURG, ILL. 


Can’t-Sag gates are furnished complete, ready to 
hang or just the gate steels, which includes angle steel 
uprights, hinges, triangular truss braces, bolts, wrench 
ete. This feature makes them attractive to the lumber 
dealers, as any grade or kind of lumber can be used to 
suit the purchaser, affording the dealer an opportunity 
to make two profits instead of one and still furnish the 
gate at a low cost. 

The maker of ‘‘Can’t-Sag’’ gates reports that they have 
met with great popularity in the Middle West, and the 
factory is working overtime to supply the demand, and 
that during the last three years its floor space and 
capacity have been increased over 500 per cent. Its 
policy of selling only one dealer in a town and pro- 
tecting him is responsible in part for this rapid growth. 
The gates are sold under a five-year guarantee and an 
illustrated booklet telling just why the ‘‘Can’t-Sag’’ 
gate has won favor may be secured from the manufac- 
turer on request. 





ACROSS THE CANADIAN BORDER. 


The history and operations of an interesting lumber 
concern are given in a complimentary booklet issued 
by the Cleveland-Sarnia Saw Mills Co. (Ltd.), of Sar- 
nia, Ont., Can. This concern was incorporated in 1901 
as an offshoot of the Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, a company with a long record 
of operations in northern Michigan and Ohio. The 
Cleveland-Sarnia company owns large timber tracts in 
the Georgian Bay district. Logs are towed down Lake 
Huron to Sarnia in large bag rafts; one raft brought 
down in 1902 containing 6,800,000 feet. 

The company has large 
tracts on the upper Ottawa 
River, in connection with 
which it owns and operates 
a standard gauge railway, 
bringing long timber to 
Sarnia in specially con- 
structed 61-foot cars and 
making an average delivery 
of a train a day. This haul 
of 411 miles is said by the 
company to be the longest 
distance over which logs are 
railed in America. 

The mill property at Sar- 
nia covers 276 acres, includ- 
ing boomage grounds, the 
equipment is modern and 
the annual output is 35,- 
000,000 to 40,000,000 feet, 
all pine. Large quantities 
of white pine and Norway 
lumber and lath are kept in 
stock, but the company 
makes a specialty of manu- 
facturing special bills to or- 
der. Direct connections with 
the principal trunk lines in 
addition to extensive equip- 
ment and central location 
enable the concern to serve 
a wide-reaching market. 

A subsidiary concern with 
an adjoining plant is the 
Dominion Salt Co. (Ltd.), 
which operates one of the largest salt blocks in Canada. 
The Dominion plant keeps the bay from freezing in win- 
ter by a process of condensation, thereby permitting the 
sawmills to run uninterruptedly. 
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INSIDE MOULDERS DESCRIBED AND ILLUS- 
TRATED. 

The S. A. Woods Machine Co., of Boston, Mass., has 
issued a handsome booklet pertaining to its No. 107 
inside moulders. The descriptive matter enters lucidly 
into the construction and functions of these machines 
with abundant and neatly executed illustrations, ren- 
dering a perusal of the booklet decidedly pleasurable 
as well as instructive. No part of the machine ap- 
parently has been slighted and the information is 
arranged for easy reference. Those interested in inside 
moulders will do well to secure one of these booklets 
from the Woods company. 





SIMONDS SAW CATALOG. 


The Simonds Manufacturing Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., 
Montreal, Chicago and New York, has just issued its 
new catalog, containing 174 pages, and_ illustrated 
throughout with fine half-tone engravings of Simonds 
saws, machine knives and files. The full line of Simonds 


circular, band and crosscut, and hand saws, is listed, 
and several pages are devoted to Simonds woodwork- 








ing machine knives. Among the new pages which ap- 
pear in this catalog are those devoted to pit and whip 
saws, high speed steel planer knives, cane knives and 
docking saws. There is also a page showing a Simonds, 
erescent ground, one-man crosscut saw fitted with a 
double horn handle. A special edition has been pre- 
pared for distribution to filers and millmen, who want a 
convenient catalog for pocket for ready reference. 





IS THERE A LUMBER TRUST’’? 


Taking the editorial stand that a ‘‘trust’’ within the 
great lumber industry is impossible, Robert Seelav, writer 
on economic subjects, in the February issue of the Edi- 
torial Review discusses this interesting subject in a far 
different aspect than did Charles Edward Russell in his 
article on the ‘‘Lumber Trust’’ in last month’s World 
Today. Reading the article through and through it 
takes little reasoning to deduct that Seelav knows more 
real facts about the subject he is discussing than did the 
writer who in the World Today sought to convey the 
impression he had probed the truth concerning the lum- 
ber industry from start to finish. 

It is indeed unfortunate that fewer persons will read 
the article in the Editorial Review than it is assumed 
read the Russell ‘‘Lumber Trust’’ story, as the former 
magazine, being strictly a forum on subjects political, 
ethical and civil, has not the large general circulation 
that the World Today can boast. 

The deductions reached by the writer in the Editorial 
Review form an article that any lumberman, whether he 
be millman, jobber or retailer, can not well afford to 
miss. It is one the lumberman should urge upon his 
many friends, who know little concerning the industry, 
to read. Lumbermen who know the facts of their great in- 
dustry can do nothing but laugh at some of the asser- 
tions made by Russell in the World Today, but no mat- 
ter how easily they were moved to smile, that fact does 
not detract from the influence that the article had with 
the reading public, who took for granted that all or 
most all that Russell had to say was gospel truth. See- 
lav, after admitting that the price of lumber has ad- 
vanced within the last 10 years, goes on to say: 

If we compare the advance of other products we wonder 
that the lumberman is as lenient as he has been, bur- 
dened as he is, together with others, by the alleged 
extortion of the real trusts of the country. The principal 
item which enters into the consideration of the lumber- 
man is that of freight, in order to bring the supply to 
the center of population, which includes conveying the 
material to the mill and from the mill to the railroad. 
Glance at the freight bill, the toll levied by the railroad, 
and you _will be astounded at the leniency of the lumber- 
man. The average freight bill may be computed at 


one-third of the full purchase price of a carload of 
lumber. , 

The lumber industry is in the hands of individuals of 
high character, who, proportionate to the population, are 
not numerous. Yet, a trust within this industry is quite 
impossible. Even a gentlemen’s agreement, as the term 
is applied to designate an unwritten agreement as to 
prices, is a remote possibility. There has not been even 
a semblance of centralization in the lumber industry. 


Prices Not Regulated. 


The writer says one peculiarity of the lumber trade is 
that its associations are required to regulate grades, 
done for the guidance of inspectors and general trade, 
but this does not necessarily follow that they ‘‘regulate’’ 
prices, or even make an attempt to do so. It is pointed 
out that any merchant may buy from the small timber- 
land owners their outputs, and thus get in and ship down 
to their centers of trade many millions of feet of lumber. 
The writer declares the peculiar conditions in the lumber 
industry tend against rather than for concentration of 
interests, and that it would require a fund infinitely 
greater than that reputed to be invested in the oil indus- 
try in order to develop a lumber trust of any magnitude. 

In discussing the ownership of standing timber, as dis- 
tinguished from that of lumber ready for market, the 
writer says, to be sure, there are some holdings centered 
in a few hands, and then quotes from the report of the 
probe into the lumber and timber question made by the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, which was ordered by 
the United States Senate. The article in the Editorial 
Review quotes extensively from the report of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor. In referring to the lum- 
ber suits filed against all the lumbermen’s organizations 
by the Federal Government, which were prompted by 
popular clamor following the Supreme Court decision in 
the Standard Oil and American Tobacco cases, the maga- 
zine article says the acts on the part of the lumbermen 
which the Government is seeking to restrain are acts 
more to be commended, and not condemned. It says the 
facts submitted, which took the Government agents so 
long to uncover, have been well known and obvious to 
everybody else for the last 10 years. 

In discussing the indictment against the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Chicago, Mr. Seelav says: 


In the City of Chicago charges have been made against 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association (sic), in which 
it is alleged that they have succeeded in influencing the 
wholesalers to withhold and refuse the sale of any lum- 
ber to the mail order houses. 

That the wholesalers have refused to sell any lumber 
to the mail order houses which are in direct competition 
with the retailers is a well known fact, and is directly in 
line with their policy of protecting the middleman, or 
retailer, in his efforts to ply his trade with a reasonable 
and fair degree of profit. No one can find any trace of 
viciousness nor any breach of business ethics in the 
fact that the whoiesalers, while losing large sums of 
money by that act, protect the smaller man who needs 
and deserves such protection. 


The writer goes into other phases of the lumber in- 
dustry and discusses them intelligently. It is a fact to 
be regretted that his findings, which are so well known 
to lumbermen, can not receive consideration from as 
large portion of the reading public as gave attentive ear 
to what Charles Edward Russell claims he learned in 
probing for material for ‘‘The Mysterious Octopus. ’’ 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Local Business Conditions Healthy, With Good 
Prospects—Comparative Figures for the Month Grati- 
fying—Novel Table Under Construction. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., March 6.—Local lumber trade 
conditions continue to show_a healthy tone. One trans- 
action was mentioned through which a visiting buyer 
purchased 500,000 feet of plain oak for future delivery, 
at a satisfactory price. Some export shipments were 
made during the week. Manufacturers who look after 
the local retail trade say the outlook is splendid, with 
much building activity throughout the city. Numerous 
requests are being made for plans and specifications. 
Values are generally steady. The numerous inquiries 
are considered a fine indication for future active busi- 
ness. 

The high tide on the Cumberland river this week 
will, it is estimated, bring about 2,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber to this market, chiefly poplar, ash and chestnut, 
with smaller lots of other hardwoods. Large ship- 
ments of lumber have also been coming in from the 
upper river section on boats. Receipts will probably 
amount to several million feet for the season. 

The net volume of business has steadily increased 
during the last two months. The low condition of 
stocks reported the first of the year has been aug- 
mented and all engaged in the business know that good 
stock is going to be hard to find. Not only are the 
better grades hard to locate, but the users of the lower 
grades of hardwoods are finding difficulty in meeting 
demands. Some doubt is expressed if the supply will 
be sufficient to meet the expected heavy spring trade. 

Reports of car shortages on branch roads have been 
received here. This complaint is confined almost en- 
tirely to branch roads in adjoining counties, and local- 
ly the situation is not acute. The Nashville Car Service 
Association reports plenty of box cars sufficiently 
weather proof for lumber shipments. 

Nashville building permits for the past month showed 
an increase over January of nearly $40,000. The total 
value of these permits for the last month was $71,032.50 
compared with $33,798.50 for January. The total for 
February, 1911, was $47,232.41, showing a decided im- 
provement for the month this year. 

The Caraway Manufacturing Co. with $100,000 capi- 
tal has been chartered here and will manufacture table 
rims, spokes, handles, wheel strips, ete. Operations 
will be commenced as soon as a site for the factory has 
been selected. This company has for six years had a 
plant at Monterey, Tenn., and operates six mills in 
Fentress and Overton Counties. R. F. Caraway, founder 
and formerly manager, will have charge of the plant 
here. The other officers will be named later. Later 
there will be a union of like concerns now in operation 
at Monterey, Dayton, Ohio, and Burnside, Ky., with 
the Nashville plant as the center of the system. The 
coneern will employ some 200 people here. The com- 
pany has contracted for the hickory output of 3,000 
acres of East Tennessee lands with 2,000 already bought, 
and has also secured from a Nashville concern the 
hickory output of 30,000 more acres in Overton and 
Fentress Counties. 

Ned Berglan, for some years traveling representative 
for the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, 
through Tennessee and Kentucky, has resigned that 
position and has opened a wholesale commission office 
here on his own account to handle cypress, yellow pine 
and hardwoods. 

Dr. J. S. Hill, an educator of Morristown, Tenn., has 
announced plans for making a novel table for use of 
the Bishop at the next General Methodist Conference, 
the table to be made by pupils in-his school. He has 
appealed for souvenir wood blocks to make a mosaic 
top and is receiving wood in every mail from all over 
the world. One piece of wood of special interest is 
from the pulpit of John Wesley’s church at Oxford; 
another from Strawbridge Oak where George Whitfield 
preached. More than 200 blocks have come in, repre- 
senting every Methodist conference in the United 
States. Every mission field in the world will also be 
represented. A large arm chair will be built to go with 
the table. 

George W. MacCauley, a prominent Boston lumber- 
man, was a Nashville visitor during the last week. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 6.—Charles E. Davis, man- 
ager of the lumber department of the Mengel .Box Co., 
has been appointed sales manager for the Richland 
Parish Lumber Co., an associated concern, of which 
©. C. Mengel is president. The new appointment will 
not interfere with Mr. Davis’ work for the Mengel Box 
Co. As head of the selling departments of the two 
companies Mr. Davis will market the output of the 
Mengel Box Co.’s sawmills at Hickman, Ky., and Men- 
gelwood, Tenn., and that of the Richland Parish Co. at 
Rayville, La. 

The Edward L. Davis Lumber Co., of Louisville, has 
announced the sale of its sawmill at Rockbridge to Law- 
rence Bros., millmen of Monroe County. The mill, which 
heretofore has been in charge of J. E. Davis, an officer 
of the company, has not been running during the last 
few months. The Davis company will concentrate its 
manufacturing operations here, having a large sawmill 
in southern Louisville. J. E. Davis will now make his 
headquarters in Louisville. 

A bill creating a State board of forestry and pro- 
viding for the appointment of a practical forester has 


been passed by the lower house of the State legislature. 
It has yet to pass the senate and owing to the fact that 
the session ends next week there is a question as to 
whether it will get through. 

The State insurance board bill, which will regulate fire 
insurance rates, has been approved by the governor and 
will soon become a law. It is reported that the insur- 
ance companies will fight the measure through the me- 
dium of a Federal injunction. 

The State senate has passed unanimously a bill pro- 
viding that the United States may acquire whatever 
lands it needs in Kentucky for use in connection with 
the national forest reserve. 

Charles Wickliffe, a brother of J. C. Wickliffe, secre- 
tary of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., is president of the 
Louisville Aero Club, which will hold a meet in the 
summer at which Mr. Wickliffe and other local amateurs 
will fly. 

Hoyt Gamble, of Gamble Bros., local lumbermen, was 
defeated by Herbert Bonnie in the pool tournament be- 
tween the Tavern and Bendennis Clubs. Mr. Gamble 
represented the latter. 

The Kentucky River Hardwood Co., which is operat- 
ing mills at Quicksand, is enlarging its operations and 
is in the market for two second-hand locomotives, 42- 
inch gage. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad is reported to be 
considering the establishment of shops at Winchester. 





FROM A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


ASHLAND, Ky., March 5.—A fair line of business con- 
tinues to be booked but many orders are turned down 
owing to broken conditions of stock. Large blocks of 
boxing lumber are offered with no takers, a condition 
that has not existed since the palmy days of 1906. With 
a limited supply in sight the problem for the manufac- 
turer is into what to cut his timber. Thick poplar, such 
as 3- and 4-inch, has been in heavy demand. 

The Dimension Lumber Co., Catlettsburg, will start 
its band mill this week after a somewhat prolonged 
closedown owing to lack of timber. This plant quarter 
saws oak only and the output is consumed in the desk 
factory of the Standard Furniture Co., Herkimer, N. Y., 
owned by the same interest. 

Unknown persons dynamited a big splash dam in Elk- 
horn Creek, a tributary to the Big Sandy, erected at 
considerable cost by the Wright-Kitchen Lumber (Co. 
Fortunately, however, a very heavy tide just about 
that time cleaned up the creek and the loss of the use 
of the dam was not felt. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 5.—The inactivity of the 
retail lumber trade is shown in the building record for 
last month when only 136 permits, amounting to $81,- 
840, were issued. During February of last year there 
were issued 342 permits, amounting to $412,775. Pros- 
pects for spring building are exceptionally bright and 
the present situation is not regarded as by any means 
discouraging by the lumbermen. 

After several weeks’ consideration, a committee rep- 
resenting all of the commercial organizations of the 
city has rejected the proposed franchise submitted by 
the Indianapolis & Central Union Telephone Companies 
for unified service, this action being based on a belief 
that the rates proposed are too high and that sufficient 
protection is not offered outside long distance tele- 
phone interests. The board of public works within a 
few days will also reject the proposed franchise. The 
organizations represented in the committee were the 
Board of Trade, Indianapolis Trade Association, Com- 
mercial Club, Merchants’ Association, Manufacturers’ 
Association, Indianapolis Live Stock Association and 
the Transportation Club. 

Suit has been filed in the United States Circuit Court 
in this city by the express companies operating in the 
State, against the Indiana State Railroad Commission, 
to enjoin the commission from putting into effect a 
proposed reduction in express rates. The commission’s 
order, which was to become effective March 15, pro- 
vides a reduction in express rates of about 15 per cent. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Van Talge are being congratu- 
lated over the arrival of a son at their home, the event 
taking place on February 15. Mr. Talge is a mahogany 
buyer for the Talge Mahogany Co. 

The Wisconsin Lumber Co. will establish a branch 
yard at Schneider, in northern Indiana. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 5.—Trade with the hard- 
wood lumber manufacturers of southern Indiana and 
southern Illinois has been only fair during the last 
week, although the mills have been running on good 
time. The weather is somewhat improved over that of 
a few weeks ago. Millmen say when spring opens 
up that business will get better and that this year it 
ought to be as active as that of last. Retail dealers 
and planing mill men report trade better than it was 
a week or ten days ago. Collections are improving. 

Capt. J. H. Moeller, of J. H. Moeller & Co., stave and 
lumber manufacturers at Mount Vernon, was in the 
city a few days ago and reported business very good. 
It is expected that. ground will be broken in a short 
time for a handle factory at Mount Vernon that is 
to be moved from Montezuma, citizens of Mount Ver- 
non having paid $1,000 bonus to get the plant. 

There has been’ a rapid rise in Ohio and Green 
Rivers and as a result the river mills here have brought 
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WE MAKE LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


In Amounts of 


$100,000 to $5,000,000 


During the past eight years we have loaned about Fifty Million 
Doliars ($50,600,000) to a group of the largest and most conservative 
jumber concerns in the United States. 


We Are Now in the Market 


for several additional Loans and shall be glad to advise with you, if 
you are considering the advisability of a Loan. We have the cash— 
if you have the timber. 


We are the only large Financial House making 
an exclusive specialty of Loans for lambermen. 


CLARK L. POOLE & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


imber Bond Issues 


Purchased Outright. 

















Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 











WE WILL LOAN 


ON 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with, 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 




















Timber Bonds 


Bought and Sold 


We are in the market at all times to 
purchase outright whole issues of 
$100,000 and upwards. We offer 


for sale Timber bonds in denominations 


of $500 and $1000 yielding 6 percent. 


Yard, Otis & Taylor 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


105 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 








in a good many logs. There is still a good deal of 
timber along Green, Pond and Big Barren Rivers and the 
millmen always take advantage of a rise to bring in 
The towboats have been busy bringing in ties. 

Charles Lieb, box and lumber manufacturer at Rockport, 
was in Evansville a few days ago. Mr. Lieb is a candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for Congress in the first 
congressional district and up to this time is the only candi- 


logs 
ogs. 


date in the field. He has served two terms in the Indiana 
legislature and has made a fine record. 

Guy R. Frank, formerly in the lumber business at Peters- 
burg, was in Evansville a few days ago. 

Charles Frisse, secretary of the Globe-Bosse-World Fur- 
niture Co., has returned from a trip to Chicago and the 


Northwest. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 5.—Weather conditions have 
again interfered with the expected opening up of the 
building trade. The starting of these operations means 
much to the lumber industry, both wholesale and retail, 
especially to the yellow pine yards and the millwork 
dealers who have been patiently waiting for an oppor- 


tunity to deliver to the contractors and builders the 
needed stock. These yards have been buying heavily 


right along and are now stocked up fairly well and they 
cannot be expected to continue buying until some of their 
yard stocks begin to move. The hardwood dealers are 
also much benefited by these building operations, as a 
demand is growing for hardwood interior finish and 
floors, and consequently dealers are anxious for builders 
to get started in order to move the better grades of 
hardwoods, the lower grades having enjoyed a very heavy 
demand for more than 60 days. 

The general condition of the hardwood market is more 
than satisfactory to local dealers, who are confident that 
the present heavy demand for most all of the hardwoods 
will continue. 

T. B. Stone, of the T. B. Stone Lumber Co., has re- 
tired from active business in the company and will take 
a much-needed rest, perhaps doing a little traveling. 
Mr. Stone has been actively engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness for many years and has amassed a comfortable 
fortune. The company name will remain the same and 
his son, Will Stone, with a son-in-law, Tom Johnson, two 
hustling young lumbermen, will conduct the large busi: 
ness in the future. 

Fred Mowbray, of Mowbray & Robinson, has returned 
from a trip to Hot Springs much benefited in health. 
There is probably no more active spirit in the local lum- 
ber trade than he and he finds time to take occasional 
rest trips, always returning with renewed vigor. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, March 4.—While the weather is 
unfavorable for an active lumber trade, still there are 
signs of increasing activity both in hardwood and yellow 
pine. All that is necessary now for a good volume of 
business is the appearance of spring. The severe 
weather of the past few months is not expected to last 
much longer. Preparations are being made for an active 
building season. Architects and contractors are busy 
on plans and estimates and just as soon as the winter 
breaks there will be a rush of building. 

Buying by factories is rather active, but the yard 
trade is quiet because stocks are pretty large and the 
retailers will not be in the market until after the 
building season starts. Some trouble is reported in 
shipments as some railroads are unable to handle cars 
promptly. Collections are fair. 

John R. Gobey, of John R. Gobey & Co., says every- 
thing looks good in lumber circles and prices are ruling 
firm in yellow pine as well as hardwoods. The tendency 
of quotations is to advance rather than to recede. Yel- 
low pine stocks in the hands of retailers are only fair 
and their stocks of hardwoods are light. The cypress 
market is steady and quiet. 

The plant of the Fearson Lumber & Veneer Co. of 
Ironton, Ohio, has resumed operation after a shutdown 
of several weeks. 

Papers have been filed with the Secretary of State 
changing the name of the Park Street Lumber Co., of 
Columbus, to the Hedges & Clark Co., and the capital 
stock has been reduced from $35,000 to $25,000. E. 
W. Hedges and L. K. Clark were connected with the 
company before the change, but lately have purchased 
the interests of several other stockholders. FE. W. 
Hedges is president and L. K. Clark secretary and 
treasurer. 

R. W. Horton, sales manager for the central division 
for the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., says trade conditions 
are not much changed from last week. Factory buying 
is still the best feature of the trade, although there is 
some buying on the part of yards. Quotations remain 
stiff in all departments and especially in the lower 
grades of hardwoods where there is a scarcity of supply. 
Prospects for the future are believed to be excellent. 

Edward Giesey, of H. H. Giesey & Bro., says trade 
in wholesale circles has been a little quiet recently, but 
things are beginning to appear better. 

C. G. McLaughlin, a salesman representing the Im- 
perial Lumber Co., says there is a much brighter out- 
look in the hardwood trade. Factories are buying bet- 
ter and the outlook is promising. 


H. M. Hayward, of M. A. Hayward & Son, says the 
weather conditions are still against an active trade, 
although the tone of the market is satisfactory. Prices 


are ruling very strong in hardwoods. Some stocks are 
searee and will probably continue to be so. 

YT. T. Doughty, of the Roncevert Lumber Co., of Ronce- 
vert, W. Va., was a visitor in Columbus recently. 

M. A. Hayward has returned from a weck’s business trip 
in the Southern States. 

H. R. Allen, of the H. R. Allen Lumber Co., says 
trade conditions are steady and aed are unchanged 
from the previous week. 

H. M. Rowe, of Powell & Rowe, says trade is waiting 


for the coming of spring. Retailers ‘are doing a lot of 


figuring but can not move 
comes more favorable. 

H. W. Putnam, president of the General Lumber Co., 
says trade is quiet in this territory as everyone is wait- 
ing for the approach of spring. Prices remain firm. 

J. K. Sowers, of the Sowers-Leach Lumber Co., says 
trade is getting more active and the outlook for the 
future is better. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber Co., 
says trade is getting a little more active as the spring 
approaches. Prices are still ruling rather firm. 


stocks until the weather be- 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 5.—The weather throughout 
this territory during the last week has been extremely 
unfavorable. There have been heavy rains, which have 
tended to further interfere with work in the woods. The 
winter has proved one of the most severe on record and 
it has been characterized by unusually heavy precipita- 
tion. As a consequence, the timber supply is not par- 
ticularly large at the moment. Furthermore, the out- 
look is rendered somewhat uncertain and there promises 


to be further material interference with the manufac- 
ture of hardwood lumber. 
in the meantime the demand continues of very satis- 


factory proportions and a heavy business would be pos- 
sible if cars could be secured for immediate deliveries. 
The railroad situation is perhaps a shade better at Mem- 
phis than a short time ago, but there are many com- 
plaints from interior shippers as to their inability to 
get any cars at all, much less all they need. 

The scarcity of cars is affecting also the movement 
of timber to Memphis and is thus proving somewhat of 
a handicap to manufacturers whose plants are in this 


city. The Mississippi River is rising and promises a big 
stage. This means that there is likely to be an increase 


in the amount of timber received at Memphis by water, 
though it is generally understood that the amount of 
timber awaiting transportation by this method is no 
larger than, if as large as, normal. 

Lumber exporters here are watching with considerable 
interest developments in the coal strike in the United 
Kingdom. This is regarded as a factor calculated to 
practically paralyze every industry in Great Britain if 
it is allowed to continue for any length of time, and 
there is a disposition among lumbermen here to believe 
that it is fraught with such disastrous consequences that 
the Government must necessarily step in and effect some 
sort of settlement. They do not, therefore, look for it 
to be a factor of extended duration. 

The exporters of lumber are watching developments at 
New Orleans very closely. There is some indication of 
a clearing up of the congestion, which has been in evi- 
dence there for a number of months. The cotton men 
have been successful in getting the greater portion of 
the congestion in their line cleared up, and the lumber- 
men believe that they will be able to accomplish the 
same result now that the cotton men have been taken 
care of. A prominent exporter here said today that he 
believed the situation would be very satisfactory by the 
last of this month, if not earlier. 

The Rex Handle Co. has resumed operation here after 
extensive repairs and improvements which necessitated 
the closing down of its plant about eighteen months ago. 
M. R. Grace, president of the concern, has been trying 
to effect a combine of all the leading handle manufae- 
turers in the country, but so far he has not met with 
success. 

George O. Friedel, Vicegerent for west Tennessee, an- 
nounces that there will be a concatenation of Hoo-Hoo 
during the annual of the Southern Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, which convenes at Jackson, Tenn., March 
6. Mr. Friedel states that the eyes of a large class of 
kittens will be opened on this auspicious occasion. 





FROM A MICHIGAN HARDWOOD CENTER. 

CADILLAC, Micu., March 5.—For the first time in the 
memory of white men in northern Michigan the 13 miles 
of water between the Michigan shore and South Manitou 
[sland is covered with ice sufficient to bear a team. The 
ice is about 17 inches thick and clear as erystal. The 
lighthouse is closed as navigation is shut off. 

Nearly 2,000,000 feet of logs have been cut by local 
concerns in Big Rapids this winter. Hood & Wright are 
the largest buyers, having lumbered from four sections 
in Mecosta County as well as near Cadillac. They have 
banked 750,000 feet in their yards near the mill and 
300,000 more at other points along the Grand Rapids & 
Indiana Railroad. E 

The following officers were elected at the meeting of 
the directors of the Cadillac Chair Co., Tuesday: Presi- 
dent, D. B. Kelly; vice president, Joseph Murphy; sec- 
retary, J. N. Perkins; treasurer, John P. Wilcox. 

The rate on lumber shipments from Ludington to De- 
troit has been 9 cents for 100 pounds and from Manistee 
11 cents. The difference in mileage is but nine miles. 
Nichols & Cox, through E. L. Ewing, complained to the 
Michigan Railroad Commission on the-rates, charging 
there was discrimination against Manistee. The State 
commission has just handed down a decision holding that 
the 2 cents difference in rate with so little difference in 
distance amounted to discrimination and making an order 
that the rate from the two towns shall be the same and 
not in excess of 10 cents. This decision probably will 
bring about a general revision of the rates to all points 
from the two towns. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADES. 
BurraLo, N. Y., March 6.—F. M. Sullivan has been 
making a trip to some of the mills in the West and 
has purchased a quantity of lumber. Sales have been 
good in maple, elm and ash. 
O. E. Yeager’s yard is getting a good trade in 
maple, which holds very strong in price. Oak and pop- 
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lar sales are also fair and there is some movement in 
ash and walnut. 

The yard of J. N. Seatcherd at Memphis is fairly 
well stocked with logs and is getting in shape to saw. 
Much trouble has been experienced from the extreme 
cold. 

The Standard Hardwood Lumber Co. finds a better 
demand recently for quartered oak, while plain oak is 
moving well for the season. Large shipments from the 
South have been coming in very slowly. 

The National Lumber Co. reports a fair trade in 
general hardwoods, with stocks of maple and birch in 
most demand. General improvement in inquiry is looked 
for later this month. 

Hugh McLean made a trip last week to Memphis. 
The company is not having as much trouble as some 
others in getting logs, as it has a tramroad in Arkansas. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., March 6.—A strong market still 
prevails in the lumber trade throughout the State, pre- 
venting an accumulation of stock at the mills, and prices 
in many instances have taken a jump. Some grades are 
scarce, and the prices paid for such grades vary to such 
an extent that it is difficult to say just what the pre- 
vailing price is. The following are given by one of the 
local manufacturers as the wholesale prices at the mills: 

Sasswood, log run, $22; birch, log run, $19; chestnut, 
firsts and seconds, $44; common, $33; sound wormy, $14; 
Maple, strong at $17 for 4/4, and $19 for thicker; oak, 
firsts and seconds, plain, $45; No. 1 common, $32; No. 2 
common, $19; poplar, firsts and seconds, 7 to 17 inches 
wide, $52; No. 1 common, $33.50; No. 2 common, $22. 

No. 1 common poplar is off a little, but there has 
been an increase of from $1 to $2 on all grades of chest- 
nut. Even mill culls are scarce. 

The development of a new oil field near this city. has 
had a good effect on the local trade, and a number of 
the dealers and millmen with mills and timber near at 
hand are reaping a harvest. Almost all kinds of prices 
are paid for immediate delivery of lumber that can be 
used for derricks and structures desired immediately. 

B. A. Leach, of the Sowers-Leach Lumber Co., of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, spent several days here visiting the local 
dealers. He declared that he found the market every- 
where strong with prices going up and many grades 


IN THE DAKOTAS. 


Well Known Lineyard Concern Holds In- 
teresting Annual Meeting. 





Sioux Fauus, 8. DaKx., March 4.—Spring business 
throughout the State has opened under very favorable 
cireumstances, with prospects of continued good busi- 
ness. The weekly newspapers contain items in reference 
to farmers leaving town with loads of lumber and other 
building material, indicating that more than the usual 
amount of improvements are to be made on the farms 
in the way of the erection of new buildings. Building 
“operations have begun in the cities and towns and will 
be pushed throughout the season, assuring a heavy de- 
mand for Jumber and all kinds of building material. L. 
Barnes, of Watertown, S. Dak., as the result of several 
recent visits, has announced that he will establish a 
lumber yard here in the near future. 

The local branch yard of the Fullerton Lumber Co., 
at Scotland, August Clausen, manager, announces that 
it has taken the agency for a silo company and will 
push the sale of silos during the coming season. The 
silos to be handled by the company are manufactured 
in South Dakota. 

W. E. Small has resigned his position as manager of 
the local yards of the Montgomery Lumber Co., at 
Morristown, and has accepted a _ position with the 
Shevlin Carpenter Lumber Co., as superintendent of its 
line of yards in North Dakota. Mr. and Mrs. Small 
will retain their residence here, as the performance of his 
new duties will bring him to Morristown and vicinity 
very often. 

At Turton, C. E. Likins has assumed the managership 
of the local yards of the Atlas Lumber Co. He suc- 
ceeds Charles Gaukle, who has been transferred to Wes- 
sington. 

The Atlas Lumber Co. has purchased the site of the 
former Independent Lumber & Hardware Co. at Groton, 
whose place of business was burned down last season, 
and will occupy the same site with the local yards of 
the Atlas company. 

Judge S. S. Lockhart, of Milbank, has received word 
from his son, John Lockhart, that he had severed his 
connected with the lumber company with which he had 
been associated at Wausau, Wis., and had gone into 
the lumber business on his own account at Sheboygan, 
Wis., under the name of the John G. Lockhart Lum- 
ber Co. 

The Botsford Lumber Co., of Winona, Minn., which 
recently purchased the entire business of the Laird- 
Norton Co., has taken possession of the local branch 
of the latter company, which has maintained a yard in 
Watertown since 1878. Gale Whiting, for some time 
manager of the local yard, will continue as manager 
under the new ownership. 





FROM NORTH DAKOTA. 


Farco, N. Daxk., March 4.—The Beidler-Robinson 
Lumber Co. held its semi-annual business meeting at 
its headquarters at Mayville last week. Francis Beidler 
of Chicago and the late W. H. Robinson were the 
founders of this organization. One of the important 


matters to come up at the meeting was in regard to the 
W. H. Robinson estate. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Francis Beidler, Chicago; vice-president, Frank 
Stevenson; secretary, H. T. Alsop, Fargo. The affairs 
of the concern are in excellent condition and the offi- 
cials look forward to a most prosperous year. 

At the recent convention of the North Dakota Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, the new vice president, P. N. 
Putnam, of Carrington, paid a remarkable tribute to 
the traveling salesmen in the lumber trade. Mr. Put- 
nam has been in the lumber business since 1878 and 


for 26 years has been doing business in this State. He 
said: 
Lumber salesmen are the only commercial travelers who 


have kept up the standard of worth and efficiency that 
obtained 25 years ago. This is the day of specializing 
along every line, and in many trades there are various 
specialty salesmen. We hear it said also that the traveling 
man is no longer the competent, efficient personage he was 
a quarter of a century ago, but this cannot be said of lum- 
ber salesmen, They are today just as capable as they 
were when I first started in business. This is one line 
where a man to make a success at salesmanship needs 
more than a grip and an order pad. He must be thor- 
oughly conversant with every phase of the lumber business. 

Mr. Putnam also stated that in his opinion the sales- 
man was of vital importance in the lumber business and 
he gave illustrations showing what assistance a live 
salesman was to a dealer. 

Construction work in North Dakota is fast getting 
under way and before the end of the month will be 
in full swing in all parts of the State. There will be 
a lot of building at Devils Lake this year. The Devils 
Lake school board is about to close a deal for the site 
for a new high school which will be erected this year. 
Joseph Wickert will build a three-story and basement 
office and store building. A new two-story furni- 
ture store is being constructed by Davis Rubin. There 
will also be considerable public improvements. 

The electric light station at Casselton is being en- 
larged and a new 20-horsepower gas engine and dynamo 
being installed. At Barney, John Weltrizen will soon 
start work on a three-story and basement store build- 
ing. A large frame warehouse is to be erected by Jens 
Peterson at Milnor. Work has been started on the 
excavation for a two-story building for Deitz & Murray 
at Wahpeton. At Dickinson the Elks will erect a 
$75,000 building in the Spring. The Leland Hotel 
at Minot is to be remodeled and a large addition added 
with other improvements. A movement foot to 


is on 
construct a farmer’s elevator at Dwight. 


~~ 


QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 

DENVER, CoLo., March 4.—Fire supposed to have 
started from a small stove kept in the shed destroyed the 
Herbert Schwab ‘sawmill and its contents, at Afton, 
Wyo., a few nights ago. The resulting loss was $2,000. 
The lumber in the yard was uninjured. 

The Service Timber Co. is a proposed corporation 
which plans to own valuable timber land in Routt County 
and operate a mill and extensive manufacturing plant 
at Steamboat Springs, on the Moffat Road. J. B. 
Conger, a lumberman of Lincoln, Nebr., was at Steam- 
boat Springs last week promoting the interests of the 
organization, which asks the cooperation of the citizens 
of that place in securing an island adjoining the town 
for a millsite, and also that they shall subscribe to 
$10,000 bonds of the company. These requests will un- 
doubtedly be complied with. The company will own 
free and clear, except liability on bond issue, 2,040 
acres of timberland on Service Creek in Routt County, a 
suitable millsite, and a new and up-to-date sawmill and 
manufacturing plant, with a capacity of sawing, drying 
and finishing 30,000 feet of lumber a day. The state- 
ment was also made by Mr. Conger that the mill would 
be able to turn out 9,000,000 feet of finished lumber 
annually, and that it was the intention of the company 
to begin construction work in June and have the mill 
in operation by October 1. 








A WELL QUALIFIED EXECUTIVE. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 


has rapidly extended his lumber interests, becoming in 
1908 president of the concern of which he had been 
secretary and treasurer since 1901. 

Almost from his entry into the lumber business Mr. 
Parker has taken an active part and interest in asso- 
ciated work of lumbermen. In 1902-1903 he was presi- 
dent of the Saginaw Valley Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and since 1901 he has been trustee of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. He has, there- 
fore, for more than a decade been in the closest sym- 
pathy with the work of the organization of which he now 
is the chief executive. The Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 
of which he is president, has a large business in white 
pine lumber, rough and dressed, boxes, sash, doors and 
blinds, window frames and moldings, handling as much 
as 75,000,000 feet annually of these manufactured prod- 
ucts in mixed and straight carloads, and this concern 
has been a pioneer in this branch of the lumber business. 

Mr. Parker has taken an active interest in social, 
educational and financial affairs of his home town. He 
has been since 1901 a director of the First National 
Bank, of Bay City; during 1905 and 1906 he was a 
school trustee, and he has been for some time vestryman 
of Trinity Church, of Bay City. He is a member of the 
Bay City and Saginaw clubs, of the Bay City and Sagi- 
naw Country clubs, and of the Harvard Club of New 
York City. 

Franklin Eddy Parker married Mary Beecher 
Bishop, March 23, 1892, and of this union three chil- 
dren have been born, Franklin E., jr., Mary B. and 
Laura L. 
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This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of 


Loans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timberland bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 
Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
x Com. Nat’! Bank Bldg., 
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Clark and Monroe Sts. 


Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $17,000,000 


WM. A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, J. FLETCHER FARRELL, 











Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD, 
Assistant Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 


THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY. 
We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and individuals 


and endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by per- 
sonal and courteous attention to our customers. ‘ 








FINANCIAL SERVICE 


FOR THE PARTICULAR NEEDS 
OF YOUR LUMBER BUSINESS. 


The Colonial Trust & Savings Bank is in a 
position to serve the financial interests of 
your business most advantageously. 


It has associated with it directors who are now 
actively interested in the lumber business. 


Timber Bonds. Bought and Sold. 


Trustees to Issues. 


COLONIAL Trust 
& Savings BANK 


137 South La Salle, North East Corner Adams 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF OUR SERVICE 
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== Amounts From $100,000 Up. a 
We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 
= We now control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to Iumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of Iumbermen, and to meet them, 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Canadian and American 


TIMBER BONDS 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States timber, secured 
by first mortgages. Proceeds can be used 
to enlarge operations, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. Bonds payable seri- 
ally at definite periods. 

Detailed reports of cruises of timber in any 
part of the world, made by cruisers of experi- 
ence. 


Correspondence Invited. 


LUMBERMEN’S TRUST CO., 


LIMITED. 
Metropolitan Building, VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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Market Conditions Unchanged—Building Construction 
Cost Greater than Last Year—Philadelphia to be 
Boomed as World’s Greatest Port. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 4.—Shipments of overdue 
lumber are still held up by adverse weather conditions. 

Market conditions have remained practically un- 
changed. Receipts of lumber have been a little heavier, 
most of the water shipments that were frozen up en 
route having now reached here, but these have been 
cleared out as soon as received, and stocks are low 
although local demand has hardly started yet. 

In the hardwoods, plain oak continues to lead, being 
very firm, with little offered. Quartered oak is strength- 
ening. All the others are in demand, equal to the 
present supply, except poplar and bass. Several con- 
cerns report being practically sold out of low grades. 

Yellow pine is still very scarce, and price is erratic 
on the scattered offerings. North Carolina roofers and 
box are still scarce, but the market on flooring seems 
to be a little easier. 

Hemlock, spruce, cedar, and shingles and lath are 
firm and in good demand. 

The report of the bureau of building inspection for 
February shows an increase in the cost of new work 
as compared with the corresponding month of last year. 
The figures show 520 permits for 795 operations, repre- 
senting an outlay of $2,029,385. The February, 1911, 
figures were 517 permits for 898 operations, costing 
$1,912,635. Although the totals so far this year show 
a falling off of about $1,250,000, this discrepancy will be 
more than made up during March, when the permits for 
the Stock Exchange, Manufacturers’ Club and large com- 
mercial buildings will be taken out. During February 
there were 290 dwellings begun, at a cost of $561,850. 

Mayor Blankenburg has outlined to the interested 
trade bodies some of the details of his plans for the 
booming of this port, and, in general, they have met 
with hearty approval. A part of the plan is the opening 
of a campaign for the purpose of advertising Phila- 
delphia abroad as one of the world’s greatest ports. 
Much is expected in this way from the Twelfth Interna- 
tional Congress of Navigation, which will open in this 
city on May 23, and the communications with foreign 
countries relative to that meeting will be made the car- 
riers of ‘‘community building’’ matter. 

Local shippers are pleased with the assurance given 
by President Taft to N. B. Kelly, secretary and traffic 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce, that in case the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has no jurisdiction 
over the proposed domestic steamship lines operating to 
Panama, he will urge legislation to prevent ownership 
of these lines by the railroads, thus leaving open a 
genuine competition. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange is making plans for a 
more elaborate annual meeting than heretofore, with the 
entertainment part more prominent, and a number of 
unique features incorporated. The March meeting of 
the Exchange has been postponed from the regular date 
of March 7 to March 14 on account of the meeting of 
the National Wholesalers. 

A fire which started in the carriage house of the Charles 
Este Co.’s lumber yard threatened large piles of seasoned 
lumber near the building, and caused a loss of $1,500. 

Mrs. Charles P. Maule, wife of the well known lumberman 
of that name who is secretary and treasurer of the retailers’ 
association and treasurer of the Exchange, was painfully 
injured by a falling plank while passing the new Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, which is in the course of construction at 
Broad and Walnut Streets. The plank struck Mrs. Maule 
on the head and temporarily stunned her, but she is now 
improving. 

The Central Mill & Lumber Co., of Harrisburg, has closed 
out its stock and is offering its plant for sale since the 
death of its manager, B. H. Engle. 

Sidle Bros., of Marysville, will soon start to manufacture 
oak lumber and ties on a recently acquired tract. 

Harrison W. Allen, of the Ellwood Allen Lumber Co., 
with his wife, is spending a few weeks in Florida, where 
he is studying the subject of cruising houseboats of which 
there are many at this time of the year. He is much inter- 
ested in the subject, and is building a similar craft in his 
lumber yard. 

J. S. Lowry & Sons of Ardmore Junction have about com- 
pleted their new yard, and will soon be ready for business. 

Frederick H. Mehl, of Smedley & Mehl, of Ardmore, has 
recently returned from a trip to Bermuda. 

William N. Lawton, formerly of the firm of Howes, 
Lawton & Russell, has associated himself with Currie & 
Campbell. ; 

Louis A. Nagle, a retail lumberman of Ogontz, has been 
appointed receiver for the Par Sil Metal Co., which is in 
difficulty with its stockholders. 

J. Gibson Mcllvain is spending about six weeks in Florida, 
indulging in his favorite pastime of fishing. 

J. G. Wells, who recently left the J. S. Kent Co., has 
again taken up the coal field and New York State territory 
for them. Jacob Eisenberger, a prominent manufacturer of 
Evergreen, N. C., was in town last week. 





IRON CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirTsBuRGH, Pa., March 5.—This evening a special 
car attached to the Pennsylvania express for Louisville 
carried one of the best delegations of Pittsburgh whole- 
sale lumbermen that has ever gone out of the city. The 
passengers consisted of E. V. Babcock and Mrs. Bab- 
cock, C. L. Babeock, L. T. Morlan and Mrs. Morlan, 
J. G. Criste, Louis Germain, R. D. Baker, J. C. Dongest, 
Alex Willson, Edward Eiler, I. F. Balsley, B. Cross, 8. 8. 
Henderson, of Brookville, Thomas E. Coale and Mrs. 
Coale, of Philadelphia, and several well known lumber 
buyers of the Pittsburgh territory. 

There is a good deal to make the average Pittsburgh 
lumberman feel good-natured these days. On the whole, 
things look better than for some time past. Inquiries 
are strong and the changes in prices are of an upward 


trend. The situation is healthy in manufacturing and 
industrial lines, while mining and coke fields are taking 
their share of stocks. With an expected improvement 
in building this spring, the outlook points to one of 
the best seasons in some years. 

G. C. Adams, vice president of the Duquesne Lumber 
Co., returned from an extended trip into the South last 
week where he looked over mill operations generally, 
and the condition of stocks. Mr. Adams also visited 
the company’s holdings at Bramer, Tenn., where new 
mills are expected to be in operation for the first time 
this week, weather conditions having delayed an earlier 
start. Rex Flinn, of this company, is at the Bramer 
mills at present, pushing operations along as rapidly 
as possible. 

O. H. Babcock, of E. V. Babeock & Co., returned 
this week from an extended trip West and reports busi- 
ness in excellent condition. Prices are firm and interest 
in the market increasing on the part of buyers who 
have little stock on hand but anticipate a steady rise in 
values as the season advances. 

L. T. Morlan, of the Morlan-Ricks-Hughes Co., is 
busy looking after general trade. Mr. Ricks, who has 
been ill, expects to be in harness again within a week 
or 10 days. The company reports a very fair demand 
for all grades of lumber, especially for cypress and 
hardwoods. ; 

The J. C. Dongest Lumber Co. sees excellent pros- 
pects for buying this spring. Mining and manufactur- 
ing trades appear stronger in the market each week. 
The yard trade is awakening and some active buying is 
reported. Mr. Dongest is with the Pittsburgh delegation 
at the Louisville convention this week. 

B. W. Cross, Pittsburgh office manager of the Thomas 
E. Coale Lumber Co., reports a very fair demand for 
lumber and an improvement in spring trade conditions. 

President R. D. Baker, of the Empire Lumber Co., 
went to Louisville this week and will stay over to 
see and hear everything about lumber. His company 
is getting its share of the current trade and reports 
steady prices. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH ToNAawanpa, N. Y., March 5.—Announcement 
was received today from State Engineer and Surveyor 
John A. Bensel that he has decided in favor of lift 
bridges over that section of the barge canal between 
its junction with the Niagara River at Tonawanda and 
Pendleton, a distance of 12 miles. With the assurance 
of the removal of all overhead obstructions to naviga- 
tion on that part of the stream the local trade organiza- 
tions will now make an effort to have the Government 
deepen the channel so that lake vessels can navigate it, 
thus insuring much needed wharfage for lumber and 
other industries. Lumber dealers state that the Tona- 
wandas would then become a greater distributing point 
than now and other extensive industrial development 
would accrue. 

The car shortage has eased up to such an extent that 
dealers report little cause for complaint for means of 
getting rail shipments forward. 

Asa K. Silverthorne, of Silverthorne & Co., has re- 
turned from a trip of several weeks to the company’s 
yellow pine mills in Mississippi and Louisiana. He 
reports an excellent volume of business. The export 
trade is taking an unusual amount of stock and increas- 
ing building operations in the South are helping to create 
a demand which has seldom been experienced. 

B. F. Jackson, of the Haines Lumber Co., is back 
from an extended trip to Baltimore and eastern points. 
He returned with an optimistic view of the prospects 
for a good business as soon as the weather opens sufti- 
ciently to permit of outdoor building. At Baltimore a- 
better demand was noted than in the East. 

White, Gratwick & Mitchell are now the sole owners 
of the steamer Ed. Smith. The vessel was purchased 
at marshal sale Thursday for $6,000, the amount of the 
claims filed against the boat. The steamer will con- 
tinue carrying lumber for her present owner, towing 
the barges Iron City and Grace Holland. 

The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. has just closed 
a big sale of its special brand of red cedar shingles, 
consisting of 270 carloads, for distribution by one 
dealer in the South. The deal was made by F. A. Hof- 
heins, president of the company, who is spending sev- 
eral weeks in Florida. . 

Wallace G. Palmer, James S. Thompson, of Thomp- 
son, Hubman & Fisher, and Maurice N. Bingham, of 
McLean Bros., have been appointed on the local com- 
mittee to arrange for the celebration of 100 years of 
peace between England and the United States. 

















FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, March 5.—Buying has been on a conserva- 
tive basis and purchases ahead have been few and far 
between. ‘The price situation is fairly well controlled 
but buyers are not much inclined to anticipate wants. 

The building situation promises well for the spring 
and from suburban sections encouraging reports are ema- 
nating. In the borough of Queens activity has already 
started and in one section there, Forest Hills, 120 new 
houses are to be erected at a cost of over $1,000,000. 
Other parts of that borough are contributing to a good 
activity. Twelve permits were issued in Manhattan last 
week for projected buildings amounting to $1,334,000; 
15 in the Bronx, $451,000; 71 in Brooklyn, $455,000; 122 
in Queens, $376,000, and 14 in Richmond, $77,400. 

The New York Central and New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroads Cos. are to build a hotel in the new 
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Grand Central Terminal district at a cost of $5,500,000. 
The Adams Express Co. is also filing plans for a 30- 
story building which, with cost of land, will involve $10,- 
000,000. 

A hearing was held last week by Judge H. M. Sum- 
merville, president of the Board of United States Gen- 
eral Appraisers, in the matter of importers of wood pulp 
and print paper from Russia, Great Britain and other 
foreign nations, who are seeking free entry of pulp paper 
on the theory that they are entitled to enjoy rights equal 
to those of Canada under the ‘‘most favored nation’? 
clause. The hearing was adjourned until March 13 when 
counsel for both sides will submit briefs and argue orally. 

The Seacoast Lumber Co., wholesaler, of 1 Madison 
Avenue, is liquidating its business as its cut of cypress 
has been exhausted. W. S. Hoffstra, of the company, 
will continue in the wholesale spruce business at the 
same address, and will handle the output of Price Bros., 
of Quebec, Que., in which concern he is interested. C. W, 
Brownson, of the Seacoast Lumber Co., will be associated 
with Mr. Hoffstra. Mr. Brownson reports the outlook 
for Canada spruce as very good. He says that, while 
buying for spring requirements has not yet asserted 
itself, indications point to an early revival of trade. 

W. M. Crombie & Co., white, Idaho and North Caro- 
lina pine wholesalers, of 81 New Street, have arranged, 
through E. H. Lemay, a large manufacturer of Montreal, 
Que., whose stock they handle in this market, to distrib- 
ute the white pine cut of McLachlin Bros., of Arnprior, 
Ont. This cut is about 50,000,000 feet a year and places 
W. M. Crombie & Co. in excellent position to handle busi- 
ness for this class of lumber. 


A special car was attached to the St. Louis Flier on 
March 4 for members of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association who made a trip to Louisville, Ky., to 
attend the annual meeting. A number of Philadelphia 
wholesalers also accompanied the New York party. 

Chester EF. Korn, president of the Korn-Conklin Co., 
wholesaler at Cincinnati, Ohio, sailed last week on a 8- 
month business trip to Europe. 

F. C. Price, of Price, Coster & Hecker (Inc.), wholesale 
mahogany, veneers, etc., 52 Broadway, is on a trip to 
South America, where he is looking after the company’s 
interests in the way of shipments and operations. 

L. A. Borthwick, formerly with Hamilton H. Salmon & 
Co., has been appointed eastern representative for Young 
& Cutsinger, of Evansville, Ind., wholesalers of hardwoods. 

Lynde Palmer, wholesaler of Pacific coast woods, of 71 
Beaver Street, is arranging to remove his offices to 1 Madi- 
son Avenue. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burra.o, N. Y., March 6.—A committee of five mem- 
bers of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange has been ap- 
pointed to arrange for the hearing on stopover privi- 
leges on lumber shipments, which will be held before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington on 
March 28. The committee consists of: F. W. Vetter, 
chairman; R. D. McLean, Orson E. Yeager, A. W. 
Kreinheder and M. M. Wall, president of the ex- 
change. The committee has held several meetings and 
. it is expected that a large delegation will go to Wash- 

ington. 

M. M. Wall said in an interview on the subject: 

This is a matter of vital and grave importance to Buffalo, 
and for two days we have been formulating plans and 
arguments which will be presented at the hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Washington. The dis- 
continuance of this stopover privilege would be a hard blow 
to the lumber interests of Buffalo and the frontier. 

For a number of years the lumbermen of Buffalo have 
been allowed the stopover privilege. Recently the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission practically decided to eliminate 
the stopover privilege. The lumber interests of the city 
immediately took up the matter and appealed to the commis- 
sion for a further hearing in the matter. The commission 
then decided to reopen the case and set March 28 as the 
day for the reopening. We will show the commission 
where, if the privilege is discontinued, the lumber business 
of Buffalo will suffer to a great extent. 

Lumbermen regard the increased amount of building 
going on and in prospect as evidence of the greater 
amount of civic spirit as compared with the compara- 
tive apathy that prevailed two or three years ago. They 
give the Chamber of Commerce credit for the awaken- 
ing that has occurred in business. No better illustra- 
tion is afforded than the building figures for February, 
which show a total cost of permits of $1,228,000, as 
compared with $245,000 for the same month last year. 
This gain is one of the largest, if not the largest, of 
any city of size in the country. 

The building department states that the outlook for 
a big year is very good and that the total cost of 
buildings this year should run way ahead of any previous 
year in the history of the city. The increase for 
February is about 400 per cent. 

When James B. Wall entered into office as police 
commissioner March 1 he was presented with a pro- 
fusion of roses and cut flowers by the lumbermen, offi- 
cials of the police department, the Buffalo Ad Club 
and members of the Chamber of Commerce. A delega- 
tion from these various interests was present to extend 
congratulations and Mr. Wall responded in a short 
speech. 

L. P. Graves, of Graves, Manbert, George & Co., leaves 
on Saturday for a vacation of about a month at Pine- 
hurst, Ga. Mr. Graves returned last week from a trip to 
the operations of the firm at Byng Inlet, Ont. W. E. Big- 
wood, the Toronto member of the firm of Graves, Bigwood 

Co., has gone for a six weeks’ trip through the 
Mediterranean. 

W. L. Sykes, president of the Emporium Lumber Co., 
has returned from a vacation of several weeks with his 
family, during which they visited Porto Rico. 

. M. Betts & Co., who are carrying a general assortment 
of shop and better grades of California and Washington 
lumber, report a good number of orders for western lumber. 
Oliver J. Veiling, the eastern representative, has returned 
from a trip to Bermuda. 

e A. J. Chestnut Lumber Co. is now selling the output 
of the Matson Manufacturing Co., Johnson, N. H., and 














reports that orders are coming in pretty freely for beech, 
birch and maple flooring. 

. H. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., has gone to Duluth to look 
over the white pine situation. The firm expects to buy its 
usual large quantity of that wood, as well as hemlock, this 
season. 


Palen & Burns have been getting a very fair number of 
orders for white and yellow pine recently. They expect to 
be quoting lake-and-rail rates on shingles this week. Hardly 
any clears or stars remain in the market from last season, 

H. S. Janes, of the American Forest Co., has returned 
from a trip through New England and is spending some time 
at his Buffalo office. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 4.—Cold weather is still hold- 
ing up building developments and as a consequence is 
limiting retail business. With even these conditions to 
face the yards are buying in expectation of an early 
and prosperous spring trade. The wholesale offices 
report a gradual but healthy growth in business with 
inquiries which would indicate a very good line of trade 
within the next few weeks if weather conditions permit. 

A general car shortage has held back a large amount 
of business. This has not only been felt in shipments 
from the South and other points, but likewise from local 
points. The inability to procure cars has had a general 
tendency to limit business to a considerable degree. 

Local dealers are doing as much as possible to help 
the general condition of affairs and have been holding 
meetings regularly every Saturday, informally discuss- 
ing the cost of handling lumber and millwork with an 
idea of gradually bringing to the minds of those doing 
the figuring that for a long time they have been selling 
their stocks at too low a price. 

Youngstown dealers were recently enlightened along 
the lines of credit losses and kindred subjects by an 
address of President A. C. Klumph, of the Ohio Lumber- 
men’s Credit Association. Following this the dealers of 
that city have decided to organize for a general better- 
ment in local trade looking toward the saving of the 
large amount that heretofore has been lost on poor 
credits. A permanent organization for this purpose is 
expected soon. 

The Central Lumber Co. states that demand for hem- 
lock has been most encouraging of late and that there 
is a badly broken condition of stocks in the North. Asa 
consequence prices are very firm and the scarcity of 
yellow pine is having a tendency to make that stock 
firm also. 

J. C. Swan, of Duluth, and Joseph Miksak, of the Pilsen 
Lumber Co., Chicago, were visitors last week. 

E. E. Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co., who has been spend- 
ing a vacation in Cuba and Florida, and E. G. Fisher, of the 


Fisher & Wilson Co., who has been in Honolulu, have re- 
turned home. 

The Quintette Club, composed of representatives of five 
local yards, recently enjoyed a most pleasant evening. 
After a dinner at the Lumber Club house the members and 
their ladies enjoyed the performance at the Hippodrome. 
The club is planning on several like entertainments, 

Cc Foote, of the C. H. Foote Lumber Co., and Mrs. 
Foote, are on an extended trip through the South. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Commission to Report on River and Watershed Condi- 
tions—Big Army of Woodmen Employed in State’s 
Lumber Industry. 


Banoor, ME., March 2.—The International St. John 
River Commission, which has been engaged in making 
a complete examination of conditions existing along the 
St. John River, together with securing important data 
in relation to the conservation of water on the river, 
will meet in Bangor at an early date, when reports 
from the board of consulting engineers employed by the 
commission will be submitted. This report will include 
data in relation to the watershed of the river, the 
amount of the present storage, the amount of possible 
storage, the location of dam sites for conservation pur- 
poses and data in relation to possible power development 
on the river. The amount of water to be conserved and 
other improvements to be made to preserve the interests 
of the lumbering industry, particularly the driving of 
logs down the river, are important features which will be 
taken up in this report. 

Eight million dollars will be required to pay the army 
of lumbermen at work in the forests of northeast 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont and the Provinces 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia this winter. In this 
army of loggers are 55,000 men and 18,000 horses. The 
fruits of their work will be 2,000,000,000 feet of pine, 
cedar, spruce, hemlock and birch. In Maine the har- 
vests for the pulp mills will reach the total of 350,000,- 
000 feet this year. The amount cut for sawmills will 
not be far from 350,000,000 feet. 

It now looks like ‘‘six weeks sledding in March’’ 
in northern and eastern Maine, for on March 1 from 
twelve to eighteen inches of snow fell over the entire 
logging regions. Lumbermen say that this winter has 
been one of the most favorable for logging in the last 
twenty years, the early part bringing ideal conditions 
for cutting and yarding and the latter part for hauling. 

















NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., March 4.—The steamship Norheim 
arrived in Boston last week from Mexico with 295 ma- 
hogany logs amounting to about 500,000 feet. 

The lumberyard of C. A. Pullen & Co., Attleboro, 
Mass., was badly damaged by fire February 29. The 
loss is estimated at $150,000 to $200,000. 

Building contracts awarded in New England since 
the first of the year amount to $16,396,000, as com- 
pared with $14,152,000 for the corresponding period 
last year and $15,647,000 for the corresponding period 
during 1910. These figures show that there is more 
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Before You Sell or Buy 
Timber 


make sure you know what you have to sell or buy, The 
guessing method of the cruiser may be right sometimes 
but ten to one it’s 50% away from the truth. What you 
need is exact knowledge such as our caliper method of 


timber measurement gives. We don’t guess, we measure. 
From our forest maps you can tell just the character, 
amount and location of the timber in question. You 
aren’t taking chances. 


Send for Book 
“Applied Forestry’’ 


Let us give you an idea of the service we can render 
and show you what we have done for other concerns of 
prominence during our long forestry experience. The 
book is sent free on request if you write on your business 
letterhead. 


Appleton & Sewall Company 
FORESTERS AND SURVEYORS 
NEW YORK. 








166 Fifth Avenue, 








—THE— 


American -Credit Indemnity 
Company 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- 
cessive loss through insolvency of customers. 

The stupendous amount of annual loss by 
bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $7,265,000,00. 





. 


415 Locast St., 
ST. LOUIS. 


302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
¢ 


Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO. 











Successful 
Business Men 


owe their prosperity largely to the fact that they 
keep in close touch with every phase of their 
business. We make it part of our business 


to systematize book-keeping methods so as to 
save labor and time and place you in easy 
touch with the conditions of ~ department. 


We solicit correspondence and will be pleased to 
give any information desired about our service. 


The International Audit Co. 


413 Merchants Loan & Trust Building 
CHICAGO 








In your search for the most 

practical course in Forestry 

and Logging for your boy 
WRITE 


WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS, 


MUNISING, MICHIGAN. 























TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


British Columbia 
A Specialty 


W. P. KETCHAM 


514 Stock Exchange, 
CHICAGO, - ILL. 
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A Modern Sash 
and Door Plant 


erected at Kansas City within the past year at a total 
cost of $1,000,000 — every cent of which was judi- 
ciously spent by men who, from thirty years’ practical] 
experience in the manufacture of sash and doors, knew 
the business from A to Z—has marked a new era in 


the building field of the entire South, Southwest and West. 


White Pine Sash 
Doors and Millwork 


is specialized and with the latest, modern, labor saving 
machinery, perfect organization and the close personal 
attention of the originators of this factory, quality, 
right price and prompt service is insured. 


We want to quote you on straight or mixed carloads of 
sash, doors, glazed or otherwise; hardwood doors, White Pine 
doors, painted doors, veneered doors, and all kinds of trim 
and millwork. 


Western Sash & 
Door Co., sss ast. 











{To THE END OF TIME | 


You will be judged by your acts. If you prefer 
not to be misjudged, send in a 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


Its smooth edges; its genuine elegance will tell the 
character of man you are. Nothing else like it. 
qd, Used by the men who care for 
appearances and who command 
big pay. It ought to be 
used by you. 








Our 
Smart 


Cards 
Send to-day A 
forsample tab 
of engraved 
cards, and get 
right in the 
card line. 


in 
CASE 
OTEEL COMPANY 


. 
PITTSBURGH. PA 
FISHER BUILOING 
cA 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Sole Manufacturers 
ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 
aio East Adams Street, Chicago 
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KEEP TAB ) 


ON YOUR 


CREDITS 


Giving credit to those 
only who will make 
good 1s an important 
factor in the business profits. You can know 
who’s who by subscribing to our 


Red Book Service 


which furnishes dependable reports 
on the lumber and woodworking 
trade. Write for further information. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
Established 1876 




















20 West Jackson Blvd., 1 Madison Ave., 
Chicago New York 
ETTEI NEES 











interest in building this year than there has been for 
two years or more. 

The Strong & Hale Lumber Co., Portland, Conn., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000. 
The incorporators are John C. Barry, John A. Dodd, 
Jennie Barry and Annie C. Dodd. 

Roy L. Palmer, of the Palmer-Hunter Co., W. M. 
Hart and William E. Litchfield, Boston hardwood lum- 
ber dealers, are planning to attend the convention of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
at Louisville. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 














New Railroads to Be Constructed—Proposed Lumber 
Mill of Record-Breaking Capacity—Timber Statis- 
tics for 1910-1911. 

VANCOUVER, B. ©., March 4.—The British Columbia 
administration has come out with a definite railway 
policy, after years of preliminary announcement, which 
will provide transportation facilities to interior dis- 
tricts where there is a vast amount of timber. The 
principal line will run from Vancouver north to Port 
George, on the main line of the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
via Howe Sound and Pemberton Meadows. Meanwhile 
several companies have started logging at the head of 
Howe Sound, though the road probably will not be 
ready before 1917. Encouraged by the business of 
transporting these logs to tidewater, the Howe Sound 
& Northern constructed 10 or 15 miles of standard 
gauge railway, and feeders were run to the different 
camps. Further interior and all along to Fort George 
there is good timber, held in expectation of the con- 
struction of a railway. Since the announcement there 
have been many inquiries at the local timber office, and 
it is not unlikely that some of the large holders will 
prepare to exploit their limits. It was thought that 
there would be little development in a timber way 
elsewhere than along the line of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, and one or two large concerns are making 
arrangements to coincide with the opening of this 
transcontinental road for operation. ‘The fact, how- 
ever, that new railways are to be constructed will en- 
hance the value of timber in the northern central in- 
terior. 

What is proposed to be the largest mill in the world 
is to be constructed by the Pitt River Lumber Co. on 
a 20-acre site which has frontage on both the Coquitlam 
and Pitt rivers, about 25 miles east of Vancouver on 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
estimated capacity is 600,000 feet in 24 hours. ‘The site 
was bought from the North American Lumber Co., of 
which H. L. Jenkins is the head. 

A. D. McRae, vice president of the Western Canada 
Lumber Co.’s plant, is inspecting lumber conditions 
in California and the Gulf States. He will return to 
Vancouver about the middle of March. 

J. W. Flanagan, of Chicago, visited Vancouver last 
week and is looking up British Columbia timber propo- 
sitions. 

John Walter, of Strathcona, head of a big spruce 
manufacturing company, who is in Vancouver, states 
that the available supply of timber in the district tri- 
butary to Edmonton and the upper reaches of the 
north fork of the Saskatchewan River is being rapidly 
wiped out, and will all be gone in less than 20 years. 

Capt. Edward McCoskrie, appointed timber inspector 
for the Queen Charlotte Islands, is now making a tour 
of his territory to collect data for the preparation for 
the new forestry bureau of a report on the logging 
and tie-making industries there. 

The total amount of lumber marketed in the Prairie 
Provinces during the year ended March 31, 1911, was 
1,017,524,202 feet, of which about 60 per cent, or 620,- 
000,000 feet, came from British Columbia. One-quar- 
ter of the amount from this Province was shipped in 
from Ontario; the same amount as came from Ontario 
was manufactured in the three Provinces, while British 
Columbia supplied five times as much as came from the 
United States. In addition to lumber, there was also 
imported from the United States 9,000,000 lath and 
2,000,000 shingles. It is estimated that lumber impor- 
tations during the year just ended were much larger. 

A department report gives the following statistics 
of timber products manufactured, sold and in stock by 
holders of timber berths on Dominion lands, cut under 
yearly license during the year ended March 31, 1911, 
and as compared with the year previous: 

Lumber manufactured in 1911, 203,239,661 feet; 1910, 
214,981,743 feet; lumber sold, 1911, 210,120,568 feet ; 1910, 
279,130,546 feet; lumber on hand, 1911, 40,584,365 feet; 
1910, 50,331,689 feet. Timber lands held under license and 
permit in the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
the Northwest Territories and the railway belt of British 
Columbia on March 31, 1911, were: Manitoba, under 
license, 1,037.90 square miles, under permit, 399.31 square 
miles; Alberta, license, 2,196.58 square miles, permit, 67.26 
square miles; Saskatchewan, license, 2,193.83 square miles, 
permit, 371.82 square miles; the Territories, license, 245.02 
square miles, permit, nil; British Columbia, license, 1,926.06 
square miles, permit, 21.18 square miles. 

The King Lumber Co. has won its case in the Su- 
preme Court against the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
which it sued for $140,000 damages to limits caused 


by a fire which spread from the Canadian Pacific - 


Railway right of way. In addition, there will be a 
reference to the registrar to assess any further dam- 
ages. The case lasted 10 days, the jury being out 28 
hours. Ten thousands acres of the company’s timber 
were fire-swept. It is not unlikely that this case will 
be appealed, for other actions are pending the result 
of this. 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Timber Districts of Ungava and Keewatin Territories 
to Be Developed—Greatest Lumber Cut in History 
of Saskatchewan. 

OTTAWA, ONT., March 5.—Portions of Ungava and 
Keewatin have long been known to be heavily timbered 
with a fine quality of spruce, but while these territories 
were managed by the Dominion Government no steps 
were taken to promote development, and up to the pres- 
ent there has not been a sawmill north of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. A bill has been passed giving 140,000 
square miles of Keewatin to Ontario and all of Ungava 
to Quebec. An immediate interest in the exploitation 
of these rich territories has developed. A Boston syndi- 
cate has employed an official of the United States Forest 
Service to explore the Ungava and Labrador coasts and 
river valleys for timber. The Ontario Government is 
making preparations to extend the Temiskaming & North- 
ern Ontario Railway through Keewatin. With the build- 
ing of this road vast areas of spruce situated on rivers 
flowing north will become accessible. 

The complaining about imports of rough American 
lumber is all done by British Columbia lumbermen. The 
prairie manufacturers may for the sake of harmony lend 
their moral support, but the importations are not harming 
their sales. 

The lumber cut for Saskatchewan in 1911 was greater 
than ever before in the history of the Province. Mills 
which are being completed will greatly increase the cut 
in 1912. The timber is all spruce and a ready sale is 
found at $14 a thousand feet. The cost of selling is low; 
the cost of logging is low and the profits are big. As 
a result the forests of Saskatchewan are being rapidly 
cleared off. Ten years will see the end of the accessible 
timber. The cut in 1911 was about 115,000,000 feet. 
No lumber is shipped out of the Province. No high 
grade lumber is produced, nor is there any construction 
timber or hardwood. In Manitoba and Alberta even less 
timber is produced than in Saskatchewan. 

Ottawa Valley Timber Trade Declining. 

The decline of the timber trade of the Ottawa Valley 
is shown by the sale of the timber slides which were 
constructed by the Government at the various falls and 
rapids along the river. These slides are being sold, as 
there is no more use for them. Many of them occupy 
sites capable of power development. 

Ottawa men have secured a charter for a railroad to 
develop the Quimze River valley. The heavy pine has 
been taken out, but the building of the railroad will 
mean the putting in of a large number of small sawmills 
to cut out the second growth spruce and the virgin birch 
and maple. 

E. Stewart, until recently superintendent of forestry 
for the Dominion, has, with A. McLaren, of Buckingham, 
and other lumbermen, formed the National Land & Tim- 
ber Co. Mr. Stewart was one of the prominent promoters 
of the Dominion Saw Mills Co., capitalized at $9,000,000, 
which operates several mills in British Columbia and 
150 line yards on the prairies. 

The Bronson family, for over half a century prominent 
lumbermen of the Ottawa Valley, are the latest to take up 
the manufacture of pulp. The timber on their limits is 
now more suited for pulp than for lumber, and they are 
erecting a ground wood mill at the Chaudiere Falls. 

Car Shortage Cause Delays. 

The shortage of cars this winter has greatly delayed 
shipments of lumber. Several of the largest shippers 
have not been able to get any cars for days at a time. 

There is a proposition on foot to close up the Ottawa 
end of the Rideau Canal. All the local lumber companies 
object strenuously, as the canal provides low freight 
rates to all points in New York State and Vermont. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., March 4.—The trend of permits in 
Winnipeg and other western Canada points indicates a 
brisk building season. The millmen are preparing for 
a big demand. Orders already indicate that there will 
be an active demand from the prairie provinces. The 
total amount of permits issued in Winnipeg in January 
and February is $1,144,060, compared with $680,850 in 
the corresponding two months of last year. The totals 
are not large, but it is to be considered that these are 
the two quiet months of the year in this part of 
Canada. 

There is an enormous amount of railway construction 
work in contemplation in western Canada this year. All 
the big companies are planning, or have planned, for 
numerous branch lines, and a great amount of work on 
main lines. Some of the contracts for the Hudson’s 
Bay Railway have been let, and already prepdrations are 
well under way for that line. The plans of the differ- 
ent roads for 1912 include several hotels, many depots 
and other buildings. It is estimated that more than 
$60,000,000 will be spent by the railways in the west- 
ern provinces during the year. 

The factory of the Nelson Sash & Door Co. was 
burned a few days ago, with a loss of several thou- 
sand dollars, partly covered by insurance. The great- 
est loss will be in connection with interruption to busi- 
ness, as the company has on hand orders to the extent 
of about $300,000 for the coming season. The plant 
will be rebuilt. 


FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 

MONTREAL, QUE., March 4.—Demand is gradually 
improving and prices show a slight upward tendency. 
The near approach of spring has stimulated demand 
for building material. The approach of the opening of 
navigation has also had a tendency to increase inquiries 
from abroad. Reports from the lumber camps indicate 
that the season is proving satisfactory. 
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FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE 








THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND SAGINAW, Micu., March 5.—The weather 
continues cold, no thaw of consequence having visited 
this section since the first of the year, and it is at zere 
now. Conditions for cutting and hauling logs in the 
woods are excellent, there not being an excess of snow 
and the cold makes it easy to maintain ice roads. Some 
small operators have about finished their jobs. The 
main trouble experienced by loggers is moving logs by 
rail. Owing to the severity of the weather railroads 
are crippled by lack of motive power and are unable to 
move logs as expeditiously as desired. This is likely to 
continue until mild weather ensues. 

I’. E. Parker, president of Mershon-Eddy-Parker Co., 
reports that the demand for white pine lumber, boxes 
and manufactured stocks, such as sash, doors, blinds, etc., 
is better than it was a year ago at this time. The prices 
on good white pine lumber are firm, and the surplus of 
box and mill culls which was much in evidence a year 
ago has been entirely wiped out by reason of. the in- 
creased demand, and it greatly strengthens that end of 
the business. Mr. Parker says the box factory, sash, 
door, blind and window frame departments of the fac- 
tory are all busy, having all the immediate work on 
hand necessary to run them full for the next six weeks 
to two months. Inquiry of other concerns shows that 
this condition is quite general in the valley, all of the 
plants having good business booked for some time to 
come. The valley is strong, particularly in box manu- 
facturing plants. 

Railroad conditions, occasioned partly by extremely 
severe weather, are causing lumbermen in the valley no 
little concern. Mr. Parker spoke of it as follows: 

The great problem before us at present is the railroad 
situation. We have never seen such a demoralized condi- 
tion on the part of the railroad companies to take care of 
and handle both outgoing and incoming shipments. Our 
lumber coming in ‘is delayed anywhere from four to eight 
weeks. We are having great difficulty in getting empty cars 
to load our shipments out, and what few cars we do load 
the railroad companies seem to be unable to get through 
to destination in anything like reasonable time. We have 
notified our customers of this condition and asked them to 
be as lenient as possible, and to give us all the time possi- 
ble to deliver their goods. We have appealed to the rail- 
road companies vigorously and often; but they simply lic 
down and claim a condition exists of which they never have 
seen the like. In our opinion this condition exists from 
the policy of curtailment followed by the Michigan rail- 
roads for the last few years, which has resulted in their 
motive power and equipment running down; and with the 
business now on the increase over the preceding two years 
the railroads are entirely unable to cope with the situation. 

We are looking for a rather active spring trade up to 
the time of the political conventions in June and July; 
but expect some falling off in business when the political 
situation gets more active in the fall; but should the elec- 
tion be satisfactory to the business interests, we look for 
next year to be a banner year in the lumber business. We 
find stocks in our customers’ hands the lowest they have 
been for years, and practically all orders received now are 
rush orders. 

Mr. Parker fairly reflects existing conditions and about 
all lumber shippers are in the same fix. 

‘Hemlock manufacturers and dealers report that the 
interest in this commodity is increasing. A better in- 
quiry was developed and while the market is not ad- 
vancing sharply it has manifested much more strength. 
There was manufactured last year in eastern Michigan, 
north of the Saginaw River to the straits of Mackinac, 
inclusive, 153,458,176 feet of hemlock lumber and that 
commodity cuts quite a figure now in the lumbering in- 
dustry, whereas 25 years ago a Michigan lumberman 
would not recognize a hemlock board if he met it face 
to face on the street. It was not regarded as profitable 
to cut hemlock. The two Kneeland-Bigelow mills at Bay 
City manufactured 23,000,000 feet of hemlock, and next 
in this part of the State it was a close race between 
the Salling-Hanson Co., of Grayling, 15,870,233 feet, 
and M. D. Olds, Cheboygan, 16,810,000 feet. 

Barring adverse weather conditions manufacturers of 
hardwood lumber report trade healthy in tone and dry 
stocks of maple, beech, birch sold up closely. 

M. Garland reports that his business is largely in the 
line of repairs of mill machinery. The outlook, how- 
ever, for spring work is encouraging. This concern 
manufactures and ships mill machinery all over the 
country. ; 

Bliss & VanAuken began work in their new iaple 
flooring plant Friday. The plant burned January 2, and 
the sawmill was rebuilt first, and went into commission 
without much loss of time. It is operated day and 
night with about 75 hands. The flooring plant is 148x 
54 on the ground, one story high, and it has a capacity 
about double that of the former factory. A force of 
70 hands is employed. The firm has many orders booked, 
and expects to handle a largely increased business. 

The Richardson Lumber Co. at Alpena has 1,500,090 
feet of logs decked on the railroad in Presque Isle 
County awaiting transportation to Alpena. 

W. L. Churchill, an old-time lumberman, and member 
of the Lobdell & Churchill Co., of Onaway, has been 
elected president of the Michigan Turpentine Co., of 
Bay City, in which he has taken an interest. . It manu- 
factures turpentine and by-products from norway pine 
stumps. 

A. J. Fortier, for the last four years representative 
in the lumber district north of Alpena for the Michigan 
Manufacturing & Lumber Co., of Holly, Mich., has 
withdrawn from that company and has accepted the 
position of manager of the Northern Tie Co., composed 
of Alpena lumbermen. He will buy cedar products for 
the company 

Davia Bowen, surveyor and land cruiser in Cheboygan 
County, has gone to the Gulf States to look over a tract 
of timberland for H. K. Gustin, of Alpena. 


THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


DETROIT, Micu., March 5.—While there has been some 
improvement the last week in shipping conditions, the 
freight car blockade continues to be a very serious 
matter for lumber dealers and manufacturers. The 
Dwight Lumber Co. last week received about 20 of 80 
or more cars that are long overdue, and other concerns 
in the Rouge district have managed to get in a few 
cars each, but the situation is still far from normal. 
Dealers look for the building season to start in with a 
rush almost any day and those whose stocks have run 
low will be hard put to supply their trade unless the rail- 
roads ‘‘come through’’ very promptly. 

Thomas Forman has received word that the mill of 
the Forman-Earle Co. at Heidelberg, Ky., had burned 
to the ground, the loss entailed being about $50,000, 
practically covered by insurance. There was nearly 
5,000,000 feet of lumber in the mill yard and this was 
saved. Mr. Forman left for Kentucky immediately. At 
the offices of the Thomas Forman Co. it was stated that 
there is a possibility that the mill will not be rebuilt in 
that location. However, the matter is under considera- 
tion and a.decision will be reached in a few days. 

M. J. Theisen, who recently resigned from the Arthur 
L. Holmes Lumber & Fuel Co. to engage in business for 
himself, has organized the Standard Lumber Co. and 
with his associates has opened a yard on Mack Avenue, 
in the Fairview district. ‘This section of the city is 
building up very rapidly and in choosing this location 
Mr. Theisen appears to have acted wisely. 

The wholesalers and retailers are getting ready for 
their semiannual ‘‘get-together’’ feast and they plan 
to make it a hummer. It “will take place early in April. 

Mrs. Lucy C. Smith, wife of H. H. H. Crapo-Smith, 
the veteran Detroit lumberman who went into bankruptcy 
several months ago, has taken an appeal to the circuit 
court of appeals at Cincinnati from the action of Judge 
Angell in allowing Attorneys Merriam, Yerkes and 
Simons, who represented the trustee, a fee of $1,500. 
She represents in support of her contention that the fee 
is exorbitant, that the total assets are only $20,000, 
while her claim alone amounts to $52,000. 

Carl Huyette, of the H. W. Harding Lumber Co., will give 
a talk next week before the retailers on his recent trip to 


the Panama Canal, and will illustrate it with lantern slides 
made from kodak pictures taken by him. 


E. IT. Thompson, president of the Detroit Lumber Com- 
pany, has been confined to his home the last week by ill- 
ness, but is recovering. 


Robert Restrick, son of C. W. Restrick, is a father, the 
stork having left a baby boy at his house last night. This 


is the elder Restrick’s first grandchild, and both father and 
grandfather are passing the cigars. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, MicH., March 5.—Inquiries are being 
received in exceptional volume for the season and prices 
remain firm, with indications of a decided strengthen- 
ing in various grades. The car problem has not yet 
been satisfactorily solved, although favorable weather 
has greatly facilitated railway operations. Log trains 
heavily loaded are lined up on each side of the main 
track in an almost continuous string from Powers to 
Menominee and the same condition is said to prevail as 
far north as Keweenaw County. There is still con- 
fusion over cars shipped out weeks ago. Many cars 
loaded with lumber, long overdue, have not yet reached 
their destinations. On the whole, however, dealers in 
this vicinity have been exceedingly fortunate, as the 
main run to Milwaukee and Chicago markets is short 
and direct. : 

The date for the official opening of navigation is 
April 25, but it is hoped that long before this the 
lumber carriers will be in commission. 

Loggers look for an early breaking up of work in 
the woods this spring. They state that, contrary to 
the general opinion, there is not as much snow as usual 
in the woods. Lumbermen who have been in the woods 
a good deal this winter say that the extreme cold has 
taken ‘‘all the life out of the snow’’ and for this 
reason there is little danger of heavy floods this spring. 

On Monday the No. 2 mill of the Sawyer-Goodman 
Lumber Co. went on full night shift. The two mills 
have been running continuously on day shift, with the 
exception of a short shut-down for repairs in November. 
This is the fourth season that the Sawyer-Goodman 
mills have run both day and night shifts. 

The plant of the Prescott Manufacturing Co., of Me- 
nominee, is a hive of industry, a large number of orders 
having been received lately. 

The Dunn mine camp of the Sawyer-Goodman com- 
pany has been closed owing to soft weather and the 
crew and teams transferred to Pembine, where they 
could work to better advantage. 


A. E. Burden has finished his 
Randville. 


Frank Quigley, with a crew of men, is busy unload- 
ing the Escanaba Lumber Co.’s cedar logs, which are 
to be sawed by the White Marble Lime Co. the coming 
season. 

One of the finest chemical plants in the North is that 
being erected at Goodman, Wis., by the Cliffs Chemical 
Co., which is practically owned by the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., Marquette, Mich. Grant T. Stephenson, of the 
I. Stephenson Co., Wells, drew all the plans for the 
new plant and prepared the specifications for the com- 
pany after they were adopted. Mr. Stephenson is a son 
of Senator Isaac Stephenson of Marinette, Wis. 

A portable sawmill has been set up at the Harry 
Dankoler place in Sevastopol across Green Bay from 
Menominee and a large quantity of logs has been banked 


logging operations at 





PINE LOGS OR LUMBER FOR SALE. 


We own and offer for sale on the Maganetawan River, about 
thirty miles from Georgian Bay, in the Township of McKenzie, and 
near Deer Lake Station on the C. & N.O. Ry., twenty-three miles 
north of Parry Sound, approximately seven and a half million feet 
of pine logs, Government Scale. 

Ready for early delivery. Logs can be driven to Byng Inlet in 

about three weeks’ time after drive starts. 

Will sell logs at a price delivéred Byng Inlet, in one or more 
or, 

Will sell the product at mill on Georgian Bay; or, will guarantee 
cost of saw ing and towing. 

The stock is of superior quality. 


75% of Scale 12” diameter and over. 

- 859% of Scale 10” diameter and over. 
95% White Pine, balance mainly Red Pine. 
80% 16’ lengths. * 


Buyers wil! be shown the logs by Mr. R. G. Flanders, Manager, 
who may be reached by letter to Whitestone, Ontario: or by tele- 
phone from Parry Sound from the C. & N. O. Ry. Station. 

Three days will be ample time to make inspection and return to 
Parry Sound. 





lots, 


Further particulars given to prospective buyers. 


HOLT TIMBER COMPANY, LIMITED, 


926 Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
r, Whitestone, Ontario, Canada. 
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Hemlock and Lath and 
Hardwood White Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


LET US QUOTE YOU 


on the next car of Hemlock Lumber, White Cedar 
Shingles, Hemlock and White Pine Lath. 


Large Stock, Straight or Mixed Cars. 





Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. Give us a Trial. 


-WHITE PINE- 


SELECTS and SHOP 
4-4", 5-4", 6-4", 8-4", 10-4", 12-4", and 16-4". 


DRY STOCK 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Sawyer Goodman Company 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 


WHITE PINE——— 


We wish to move the following dry stock: 


1 car each 6, 8 and 10” “ D” Beteet. 

1 car each 8 and 10” “C” Selec 

2 cars 1x4” and wider, 8’ ““D” end Better. 
3 cars 6-4x12” No. 2 Common. 

lcar 5-4x12” No. 2 Common. 

lcar 6-4 No. ; Fa 

lcar 8-4 No. 3 Sho 

4 cars 6-4""C” and ‘Better NORWAY. 
lear 4-4“C” and Better NORWAY. 


Send us your inquiries. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., Drummond, Wis. 


WHITE 
CEDAR 




















SHINGLES 
TIES, POSTS 
AND POLES 





MENOMINEE WHITE CEDAR CO. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Manufacturers, - - 











TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. 


Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


Lath to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lyndale. 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M.E. Magruder, Manager. 




























The Quality and Service 
of 


Northland’s Pine 


cannot be equalled. 

With an annual production of 125,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


Ja www. 


Northland Pine Company, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








White Pine 


WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN STOCK. 
1”, 114”, 14” and 2” D Select White Pine 
1”, 114”, 114” and 2” No. 1, No. 2 and 


No. 3 Shop, White Pine. 
4” and 6” White Pine Bevel Siding. 


craps CORK PINE 


Factory and Pattern Lumber 1 to 4 inches thick 








WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 

















on the bay shore at that point. A number of buildings 
are to be constructed in that vicinity this year. 


John O. Maxey, president of the L’Anse Bay Lumber Co., 
has returned from a trip to the East. 

In spite of the fact that a railroad no longer runs through 
Grand Marias the little village continues to prosper. It was 
found advisable to suspend operations in the large mill, but 
the smaller mill has been kept running and turning out large 
quantities of lath and shingles. Operations in the big mill 
will be resumed in the spring. 

I. N. Bushong, president of the Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lumber Co., of Gladstone, accompanied by Mrs. Bushong, 
sailed this week from New Orleans on a voyage to Panama. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., March 4.—Traffic conditions 
show improvement, but winter still has too firm a grip 
to permit of much difference in trade. Encouraging in- 
quiries for stock have been received, but actual orders 
are not showing strong, with none expected until spring. 
The furniture manufacturers are not receiving much 
good cheer from their travelers or from the trade. 
Owing to the severity of the weather opening of the 
spring trade has been slow and buyers are taking 
little more than enough to supply current needs. 

The state railroad commission made an important 
ruling last week in the matter of rates on lumber from 
Manistee and Ludington. The ruling was on a com- 
plaint made by the Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. of this 
city, of discrimination .in the rates from Manistee to 
Detroit. The rate from Manistee to Detroit has been 
11 cents a hundred pounds and from Ludington 9 
cents, while the difference in distance is only nine miles. 
The state commission found the complaint well founded 
and ruled that the rate from the two points should be 
the same and not greater than 10 cents, to take effect 
April 1. This ruling will be foilowed by a general 
revision of the rates from the two points to other points 
in the state. 

Newman Erb, the new chairman of the executive 
committee of the Pere Marquette Railroad, and Presi- 
dent William Cotter spent last week in an inspection 
trip over the system. 

Davis A. Wolf, president of the Grand Rapids Lum- 
bermen’s Association, has gone east on a business and 
pleasure trip and expects to be away most of March. 

The C. W. Coit Estate has let contracts for the 
building of six frame houses to cost from $1,000 to 
$1,500 each, the work to begin as soon as the weather 
will permit. This is the first large building contract of 
this character let this season, but several others are 
looked for as soon as the season opens. 

The Builders & Traders’ Exchange, made up of 
building contractors and supply men, with a member- 
ship of nearly 100, has issued a booklet telling why 
the exchange was organized, where it is located and 
what it is doing. The exchange was organized about 
a year ago, and through it the builders and supply 
men have become better acquainted and are working 
together as they never have before. W. G. Martin, 
secretary of the exchange, recently made a tour of the 
State interesting architects in sending their plans and 
specifications here for estimates, and already several 
contracts have been secured. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Milwaukee an Important Sash and Door Center— 
Northern Loggers Take Advantage of Present Favor- 
able Weather Conditions—Sawmills Active. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 5.—Investigation has just 

disclosed the fact that there are fifteen planing mills and 
sash and door plants in Milwaukee, employing more 
than 2,000 workmen. Last year the output of these 
mills was the largest in local history. Shipments were 
made to various other cities, to points in South America, 
and even to the Philippine Islands. 

Logging camps in various sections of northern Wis- 
consin are beginning to break up. Those camps which 
have not completed their season’s work are receiving 
much help from the recent snow and the following cold 
weather. The winter has not been especially favorable 
to loggers, the first part of the season having been han- 
dicapped by the fact that the snow came before the 
swamps and marshes had time to free, with the result 
that the cedar and tamarack cut has been curtailed in 
most localities. 

The sawing season is in full operation at most points, 
with prospects of a long run. The new mill of the 
N. Ludington Co. and the two mills of the Sawyer- 








‘Goodman Lumber Co., of Marinette, have been busy for 


some time. The plant of the Republic Lumber Co., of 
Marinette, has been in operation since February 19. 

The sawmill of the John H. Kaiser Lumber Co., of 
Eau Claire, was placed in operation March 4. The log 
supply is large and a busy season is anticipated. 

Henry Brown has purchased considerable equipment 
from the planing mill of the Chippewa Lumber & Boom 
Co., of Chippewa Falls. 

Negotiations have been closed at Wausau between the 
Werheim Woodwork Co. and John M. Kuebler, whereby 
Mr. Kuebler purchases the plant of the Werheim con- 
cern and organizes a company to take up the manufac- 
ture of sash and doors. The plant will be remodeled 
and enlarged. : 

The W. J. Durham Lumber Co., of Wautoma, has 
completed plans for taking up the manufacture of silos. 
New equipment will be installed in the planing mill, 
and the new line will be placed upon the market within 
the near future. The company has been in business for 
more than thirty years. 

The sawmill of the A. H. Stange Co., of Merrill, has 


been placed in operation on a day shift. F. A. Albrecht, 
formerly superintendent of the factory department, has 
been made superintendent of the mill and yards. 

The big sawmill of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., at 
Washburn, will be in operation just as soon as condi- 
tions are favorable. Superintendent Moore now has a 
crew of men at work making necessary repairs in the 
plant. The mill will be operated on two shifts all 
summer. 

The Paul H. Smyth Lumber Co., recently incorporated 
at Kenosha with a capital stock of $25,000, has closed 
a deal for the purchase of necessary land for yards and 
will begin the erection of buildings and sheds in the 
uear future. 

James T. Gregory, for many years cashier of the Ash- 
land National Bank, of Ashland, has resigned to devote 
his entire time to his timber interests on the Pacific 
coast. 

The sawmill of the M. H. Sprague Lumber -Co., of 
Washburn, is being repaired and placed in readiness for 
the coming season’s cut. The company’s planing mill 
has been in operation all winter. 

A new digester has been installed in the Government 
wood products laboratory at Wausau. A ecarload of 
western woods recently received at the Wausau station 
has been shipped to the United States forestry products 
laboratory at Madison, where it will be used in timber, 
pulp and paper tests. 

All the rights and titles of the lien holders in the 
sawmill of the Antigo Lumber Co., together with several 
lots of the real estate upon which the mill at Antigo is 
built, have been sold to Casper Faust, of Oshkosh, for 
$12,809.54. 

Among recent elections under the Wisconsin work- 
men’s compensation law are the J. 8. Stearns Lumber 
Co., of Odanah and Washburn, with 1300 employees, and 
the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., of Arbor Vitae and 
Hazelhurst, with 250 employees. More than 300 elec- 
tions have been made under the new law. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIs., March 4.—Trade continues much 
the same and cars are more plentiful, so that ship- 
ments have been good, thus removing a large amount of 
lumber from the yards. Cars seem to go through to 
destination very promptly, unless held up at some recon- 
signing point, and the Chicago & North-Western and 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railways are supplying 
cars on their own lines as fast as called for. The Soo 
Line is still unable to do anything, even for shipments 
on their own line. 

A good many cars of white pine are going through 
Rhinelander from mills north of here, and dealers in pine 
report a very good demand. All grades, thicknesses and 
kinds of hardwood seem to sell well, though there is of 
course some variation. Birch is about the slowest and 
hard maple the quickest sale among the leading woods. 
Customers are even taking No. 3 maple, which they 
refused to touch before on account of its weight and 
hardness to mill. Soft elm crating is about out of the 
market and prices have jumped about $1.50 to $2 in 
the last month. The scarcity of this wood has brought 
ash into demand and values are advancing on that also. 

Rock elm has apparently reached the bottom of the 
grade and is on the upturn. While there is no general 
demand, some customers want certain thicknesses and 
grades enough to pay pretty good prices, and these help 
up the more unsalable ones, making a very fair average 
in value. 

Soft elm is selling slowly, at steady quotations, and 
2-inch is very scarce. Black ash seems to be doing 
better than it did last year, when it was a drug in the 
market. Basswood is worth on an average more than 
it was a year ago, because Nos. 2 and 3 are higher than 
they were then. No. 1 and better show no particular 
change. Stocks are very light and if any customer were 


to come into the market for a million feet it would take 


about all the basswood in Wisconsin to fill it. 

Inch birch is getting scarce, slow as the demand is. 
Some of the heavy dealers are almost cleaned out on it. 
The sash and door people are not buying much birch 
and some of them have good stocks. One prominent sash 
and door concern in Wisconsin has 1,000,000 feet of dry 
birch on hand and will not be in the market this year. 

A few contracts have been made between jobbers and 
millmen for 1912 stocks of hardwood, but there seems 
to be no desire for haste on either side. The jobbers 
feel that they can not afford to pay more than they did 
last year and some of the operators feel that they ought 
to have higher prices, and so the matter rests. The 
contracts made so far are on the range of prices paid 
last year. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., March 4.—The Chippewa Lumber 
Boom Co.’s planing mill at Chippewa Falls shut down for 
good last week. Most of the lumber in the yards has 
been sold and it is reported the plant will be removed 
to make room for the proposed Omaha right of way. 

The Arpin Lumber Co. has sold a large tract of land 
near Birchwood for a Bohemian colony. Fifty families 
will come from Milwaukee and Chicago. 

Ski manufacture at Ashland is booming and Manager 
Holter, of the factory in that city, filled his first 1912 
order a few days ago with a shipment to Montana. He 
has orders already this year for about 3,500 pairs. 

The Wisconsin Seating Co. is completing its new ve- 
neer mill at New London and when finished it will 
employ 100 additional men. It is expected that more 
than 2,000,000 feet of logs will be worked up annually 
into veneer and school desks. Most of the machinery 
is in place and the plant will soon be ready to run full 
force. 

The Bissell-Wheeler Lumber Co. has incorporated at 
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Marshfield with a capital of $25,000. Incorporators: 
W. H. Bissell, F. K. Bissell and W. D. Wheeler. The 
vompany will do a general logging, lumbering, manu- 
facturing and mercantile business. Walter H. Bissell, 
Wausau, is president; Frank K. Bissell, Edgar, vice 
president and manager, and W. L. Wheeler, Marshfield, 
secretary and treasurer. The company will specialize in 
hardwood lumber, wholesale and retail. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, Wis., March 5.—The A. H. Stange Co.’s 
sawmill began operation Monday. F. A. Albrecht, who 
was formerly superintendent of the sash and door fac- 
tory, will be superintendent of the sawmill and yards. 

The H. W. Wright Lumber Co. has orders for over 
2,000,000 feet of lumber on its books, its planing mill 
being crowded to its utmost capacity, and notwithstand- 
ing the shortage of cars is shipping about 500,000 feet a 
week. 

G. F. Schultz & Co.’s sawmill in Pine River, which has 
been closed for repairs the last week, resumed operation 
yesterday. The company has enough logs to keep it busy 
for five months. 

Ferd. Ohloff is adding another boiler to his steam 
plant; this will give him about 200 horsepower. His 
mill is cutting from forty to fifty thousand feet a day. 

The Parrish Lumber Co. expects to be through with 
its work in the woods this week. 

W. C. Adams has accepted the position of traveling 
salesman for the A. H. Stange Co. 


MINNESOTA 














THE MINNESOTA LUMBER:-CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 5.—Stronger conditions 
prevail in this market, especially among wholesale deal- 
ers in West Coast lumber products. The situation is 
much firmer, not due to any marked increase in business 
at this end of the line but because the western mills 
have been having a big run of business near at home 
and in the cargo trade. On this account old discounts 
have been withdrawn and wholesalers find themselves 
unable to acquire stock at the quotations that ruled 
a month or two ago. Some of them have been obliged 
to buy on the advanced prices to cover sales made 
around the first of the year, and have had to stand losses 
thereby. This has had a tendency to cause withdrawal 
of cut prices which have demoralized the market, and 
they are getting back to where mills with their own 
‘sales agencies are getting their full share of the busi- 
ness. They report much improvement lately. Some 
large lineyard orders have been placed in the last week 
or two weeks at prices better than prevailed before the 
holidays. 

Cold weather and more snow in the woods give reason 
to believe that logging contractors will be able to 
wind up their operations this season before a general 
thaw spoils the roads. Owing to a late start the extra 
time will be appreciated. 

C. A. Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. and 
allied corporations, returned Monday from an eastern 
business trip of a fortnight’s duration, and will leave 
again this week for the West, to spend some time at 
San Francisco and Marshfield, Ore. 

Charles A. Cassidy, who has represented the Stack- 
Gibbs Lumber Co., of Gibbs, Idaho, in this territory 
for the last seven years, has left Minneapolis for Dover, 
Idaho, to become sales manager for the Dover Lumber 
Co., a leading Inland Empire mill, represented here by 
W. W. Vawter. The interests of the Stack-Gibbs com- 
pany will be looked after here by the T. M. Partridge 
Lumber Co. and H. F. Partridge, of that company, 
is on a visit to the mill in order to become acquainted 
with the stock. 

J. E. Dougherty, with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 
for several years and who started in business for himself 
last January as the J. E. Dougherty Lumber Co., has 
become general manager of the British America Mills 
& Timber Co., with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man. 
This company is a wholesale concern handling the stocks 
of British Columbia mills and selling to retailers in 
western Canada. 

The Botsford Lumber Co., of Winona, recently or- 
ganized with $300,000 capital stock, has taken over the 
line of retail yards in Minnesota and South Dakota 
operated as the Laird-Norton yards, and also the planing 
mill, sash and door factory and retail yard at Winona, 
Minn. O. M. Botsford, president of the new company, 
has been manager of the yards for 12 years. J. D. 
MeMartin, vice president, has been auditor of the 
yards west of Tracy, Minn., and G. F. Steater, secre- 
tary, has been auditor for those east of that place. 

I. Vassautt, special examiner for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, who is in the city taking testimony 
in various rate cases, today received the testimony of 
Henry A. Kennedy, vice-president of the Minnesota Trans- 
fer Railway Co., in the case brought by the West Coast 
Shingle Shippers’ Association, which objects io the $5 
storage charge for shingles unloaded at Minnesota Trans- 
fer awaiting orders as to their destination. The testi- 
mony of Mr. Kennedy, which will be considered in con- 
nection with that received recently at the hearing in 
Seattle, was taken for the railroad company, to support 
its claim that the storage of shingles is not incidental to 
transportation, and that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission does not have jurisdiction. 

A. W. Westerberg, sales manager of the McMullin Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from a combined business and pleasure 


trip to the West Coast, taken for the purpose of getting 
better acquainted with conditions out there. 


H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., who re- 
turned a few days ago from an extended business trip to 
the West Coast, left again last week for the West to look 
after interests there. He reports much increased business 
and a better feeling among western millmen. 

Cc. F. Osborne, of Osborne & Clark, hardwood wholesalers, 
is back from an extended trip to southern hardwood terri- 
tory, during which he bought stocks for the northern trade. 

R. B. Clark, of the J. H. Queal Lumber Co., has gone 
east to spend several weeks. 

William M. Burgan announces the removal of his office 
to rooms 1503-1504, Continental Building, St. Paul. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutTH, MINN., March 6.—The annual meeting of the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. was held at Virginia last 
Thursday afternoon and evening, and business con- 
ditions of the big concern were reported very satis- 
factory. The same directors and officers were re-elected. 
The company’s mills during the fiscal year just ended 
produced in round numbers 200,000,000 feet of lumber. 
The two large mills at Virginia will be shut down 
for a few days, one at a time, to give them necessary 
overhauling, after operating steadily for 18 month’ with- 
out a shutdown. The board of directors is composed 
of Edward Hines and C. F. Wiehe, Chicago; William 
O’Brien and F. E. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul; H. C. 
Hornby, Cloquet; A. D. Davidson and George F. Lind- 
say, Duluth and G. V. Jones, Wausau. The officers are: 
President, Edward Hines; vice president, William 
O’Brien; secretary, H. C. Hornby, and treasurer, F. 
E. Weyerhaeuser. Mr. Hines, after inspecting the com- 
pany’s plants at Virginia, and the logging operations, 
left for Winton, Minn., to inspect the plant of the St. 
Croix Lumber & Manufacturing Co., which he and his 
associates control. 

Logging conditions in northern Minnesota continue 
ideal. Some of the loggers are planning summer opera- 
tions, for the prospects are that the lumber industry, 
will continue to improve, and there is some fear that 
the winter log cut will not be up to expectations held 
earlier in the season. 

The indications point to a movement of lumber down 
the lakes from Duluth that will be somewhat heavier of 
volume this year than last. It is going to be a good 
season for the owners of vessel tonnage. 

The car shortage is not as pronounced as it was a 
few weeks ago. The very long and severe spell of 
cold weather had more than anything else to do with 
the shortage. The Canadian Northern road, which is 
busy trying to handle the surplus wheat on its iine, 
could use a great many more cars. 


The number of cars of lumber reported by the Lake 
Superior Demurrage Association for February was 2,887, 
an increase of about 700 cars over January. The total 
number of cars reported was 36,999, as compared with 
28,223 in February, 1911. There were 23,717 cars coal 
moved, a reduction of about 10,000 cars from the preced- 
ing month and 4,334 cars of grain received, double that 
of the preceding month. 

Railroads report that the market is bare of ties in 
the territory generally referred to as the Duluth dis- 
trict. There has been no change in the prices for ties, 
however. The railroads claim to be well supplied. 

Henry Turrish has gone to the Pacific coast and Idaho 


to look after his extensive lumber and timber interests, 
expecting to be gone about two weeks. 


P. R. Brodziak, of Sydney, Australia, was in Duluth sev- 
eral days the last week interviewing local manufacturers of 
logging machinery of various kinds, with a view to intro- 
ducing it more extensively into his country. He says that 
Australia is progressive in regard to machinery and methods, 
demanding the best. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


CLOQUET, MINN., March 5.—Less difficulty has been 
experienced in obtaining cars during the last week than 
for some time, and the loading crews and planing mills 
at the several plants have accordingly been put on a 
10 hour basis. In spite of short hours and lost time 
during February the volume of shipments for the month 
was very close to normal. 

A good many orders have been taken during the last 
month for future shipment and March starts in with a 
very satisfactory volume of business in sight. Anything 
like favorable weather conditions during the next few 
weeks should insure unusually heavy shipments for this 
month. 

The demand for lath has been especially active during 
the last few months and none of this stock now shows in 
surplus. No. 1 white pine lath, which had accumulated 
in large quantity at the close of the sawing season last 
year, is now sold up very close to green stock and the 
mills will doubtless be shipping heavy stock before the 
new cut is in shipping condition. 

Low grade dimension has been moving very freely and 
stocks of it are considerably less than is usual at this 
time of year. Stocks of No. 1 dimension are good both 
as regards quantity and assortment, with the exception 
of the shorter lengths, which are pretty well cleaned up. 

Oscar Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was in Cloquet last week and spent some time look- 
ing at stock in the various yards. 





‘‘SEATTLE’S SHINGLED HOMES.’’ 


‘¢Seattle’s Shingled Homes’’ is the title of a well 
illustrated booklet that is being put out by the Red 
Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, of Seattle, 
Wash. Aiming to show the supremacy of red cedar 
shingles, it contains illustrations of 30 representative 
Seattle homes, in the construction of which the shingles 
were used. 

The booklet also contains interesting points about the 
merits of red cedar shingles. 
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Offers Box 


Manufacturers 
a Fine Opportunity 


to lay in a supply of com- 
paratively sound good qual- 
ity material -— softer than 
most of the Northern Hard- 
woods and available in 
quantities and at prices that 
should make it an object. 


No. 3 


Ask any of the firms 
listed here for prices on 





RIB LAKE LUMBER Co., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 


1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CoO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 

JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 
DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND 
& LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


c. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
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We are offering 
Special Bargains.nas4 


( Hardwood Flooring 
Yellow Pine and 
Fir Timbers 


We cut annually at our own 
Mills 140,000,000 feet of 


HEMLOCK 




















WHITE PINE 
SPRUCE CHESTNUT 
OAK POPLAR MAPLE 
BIRCH and other HARDWOODS 


Write for Prices. 


E. V. Babcock & Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S.A. 

















Quality and Service 


—a combination hard to beat. 


If you desire these fea- 
tures order some of our 


Penn. and W. Va. 


Hemlock 


LUMBER AND LATH 
Also 
MICH. MAPLE FLOORING. 


Write, Wire or Phone Us. 


Bemis & Vosburgh 


Farmers Bank Bidg., PITTSBURG, PA. 






































Allegheny Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








Write for quotations. 











J. C. Donges Lbr. Co. || ¥- VA- SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
Wholesale Lumber | AND HARDWOODS. 


ice: tiver Building, 
“ae || NORTH CAROLINA AND 


VA. YELLOW PINE. 





Send us your orders and inquiries. 1 














Lunham & Moore 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest despatch from seaboard e handle all classes of cargo, and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 

















On Your Way to the Southlan 


Stop off at Vicksburg, Mississippi, and visit the beautiful his- 
toric National Military Park. Sixty two miles of automobile 
driveway, and over two millions of dollars in monuments. 
Stop at the NATIONAL PARK HOTEL 
one of the best Hotels in the Great South. Opened July 4, 
1911, under the management of Mr. Gaston Saux, formerly of 
The Grunewald, New Orleans. Conducted upon the modi- 
fied European plan. : 

















FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Adverse Weather Affects Retail Trade—Shingle Prices 
Firm—Improving Demand for Red Cedar Siding— 
The Log Situation. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 5.—The lumber and shingle 
market shows no particular changes this week. The 
retail trade has fallen off slightly, probably due to 
weather conditions in the Middle West, but the volume 
of business from factory and railroad buyers is still 
good, and prices are firm. While business has shown 
gradual improvement for two months, volume and price 
in January and February have not been good as the 
corresponding months of last year. Lumbermen are, 
however, looking for better conditions, and from all 
indications spring trade will be active. 

Shingle prices are firm, with no surplus stocks, and 
a good demand. Gradual improvement in shingle prices 
for several weeks has greatly improved the tone of the 
market. Red cedar shingles are constantly being intro- 
duced into new territories, and unless the revival in 
this branch of the trade receives a sudden setback, 
prices probably will advance. 

The market for red cedar siding is steadily im- 
proving, and the advanced price put into effect some 
time ago is holding up well. This is another lumber 
commodity of the North Coast which is gaining in 
favor in parts of the country where it has never here- 
tofore been used. 

Log prices, while not high are firm, with no surplus 
in the water. This is due to the fact that practically 
all the large operators have been curtailing for some 
time. Several new camps will start operations this 
month, but owing to the unfavorable prices, there will 
be no general resuming of operations on the Sound. 

Regarding lumber conditions, E. R. Hogg of the 
Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle, states that while 
there has been a slight falling off in demand the last 
week or so, he does not expect a decrease in prices. As 
no manufacturers have accumulated heavy stocks, Mr. 
Hogg can see no reason for a slump in prices at this 
time. The Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. recently started 
its MeMurray mill after a closedown of over two months, 
but the company’s other mill will not be put in opera- 
tion until market conditions are more favorable. 

A visitor in Seattle this week was W. A. McBurney, 
of the McCloud River Lumber Co., McCloud, Cal. Mr. 
McBurney will spend several days renewing old ac- 
quaintances. 

E. W. Curtis, in charge of the silo department of 
the John Deere Plow Works, Kansas City, Mo., has 
been in Seattle for some time, placing silo orders. Mr. 
Curtis states that his company will use 4,000,000 feet 
of silo stock this year and expects to use over 6,000,000 
feet next year. This is a new department for the 
plow concern, and its business is steadily increasing 
along this line. 

A. T. Armstrong, formerly manager of the Gold Bar 
Lumber Co., Gold Bar, Wash., with his wife has been 
spending the winter in California. He returned to 
Seattle this week, and stated that he was mighty glad 
to get back, as in his opinion the Seattle climate is 
not excelled in Los Angeles, at least. He says that the 
season there has been long, dry and dusty. Mr. Arm- 
strong has not definitely completed his plans for the 
future, but probably will re-enter the lumber business 
in Washington. 

Visitors in Seattle this week were Frank W. Shepard 
and J. G. Wallace, of Minneapolis. Mr. Shepard is 
visiting the Seattle office of the Shepard Traill Co. 
and Mr. Wallace, the Seattle office of the Wallace 
Ballord Co. Mr. Shepard took a trip through the 
northern part of the state on business the last of 
the week, but will return to Seattle in a few days and 
probably will spend a week or so here before returning 
to Minneapolis. 

The M. W. Judd Lumber Co. has taken new offices 
at 1003 White Building, and now has commodious and 
pleasant offices. This is a wholesale lumber and shin- 
gle company, making a specialty of ‘‘ Black Cat’’ brand 
of red cedar shingles. 

D. T. C. Perkins, of the Billings & Perkins Co., San 
Francisco, extensive lumber dealer and shipper, was in 
Seattle this week on one of his periodical trips, spending 
several days in the city. 

Emil P. Secor, commercial agent of the Bureau of 
Manufactures, of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, who was recently appointed by that body to 
make investigations with respect to lumber conditions 
in foreign countries, was in Seattle for three days this 
week. Mr. Secor is now making preliminary investi- 
gations in the United States before going abroad, and 
while in the city he was well received by manufacturers 
of lumber and supplied with the desired information. 
Mr. Secor is an old time lumberman having spent 
16 years in the hardwood business in the South. While 
abroad he will compile statistics concerning the foreign 
lumber trade, and make an effort to uncover new mar- 
kets for American lumber products. This was his first 
trip to the West, and he is delighted, stating that he 
did not realize what a wonderful country it is. He 
left for Washington, D. C., the last of the week, in- 
tending to visit en route Spokane, Potlatch, Kalispell, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Memphis. 

The Washington Cedar Products Co., Seattle, which 
handles a large part of the cedar siding output of the 
State is emphasizing in every way the good qualities of 
this commodity, and is now prepared to prove that cedar 
siding excels all other siding material in the important 


matter of taking paint. William W. Woodbridge, of this 
company, who has been making an exhaustive study of 
the matter, said this week: 

All woods, as you know, vary materially in porosity, and 
in the amount of moisture they contain, even though thor- 
oughly dried. The painter knows three types of wood: 
1—porous wood, such as thoroughly and properly dried red 
cedar; 2—gummy wood; and 3—very moist wood, such as 
unseasoned woods are apt to be. Now, red cedar is the 
most porous of woods now being used for siding purposes ; 
and in painting cedar, the pigments in the priming coat 
are drawn thoroughly into the body of the wood, and a 
paint .surface is made that is more lasting than if made on 
any other siding material. In grammar-school phraseology, 
paint “grabs” on tighter to red cedar than any other wood. 
Another important thing about painting this wood is red 
cedar contains no resinous matter, such as many other 
woods are infested with, and the painter’s torch is never 
necessary. 

Recent fixtures reported this week by the Shipowners’ 
Association of the Pacifie Coast are: Schooner Fred L. 
Sander, Puget Sound to San Francisco $4.75, San Pedro 
$5.25; schooner C. S. Holmes, Puget Sound to San Fran- 
cisco $4.75, San Pedro $5.25; barkentine S. G. Wilder, 
Puget Sound to San Francisco $4.75, San Pedro $5.25; 
schooner William Renton, Puget Sound to San Francisco 
$4.75; schooner Hthel, Puget Sound to San Francisco 
$4.75; schooner Albert Meyer, Puget Sound to San Pedro 
$5.25. 

These charters establish a 25-cent increase in the rates 
to San Francisco and southern California points. Char- 
ter rates have been steadily advancing for some time, 
and it is practically impossible to get tonnage at any 
price for use in the near future. The Australian and 
oriental trade is excellent in point of volume, making 
ships for the foreign trade just as scarce as for the 
coastwise trade. Charter rates for the offshore trade 
have advanced in the last week to Guaymas and Santa 
Rosalia from $7.25 to $7.50; to Sydney from 42s to 43s 
9d; to Japanese and Chinese ports from 31s 6d to 35s, 
and to Cape Town and other South African ports from 
70s to 72s Gd. Advances in charter rates will undoubtedly 
result in an advance in the price of lumber for the cargo 
trade. Several manufacturers who took orders several 
months ago and failed to charter at that time find them- 
selves heavy losers. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Northwestern Lumber Agency Established—Annual 
Meetings of Lumber Companies and Officers Elected 
—An Exclusive Sales Department. 


TacoMA, WASH., March 4.—The second lumber sales 
agency to be established in Tacoma in as many weeks 
was incorporated last week. It is to be known as the 
Northwest Lumber Agency and combines interests own- 
ing a number of high-class saw and shingle-mills imme- 
diately tributary to Tacoma. The incorporators are 
C. O. Southerland, of the Covington Lumber Co., Kent; 
T. J. Handforth, of the Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber 
Co., whose mill is at Rainier; F. H. Skewis, of the 
Skewis Lumber Co., whose mill is at Ohop; T. H. Mac- 
Lafferty, of the Blumauer Lumber Co., of Tenino; C. 
A. Mentzer, of Mentzer Bros., whose mill is at Tenino, 
and several other concerns. More detailed announce- 
ment of the new agency and its plans will be made. 
It is expected that Frank J. Shields, formerly at the 
head of the Union Lumber Co., will be manager. Office 
location has not yet been selected. The agency will en- 
able the interests represented to combine their output 
through a central office and handle much larger orders. 


At the annual meeting of the Defiance Lumber Co. 
the directorate was increased from five to seven mem- 
bers. Officers were elected as follow: L. L. Doud, 
president; George H. Reed, vice president; L. L. Whit- 
man, secretary and treasurer, these, with W. H. Doud, 
J. C. Buchanan, William Fettig and James McNeeley, 
comprising the board of directors. The company ope- 
rates one of the finest plants of its size on the Tacoma 
water front and does a large rail, cargo and local busi- 
ness. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, is expected back shortly from 
California, where, with former Senator A. G. Foster, 
vice president of the St. Paul company, he has been 
on a pleasure and business trip, the latter including 
attendance on the annual meeting February 17 of the 
Consolidated Lumber Co., Los Angeles, which is allied 
with the St. Paul company. 

E. W. Curtis, representing the John Deering Plow 
Co., of Kansas City, was in Tacoma last week looking 
after some large orders of silo stock which his company 
has placed in the Northwest; it is in the market for 
5,900,000 feet more. P) 

Charles Porter, secretary and treasurer of the Has- 
kell-Barker Car Works, of Michigan City, Ind., was in 
this city last week looking after car material orders, 
including considerable roofing, siding and decking. 

The East Tacoma Manufacturing Co. at its annual 
meeting named A. P. Olsen as president, A. A. Ander- 
son vice president and A. Stang secretary and treasurer. 

The Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Co.’s sawmill and 
shingle mill at Rainier are running. The fir market 
shows signs of improvement, according to T. J. Hand- 
forth, with more railroad buying in evidence. Prices 
are firmer and the outlook for spring is brighter. 

Emil P. Secker, commercial agent for the Bureau 
of Manufactures, Department of Commerce and Labor, 
was in this city last week on a trip to the chief lumber 
producing districts of the country, preliminary to a 
2-year trip abroad, which will be taken with a view to 
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seeking to increase the foreign markets of American 
sawmills. He is inquiring into the: kinds of TIumber 
being manufactured for export, the sizes and the quan- 
tity exported. When he reaches Europe, he says, he 
will inquire into the reverse side of the question, such 
as how American lumber is being used, whether it has 
to be resawed and whether a lower grade would serve 
the same purpose, also making note of all possible new 
uses for American lumber and taking up any side line 
of inquiry which might seem to promise possible ex- 
tension of the American lumber export market. 

The Case Shingle & Lumber Co., of Raymond, has 
established an exclusive sales department through 
which its entire output will be handled. An office has 
been opened at 504-5 Savage-Scofield Building, with 
E. R. Rogers as sales manager. Mr. Rogers has had 15 
years’ experience in this end of the business, having 
been for years resident agent of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. The Case company at Raymond has one of the 
largest exclusive shingle plants in the country, with 
an output of 1,250,000 shingle a day, and is putting 
in an up-to-date mill which will be one of the finest 
shingle plants in the entire West. It also controls the 
Lebam Mills & Timber Co., which has a large sawmill 
at Lebam. This mill has been idle for some time but is 
now being overhauled and will shortly be started. The 
company has a fine body of timber tributary to its 
sawmill and is equipped for filling any kind of an order. 

Charles A. Pratt, of the Pacific Box Co., chairman of 
the industrial commission that is administering the new 
workmen’s compensation law which went into effect in 
October, is in Milwaukee, Wis., to attend the American 
Civie Federation convention. According to data com- 
piled for the commission it has received 3,343 claims 
during the five months of its existence. Of these 2,153 
claims have been adjusted; 504 are in course of adjust- 
ment and 686 other accident cases lack complete data. 
The commission has received $448,852.89 and has dis- 
bursed $84,166.64 to claimants for injuries and has set 
aside $64,147.12 for deaths on which the commission 
pays a monthly pension. Seventy-one deaths have been 
reported to date. In the lumbering class, which has 
almost 1,000 contributors, Mr. Pratt says a total of 
$158,719.49 has been paid in, $38,835.33 paid out and 
$28,150.43 set aside to meet pensions, leaving a balance 
of $91,733.33. 

At the annual meeting of the Mineral Lake Logging 
Co., allied with the Mineral Lake Lumber C'o. interests, 
George S. Long, secretary of the Weyerheuser Timber 
Co., was elected president; E. B. Shields vice president, 
Hugh Stewart secretary, J. G. Dickson treasurer, and 
A. Cookingham assistant treasurer. 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoQuIAM, WASH., March 4.—General 

Manager J. D. Stack, of the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
way & Navigation Co., who recently made a business 
trip to Aberdeen, stated that as far as the railroads are 
concerned business is very promising and that an in- 
crease has been reported on all lines. With the settling 
of the presidential contest Mr. Stack believes that four 
years of prosperity will be enjoyed. 
* With the installation of the sawmill at McCleary it 
is becoming impossible for the McCleary Lumber Co. 
to erect houses fast enough. Seventy houses have been 
erected during the last eight months and thirty more 
are now under way. McCleary is one of the most rap- 
idly growing towns in this section. 

The Bale Logging Co. is to resume operation early in 
March at the latest. The camp of the company at 
Copalis’s Crossing will begin operation almost imme- 
diately. 

Logging will be begun shortly by a number of oper- 
ators whose camps have been shut down for several 
months. About 50 men will be employed by the Bale 
Logging Co. Logging operators say that work in the 
woods, which has been slack during the last year, will 
be active during the coming summer. 

The plants of the American Mill Co. and the Hulbert 
Mill Co., the properties of Sudden & Christensen, of 
San Francisco, and Edward Hulbert, of Aberdeen, have 
been overhauled and put in excellent repair. 

Cargo rates are $4.25 from Grays Harbor to San 
Francisco, with 50 cents added for southern California 
ports. Business is fair in San Francisco for white pine 
and sugar pine. 

At Willapa Harbor the log market is in a fair condi- 
tion, there being no surplus logs. Not many indepen- 
dent logging camps are operating and it is not ex- 
pected that any great amount of logs will be put in the 
water until after March 1. Demand for logs is fair, 
fir bringing from $7 to $9, cedar $8.50 to $10, spruce 
$7 to $10 and hemlock $6.50. On Grays Harbor the 
log market is much the same as it has been for some 
time, with No. 1 merchantable selling at $9 and No. 2 
at $5.50. Cedar is being sold according to quality and 
brings from $10 up; spruce brings from $6 to $11. 

The holdings and equipment of the Bradley Timber 
Co,. of Wahkiakum, have been taken over by the Port- 
land Lumber Co., which has been carrying on extensive 
logging operations on Grays Harbor for some time. 

A prominent lumberman of Grays Harbor said re- 
cently that wholesale lumber prices have recently ad- 
vanced about $2 and it is thought that they will soon 
go higher. 

The A. J. West Lumber Co., Junction City, will have 
its plait completed and in operation by April 1. It will 
be one of the best and most modern mills on Grays 
Harbor and will be operated to advantage by A. J. 
West, who is one of the pioneer lumbermen of this 
section. 

C. M. Weatherwax, who returned recently from Cali- 
fornia, states that the mill that the Aberdeen Lumber 
& Shingle Co. leased from the Western Lumber Co. 
will begin operation immediately. Mr. Weatherwax, who 


is manager of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co. as 
well as principal owner, will also be manager of the 
Western company. ; 

A. P. Stockwell, who has been prominent in logging 
and lumbering affairs on Grays Harbor for some time, 
has returned from California, where he went recently on 
« business trip. He reports the market tone in Cali- 
fornia firmer and there is in general a better feeling 
among its people. 

The Grays Harbor Commercial Co., of Cosmopolis, is 
running its plant steadily and Manager Neil Cooney 
reports business as good. Many orders are being 
filled by this company in boxes and other eut-up stock. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WaSsH., March 4.—Norstrom’s mill ait 
Strandell started operation last Monday with a large 
crew in the woods as well as in the mill and intends 
running full blast as long as the orders continue com- 
ing as they have during the last few weeks. The Rod- 
man Lumber Co. is also operating, at Everson. The 
American Lumber Co., at Sumas, has put on additional 
men in the mill and in the woods. The Goshen Lumber 
Co. mill is also running full blast. The Kline Lumber 
Co., at Sumas, is now running eight upright shingle 
machines. The Nooksack Shingle Co. is operating night 
and day, likewise McGrath Bros. Prospects for a lively 
summer throughout this county have never been better. 

The steamship Damara departed this week from the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s dock with 3,800,000 feet of 
lumber for Buenos Aires; the River Forth took 200,000 
feet from the Bellingham Bay Lumber Co. for Mel- 
bourne. The schooner Forest Home is loading piling 
from the Nestos Timber Co. for Oakland, Cal. 

The log market is still low and prices are no bet- 
ter. With most of the camps now operating it is be 
lieved the supply will be greatly increased within the 
next few weeks. 

The new planing mill of the American Lumber Co. 
just across the boundary line from Sumas, is now operat 
ing. The plant is driven by electrie power. 

Congress has been asked to appropriate $10,000 for 
surveying a wagon road to be built through the forest 
reserve at Glacier to the snowline of Mount Baker, a 
distance of about nine miles. The road, if built, will 
traverse some of the finest timber in the Northwest. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EvERETT, WaAsuH., March 4.—After a shutdown of 
about a year, the Eclipse Lumber Co.’s mill will be 
placed in operation Tuesday. The mill has been over- 
hauled and is in good shape for a run. It has been 
out of operation because of the quiet condition of the 
market. The management believes the outlook for 
business is now excellent. H. W. Stuchell, head of the 
firm, is a believer in the curtailment principle, and in- 
sists that the lumber manufacturers of Washington 
and Oregon did not go far enough in that direction 
last year. 

The resumption of operations in the Eclipse leaves 
enly three big sawmills out of commission here—Salzer, 
owned by the East Everett Mill Co., Weidauer & Lans- 
down, and MeHenry & Williams. 

The Snohomish Commercial Club has taken up the 
matter of getting the Cascade Lumber & Shingle Co. 
to open up the new mill at Snohomish. It has never been 
operated since it was built over a year ago and business 
men of Snohomish are anxious to see a few score more 
men on the payroll. The report that the mill has been 
sold to the Port Blakely Lumber Co. has not been veri- 
fied. 

Cedar siding manufacturers report that business has 
been picking up since the first of the year, C. A. Black- 
man, manufacturer of cedar siding and shingles, re- 
sumed operations the first of the year and the manage- 
ment today reported a steady gain in business. While 
the volume of shingle business is large, the conditions 
are not so satisfactory as in the siding business. The 
Clough-Hartley Co. finds the cedar siding and shingle 
business a good combination, with the siding business 
the more satisfactory. The Clough-Hartley shingle 
mill has the largest capacity in the world, so it is 
claimed. 

The logging business is in a highly prosperous state 
this year. Loggers have been making big money and 
operations are carried on extensively. The loggers have 
managed to maintain profitable prices all the time. 

The Oso Logging Co. is running two camps and four 
sides, employing 110 men in the woods and _ shingle 
mill at Lake Riley. 

The Standard Logging Co. resumed work at its eamp 
near Oso March 1. 


Week’s Shipping. 


Steamer Nome City arrived to load 1,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber at the Clark Nickerson mill. Steamship City of Pueblo 
took 120 tons of paper from the Everett Pulp & Paper Co.’s 
mill for San Francisco. Steamer Grayiwood loaded 400,000 
feet of lumber at the Crown Lumber Co.’s mill and 200,000 
fect of Jumber at the Clark-Nickerson mill and shifted to 
Tacoma to complete her cargo for Wilmington, Cal. Steam 
schooner Charles Nelson loaded 350,000 feet and shifted to 
the Clark-Nickerson mill to load 150,000 feet, completing 
with a deckload of poles from B. H. Vollans, all of the cargo 
being for San Francisco. The steam schooner Wasp has 
arrived to load 750,000 feet at the Crown mill for San 
Francisco, 





IN SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Mareh 5.—There has been some 
improvement in the lumber and shingle market during 
the last week, and all the mills are now running or will 
be the first of next week. The fine weather for the last 
ten days has greatly stimulated local sales and the mills 
having a home market have profited accordingly. Wages 
in mills and camps are about normal and there are plenty 
of men. There will probably be a shortage of men be- 














Wa PITTSBURG “ag 
| FOR SALE: 


32 M ft. 1x13 to 17 Ist & 2nds & Wagon Box. 
255 “ 1x 6tol2 Ist & 2nds. 
487 “ 1x 4” & up No. 3 Common. 


- BAY POPLAR. 


10 M ft. 1x13 to 17 1st & 2nds. 
716 “~ 1x 6to 12 Ist & 2nds. 
237 “ Ix 4&Up No. 1 Common. 
All the above is band sawn and trimmed. kf: ‘’s piled 
separately and is thoroughly dry and straight. Wi!!! » ake low 


prices for quick shipment. The above is piled at Ayden, N.C. 
rate to Norfoik 8 cents. 














\ 
RED GUM 


Sap no Defect. 





eer Nalin & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. - 














YELLOW PINE 


Manufacturers of 


Lumber—Timber—Ties 
Let Us Quote You Prices 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























me CINCINNATI “Be 


BEAUTIEULLY MADE 



































The SUCCESS of our business is due to the 
SMOOTHNESS of our MOULDINGS—The Dryness 
of our Lumber and our Prompt and Attentive Service. 


OAK, YELLOW PINE Interior and Exterior 


CASINGS, BASE and 


GUM AND CYPRESS ) MOULDINGS 


Are Our Specialty — Send Specifications of what you 
want, for Straight Cars, Mixed Cars, or Local Shipments. 


THE HYDE PARK LUMBER CO., “§hios™ 














Good Openings 


The timber lands along the COTTON BELT ROUTE 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas contain great 
varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many points 
for the following industries : 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays and sands at certain points on the COTTON 
BELT ROUTE offer special inducements for the establish- 
ment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, Etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment of 
Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained by 
this Company and reliable information and every possible 
assistance will be rendered upon request regarding business 
openings and industrial opportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further in- 
formation. 


GUY L. STEWART 


Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1348 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 














NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of all kinds of 


SOUTHERN LUMBER Ties, Bridge Timbers 
Piling and Poles. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes. 
Mills at Galbraith, La., General Office, 
Mansfield, La,, Natchitoches, La. TEXARKANA, ARK. 
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[mee LYNCHBURG, VA. “Wau 
You Can ‘. 


Please 


Your Trade 


if you Stock up 
with our 


OAK 


Poplar Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine Dimension sizes and 

kiln dried Finish, Virginia Pine yard sizes,Va. and N.C White 

Pine Cypress, Red Gum and Tupelo. Our specialty original 

growth South Carolina Short Leaf and Cuban Pine Dimension 

= will answer same perposes as long Leaf and much 
eaper. 









Send us your inquiries. 


LYNCHBUR' 
VA. . 


Virginia-Carolina Lbr. Co., 






















Virginia and North Carolina Virginia and West Virginia 


YELLOW PINE | HARDWOODS 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


We carry in stock cll 
sizes Dimension and Boards. 


Two Million Feet N. C. Pine 
- Dimension, Timbers and Boards in Stock. 


We are manufacturers and operate our own 
mills. In buying from us, you are dealing di- 
rect from first hands. 


AKERS LUMBER CO, Inc.,!¥N@BURG. 





iynchburg, Va. 














— WRITE TO — 


Williams & McKeithan Lbr. Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA 
FOR 


RED GUM 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, AB C, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 








BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 


Established 1878 
SHIPPERS’ AGENTS FOR SALE OF 
American Lumber 
IN ENGLAND. 


28 Baldwin Street, 
BRISTOL. 


49 a Brown’s Bldg. Exch. 
LIVERPOOL. 




















TO MAKE MON EY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





fore summer is over, for all plants are operating, and 
most of the logging camps are running. 

Some difficulty has been experienced recently by some 
mill companies who have neglected to take proper care 
to provide fish ladders and who have been dumping saw- 
dust in streams on which they are operating. 

In an address before the Hoquiam Commercial Club 
a few days ago, Senator Polson stated that he was fully 
convinced that the opening of the Panama Canal would 
be one of the greatest events in the history of Grays 
Harbor. The present lack of ships was a great draw- 
back to the entire country tributary to the harbor, but 
when trade could be handled via Panama a new era 
would be opened. 

There seems to be no doubt of the building of a rail- 
road up Salmon Creek from Toledo. The road is to open 
up a large belt of timber and it will mean much for this 
section of the State. 


The leading men of Portland and Vancouver are work- 
ing hard for the erection of a bridge across Columbia 
River, thus completing a road north to south across both 
States. Several committees are at work and the surveys 
will soon be made. 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Co.’s plant will start up 
March 4 after a complete shut down of nine months. 

Thorpe Babcock, secretary of the West Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, with headquarters 
here, while splitting wood at his home this week, struck 
his finger with the ax, and narrowly averted severing 
it from the hand. To complicate matters, blood poison- 
ing set in and for a time Mr. Babcock’s condition 
was serious. He is now improving, however, and by a 
slight operation the finger will be saved. Mr. Babcock, 
who was only recently married, can at least convince 
his friends that he is a dutiful and industrious hus- 
band. 








THE INLAND EMPIRE TRADE 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 4.—Railroad construction 
and the building of shops in the Inland Empire is stim- 
ulating trade locally. The Great Northern announces it 
will expend over $7,000,000 during 1912 for track im- 
provements, ties and rolling stock. These figures do 
not include the money being spent on new work. Com- 
pany officials in Spokane recently announced that the 
road will buy 2,000,000 ties, most of which will be 
treated with creosote preservatives previous to being 
laid. The cost of these ties, including labor in con- 
nection with their laying, aggregates about 75 cents 
each. Preparatory to harvesting the berry crop along 
the lines of the company this spring, 35 express re- 
frigerator cars, at a cost of about $3,000 each, will 
be delivered. For handling the grain crop, 1,500 box 
ears have been ordered. These will cost about $700 
each. 

The Northern. Pacific Railway has started work on 
the construction of shops near the city limits. Local 
lumbermen are figuring on the lumber contracts, which 
eall for about 2,000,000 feet. Awards will be made 
this week. 

The H. J. Anderson Lumber Co. has closed a con- 
tract for 50,000 railroad ties for construction work in 
Idaho. Mr. Anderson reports that he has just re- 
ceived an inquiry for a bill of lumber, including lath 
and boards and railroad material, from a dealer in 
Alexandria, Egypt. He also received one from Bel- 
gium. E. F. Fralick, in charge of the Portland office, 
was in this city last week, assisting in figuring on 
several big contracts. 

E. A. Lindsley, of the Lindsley Bros. Co., dealer in 
cedar products and wood paving blocks, has just re- 
turned from a 2-week trip in Calgary, Lethbridge and 
Saskatoon. All these cities, he reports, are planning 
to lay a large amount of wood block paving during the 
coming spring and summer. He says business is good 
in the provinces, and numbers of settlers are flocking 
to them. 

Roscoe Haines, supervisor of the Coeur d’Alene 
National Forest, with headquarters at Wallace, Idaho, 
has begun preliminary plans for the construction of 
telephone lines through the forest. A total of 70 
miles of permanent lines is included in the orders al- 
ready approved and arranged for. The longest of the 
lines will be 32 miles from Hayden Lake to McGee 
ranger station on Trail Creek, in the north end of the 
forest. In connection with the forest telephone lines, 
the Government will this year provide two instruments 
never before seen in this section. One of these to be 
used in permanent exposed points is a weatherproof 
phone made of iron and waxed to prevent rusting. The 
second device is a small portable telephone. 

D. C. Neafus, a sawmill man of Locke, in the Pend 
d’Oreille Valley, reports that he has 3,000,000 feet of 
white pine logs on the skids which will be converted into 
lumber about May 1. 

The M. E. Phelps Lumber Co., which owns a mill 
at Cusick, will cut about 7,000,000 feet during the 
season. The mill will probably start about April 1. 

The Panhandle Lumber Co. is planning the construc- 
tion of a 15-mile logging railway into the Cronin re- 
gion, tapping a fine belt of white pine. Work will 
be started within four weeks. 

Judge A. L. Flewelling, general manager of the 
Milwaukee Land Co., has returned from a 6-week trip 
to Cuban and South American points, where he went 
to investigate the white pine market. He said: 

I found white pine being used for doors, windows and 
finish everywhere we went. The ease with which it is 
worked by hand and the fact that it takes white paint 
readily make it much sought. Door, windows and finish 
are turned out by hand in that country. There is no 
machine-made stuff of this kind. The rays of the tropical 
sun draw out the pitch from other woods, while white 
pine is not affected by the weather. These facts make a 


rapidly developing market for this Inland Empire product. 
It is being sought after at good prices. 





WARM DISCUSSION ON CANADIAN IMPORTA- 
TION OF AMERICAN LUMBER. 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 4.—An interview given out 
in Calgary by A. E. Watts, of Wattsburg, B. C., presi- 
dent of the Watts Lumber Co., one of the largest con- 
cerns in Canada, is causing no little discussion here. 
Quoting Mr. Watts, the Calgary Telegram: says: 

Although the consumption of lumber on the prairies this 
year will be greater than ever it was before, Canadian 
lumbermen will not benefit by the increase in business 
owing to the fact that there is such an enormous surplus 
of lumber in the United States which is being dumped 
into the big Canadian centers at prices which do not net 
the manufacturers one-half the cost of production, owing 


to the fact that their bankers are closing down on them 
and demanding money. They do not want to let go at 
cut prices, but they are being _——, to by their bank- 
ers, and they are disposing of their product at any price 
they can get in order to meet their obligations. ; 

In some quarters, and by some politicians, it is claimed 
that this dumping of American lumber into Canada _ will 
benefit the farmers of western Canada but so far the facts 
have proved otherwise. Where competition is very keen 
in the large cities, some advantage is obtained by jerry- 
builders and real estate boosters. but the farmers and set- 
tlers on the prairies reap no benefits whatever. This is 
readily understood when it is explained that at various 
points on the prairies where competition has been entirely 
eliminated, rough lumber is being sold at from $32 to $34 
a thousand feet. 

To meet the situation, some months ago I applied to the 
Conservative Government to appoint a commission with 
full power to investigate the reasons why the consumers on 
the prairies have to pay such an exorbitant price for their 
lumber. Since then I huve been notified that the tariff 
commission has been endowed with necessary powers. 

We are glad to see this, and after due investigation it 
will be found that the lumber manufacturers of western 
Canada are not guilty of anything in the shape of a merger 
or combine for the purpose of unduly enhancing the value 
of their products, but are on the other hand, at the present 
time not making sufficient profit to pay interest on the 
capital invested. 

The whole trouble lies with the companies formed in 
England and the United States, who control many lumber 
yards throughout the West, and who use all their surplus 
money in throttling competition so that they can obtain 
high prices to cover the interest and dividends on their 
watered stock. 


Other Side of the Question. 


Discussing the interview, A. W. Cooper, secretary of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, said: 

Mr. Watts has greatly exaggerated the real facts. Not 
one of the mills in the Inland Empire has been compelled 
by the banks to sell lumber below the cost of production. 
While the class of lumber going across the border is usually 
the lowest grade including dimensions and rough No. 38 and 
No. 4 common boards, most of this is sold at a small 
profit. There might be, however, a small amount sold 
below the cost of production. 

J. H. Ehrmanntraut, manager of the Pine Fir Co., 
which sells considerable lumber in the Provinces, said: 
‘*The shipments of lumber across the border ought to 
reduce the cost to consumers. The Canadian Govern- 
ment has no laws restricting combinations which tend to 
boost prices. So far, I know of no dealer who has had 
to dispose of his stock at less than cost.’’ 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 

KALISPELL, Mont., March 4.—Market conditions con- 
tinue to improve and judging from the number of 
inquiries received last week, indications are that the 
spring trade will be fairly good, both in eastern 
Montana and Alberta. Most of the mills have consid- 
erable business booked for immediate shipment, which 
enables them to keep their shipping departments busy. 
Prices are somewhat stronger on many items. Stocks 
are well balanced and in good shipping condition. Thick 
shop is in good demand but there is very little in this 
district. The work of overhauling’ the mills preparatory 
to this season’s run is practically completed and opera- 
tion will resume as soon as weather conditions permit. 

W. E. Wells, general manager of -the Somers Lumber 
Co., returned Thursday from a business trip to points 
in eastern Montana. Mr. Wells states that the com- 
pany is working a large force of millwrights on its 
new mill at Somers, and if there is no delay in the ship- 
ment of the machinery from the East, will be ready to 
begin operation by May 15. The company expects to 
saw out approximately 35,000,000 feet this year, of which 
about 60 per cent will be manufactured into ties for the 
Great Northern Railway and treated at its Somers pick- 
ling plant before being distributed. : 

B. J. Boorman, president of the Boorman Lumber Co., 
made a business trip to Fortine last week to select a site 
on which to build the company’s new planing mill to be 
erected as soon as the weather conditions will permit. 
Mr. Boorman states that the company will erect an Old- 
field kiln with a view of kiln drying larch. 

D. B. Barber, manager of the State Lumber Co., took 
a business trip last week to points in eastern Montana. 
Mr. Barber states that the company will endeavor to 
clean Whitefish River of all logs this season preparatory 
to building several miles of logging railroad into its 
timber holdings. The company owns several thousand 
acres of choice timber lands, north of Columbia Falls 
and Whitefish, which can be brought out without much 
difficulty by rail. 

C. B. March, for the last year general manager of the 
Enterprise Lumber Co., but who is now in Great Falls 
looking after the interests of the Empire Lumber Co., 
was in Kalispell last week. Mr. March will divide his 
time between Great Falls and Kalispell this year, look- 
ing after both the manufacturing and retailing of the 
product. 
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IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IDAHO, March 4.—The Kaniksu Boom Co., 
an organization of lumbermen in the Priest River coun- 
try, has a large crew blasting out rocks and widening 
Priest River in order to facilitate the taking out of 
logs this spring. 

D. C. Neafus, of Newport, Wash., is building a 
sawmill at Locke, Wash. It will be ready for operation 
about the first of April and will be used in sawing 
white pine. 

The Riverside Shingle Co., of Sandpoint, Idaho, and 
the Anderson Shingle Co., of Colburn, Idaho, have 
applied to the Eighth Judicial District Court for legal 
dissolution. 

The United States land office has published notice in 
the papers of this vicinity of the opening for entry of 
several large tracts of land in the Kaniksu and Pend 
d’Oreille National Forest reserves. In the Kaniksu 
forest reserve, 722.50 acres will be opened for entry; and 
in the Pend d’Oreille forest reserve, 1,163.84 acres will 
be opened for entry. 


OREGON 


ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 4.—Announcement that the 
Lumbermen’s National Bank of Portland has established 
a bond department and is prepared to buy and handle 
entire issues of timber bonds with its own funds is of 
interest to timber owners and lumbermen generally. This 
department is under the direction of P. A. Gilmore, who 
has had a number of years of bond experience in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Portland shipped 17,727,527 feet of lumber by water 
during the month of February, the foreign shipments 
amounting to 6,820,527 feet and the coastwise to 10,907,- 
000 feet. 

The Coos Bay Manufacturing Co., of North Bend, 
Ore., is planning the manufacture of cedar veneer %po 
of an inch thick for use under carpets. The veneer acts 
as a preventive against moths and is also an effective 
sound deadener. 

The Astoria Centennial Committee, Astoria, Ore., has 
donated to the management of the Panama-Pacifie Ex- 
position the 230-foot flag pole presented it by the Whit- 
ney Co. (Ltd.), of this city. The pole will be carried 
to San Francisco on one of the Hammond Lumber Co.’s 
steamers. The pole is the largest single stick of wood 
ever used for such purpose and will prove a strong ad- 
vertisement for Oregon fir. 

Russell Hawkins, manager of the Whitney Co. (Ltd.), 
who has spent considerable time of late in the East and 
in Washington, was the most pleased man in Portland 
last week when he received from Senator Jonathan 
Bourne, jr., a dispatch stating that the Government Bu- 
reau of Fisheries has promised to assign 500,000 black 
spotted trout eggs and 100,000 rainbow trout eggs to 
Oregon. The eggs will be distributed among the various 
hatcheries. 

C. J. Baldwin, president of the Baldwin Lumber Co., 
of Bridger and Fromberg, Mont., was here last week and 
placed orders for lumber, saying that he had found 
prices very satisfactory and that in the future Portland 
will be given equal consideration with other Coast 
manufacturing points. Most of the company’s business 
is in fir, the people of Montana having begun to use 
very extensively Oregon fir for finish instead of pine. 
Mr. Baldwin said that lumber conditions in Montana 
are much improved and he looks for a good year’s busi- 
ness, the reason being the settlement of large areas of 
lands that have recently been placed under irrigation. 
Many settlers are arriving from the East and more are 
expected the coming summer. Mr. Baldwin also antici- 
pates better prices and greater cooperation between 
wholesaler and retailer. 

The second largest creosoting plant in the world will 
be located at St. Helens, on the lower Columbia River. 
It will be financed by the Charles R. MeCormick Lumber 
Co., of San Francisco and this city, and several other 
large timber companies of Portland and Columbia County. 
The name will be the St. Helens Creosoting Co. Con- 
struction of the plant will begin at once. It will have a 
capacity for treating 60,000 feet of timbers a day and 
will employ between 75 and 100 men. Five hundred 
feet of wharf will be built for the accommodation of 
vessels coming to carry away the material. Frank D. 
Beal, for the last four years manager of the treating 
plant at Eagle Harbor, Wash., will have charge of the 
plant. Mr. McCormick, head of the company, arrived 
here about 10 days ago and this announcement is the 
second important one since his arrival, his first being 
that of the company having concluded to build a ship- 
building plant adjoining the mills of the St. Helens Mill 
Co., a corporation also headed by Mr. McCormick. The 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. also operates a 
‘umber of steamers in the coastwise lumber trade and 
has offices in the Yeon Building, in charge of Ernest H. 
Meyer. 

A. W. Clark, president of the Columbia Valley Lum- 
er Co., states that the company’s new mill at Wauna, 
mn the lower Columbia, will be ready to begin operation 
May 1. This mill will be one of the most modern in 
xistence and connected with it will be a planing mill, 
ry kilns, sash and door factory and eventually, it is 
uderstood, a furniture factory. It will be one of the 
ost complete plants in the Pacific Northwest. 

Jay S. Hamilton, of the Jay S. Hamilton Lumber 
‘o. and the Great Western Lumber Co., of Black Rock, 
re. reports that the mill will resume ’ operation about 
‘arch 15. Mr. Hamilton says hé looks for considerable 
‘provement in the demand for rail business with the 
opening of spring. 














‘and the barkentine Auwrvra has been chartered by Davies 


George A. Steele and his son, of the Three Pines 
Lumber Co., of Three Pines, near Grants Pass, Ore., 
were in Portland last week and attended the annual 
meeting of the Oregon Forest Fire Association. Mr. 
Steele reports that the mill will resume operation soon, 
after a closedown of several months. 

The Wisconsin Logging & Timber Co. 
operation at its camp at Oak Point April 1. 

The Blazier Logging Co. will start its camps on the 
upper Columbia in Skamania County April 1. 

The Portland Lumber Co. resumed operation last week 
at its logging camp on Grays River. 

Freight rates for carrying lumber to California ports 
have increased until now they are $5.25 to southern Cali- 
fornia and $4.75 to San Francisco. This is 75 cents a 
thousand feet higher than at this time last year. 

It was reported today that orders have been placed 
with local mills for 2,000,000 feet of siding for a 
Canadian railroad. 

The North Pacifie Lumber Co., formerly at 306 Wells 
Fargo Building, has removed its offices to 211 Railway 
Exchange Building. The change was necessitated be- 
cause of the Southern Pacific Railway Co. oceupying all 
of the Wells Fargo Building. 

J. H. Haak, timber dealer, is expected to return this 
week from an extended tour of the East. 


Balfour, Guthrie & Co. has chartered the schooner Phil- 
ippines to carry a cargo of fir from Portland to Valparaiso, 


will resume 


& Fahon to carry a cargo of fir to Sydney. 

The British bark Lord Templeton left last 
Melbourne with a cargo of 2,200,000 feet of fir 
at the mills of the St. Helens Mili Co.. St. Helens. 


IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., March 4.—The Bandon Light & 
Power Co. at Bandon, composed of lumbermen and busi- 
ness men of that city, have made a contract with the 
Lyons & Johnson mill near Bandon for furnishing 
waste wood from the mill for fuel and wil} build a 
new power plant near the mill. Lights and day and 
night power service will be furnished Bandon. 

The Simpson Lumber Co., at North Bend, has made 
some extensive improvements in the Porter mill. New 
machinery has been installed and the <n will be 
better prepared to handle lumber. 

The shingle mill at North Bend is running day and 
night, having a large order from California to be filled. 

oos Bay will be made more of a distributing point 
than in the past owing to an arrangement between two 
of the steamship companies whereby through freight 
rates will be given from Portland and San Francisco to 
smaller harbors of the Oregon coast. Three gasoline 
schooners will be used to tranship the through freight 
from Coos Bay to the smaller ports. 

At the box factory in North Bend the manager has 
organized among the employees a fire crew which is 
trained regularly to fight any fire that may start in the 
plant. 

The steamer Bessie Dollar will be here early in March 
to take a cargo of lumber from the C. A. Smith mill 
to China. 

The commissioners of the Port of Coos Bay are mak- 
ing an effort to secure from the Government a powerful 
tug which can be stationed in this harbor and give 
assistance to any vessels that may be in trouble. 


Fred Muetzel, who operated a small sawmill at Ten Mile 
Lakes, has sold his plant. 

Herbert Armstrong, local representative of the Menasha 
Woodenware Co., has returned from a business trip to 
Portland. 

J. L. Kronenburg, of Bandon, has been in this city on 
business connected with his lumber shipping interests. 


bie for 
taken on 








TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 











The G. C. Pratt Lumber & Tie Co., of Chicago, has gone 
into bankruptcy; the Central Trust Co. of Illinois, receiver. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 6.—The Norwood-Boyles Lum- 
ber Co. was thrown into involuntary bankruptcy today. 


New Yor«k, Mar. 6.—Eisik Liberman, manufacturer of 
store fixtures, 328 Twenty-sixth Street, has filed a petition 
in bankruptcy; liabilities $10,086, assets $1,959; Charles 
P. Keyes, receiver. 





New York, Mar. 6.—A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against Berman & Levine, manufacturers of mantels 
and mirrors, 311 Bowery; liabilities $8,500; Charles F. 
Keyes, receiver. 

LANCASTER, PA., Mar. 6.—February 23 Harvey B. Lutz 
was appointed receiver for the Penn Swing & Ladder Co. 


New HAVEN, CONN., Mar. 6.—The New Haven Wire 
Bound Box Co.; Felix Chillingworth appointed receiver. 


PorTSMOUTH, OHIO, Mar. 7.—The Williams Lumber Co. 
recently made an assignment to Attorney Cecil S. Miller; 
assets $13,000; liabilities $9,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Mar. 6.—Notice is given of a meet- 
ing of creditors of the Levine Lumber & Timber Co. to be 
held in the office of Referee Alexander — Post Office 
Building, this city, at 10 a. m., March 12 


The first meeting of creditors of the F. B. Sprague Lum- 
ber Co., adjudged bankrupt January 17, will be held at 
room 437 Monadnock Block, Chicago, March 14, at 10 a. m. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Mar. 6.—Alpheus L. Reedy, receiver 
of the Taylor-Brown Lumber Co., of Rarden, Scioto County, 
alleged bankrupt, recently filed application for permission to 
borrow $5,000 from Lafayette Taylor for use in the busi- 
ness. The applicant represents that the company owns 
timber near Rome which must be removed by June 20, 1912. 


CorurR D'ALENE, IDA., Mar. 6.—February 20 Referee Lewis 
decided that the action of Judge Woods of the Shoshone 
district court in appointing C. C. Connolly receiver of the 
Lane Lumber Co. was valid and that the expenditure made 
by said receiver in the discharge of his duties shall be al- 
lowed. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Mar. 6.—The Hugh McLean Hardwood 
Lumber Co. has been awarded a verdict of $17,500 in the 
suit brought by it against the South Memphis Land Co. 
The action was based on an alleged breach of contract in 
construction of a track from the Union Railway Co.’s main 
line to complainant's line. 





SPECIAL PRICES 


For quick movement on the following 
Band Sawn Lumber. 


POPLAR. 


stained saps 

No. 

No. 2 Common 

sign boards, 13 to 17” 


PLAIN OAK. 


QUARTERED OAK. 


er GUE Gdeuedse eurecets 12,000’ 


No. 30,000’ 


X 10” and up No. . 
and Bet. 14,000’ 
BASSWOOD. : 
4/4 1s and 2s 15,060’ 


Sales Agents of The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























You Need 
No Stronger 
Arguments 


for prospective business 
than a stock of our 


W.VA. SOFT YELLOW 


POPLAR 


It has the quality that will bring the customer to you 
whenever he needs anything in lumber. We are 
manufacturers of Poplar Bevel Siding, Ceiling, 
Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, Door and 
Window Jambs, Mouldings and Oak and Maple 


Flooring. 
ALL KINDS OF HARDWOODS. :: :: MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 


Prices Yours for the Asking 


American Column & Lbr. Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 




















— 


oak TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes; 
also POPLAR and other hardwoods 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a specialty 








The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
LU PARKERSBURG, W. VA. J) 
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Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. 








Mills: 
BURNER, W. VA. 





S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE, 
¥ HARDWOODS, 
ri HEMLOCK. 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg, - NEW YORK CITY, 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





Wm. Whitmer & Sons 


INCORPORATED 


Franklin Building. PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


W.Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Long and Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





WILDELL LUMBER CO. 
Spruce, Hemlock and Cherry 


Office and Mills - WILDELL, W.VA. 





Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills - | HAMBLETON, W. VA. 





United States Spruce Lumber. Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. _ 
Office and Mills - - MARION, VIRGINIA 





GILFILLAN, NEILL & Co. 
Spruce and Hemlock 


Office and Mills: MAY, WEST VIRGINIA. 





SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK 


AND 


HARDWOODS 


W. W. DEMPSEY 
JOHNSTOWN, PA 


Mills, 
SEEBERT, W. VA. 





Laurel River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
JENNINGSTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 





Glady Fork Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: GLADY, W. VA. 





Tygarts River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: MILL CREEK, W. VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


MILLS : Richwood, Camden-om- 


Office, 
SCRANTON. PA. Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 




















CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN STATE. 








Wholesale Market. Better Than Retail—Logging Camps 
Taking Advantage of Ideal Conditions—Mills Ex- 
pecting to Start Early. 

San Francisco, March 4.—Despite the firmness in 
the wholesale market, the retail lumber dealers are still 
selling far too low for the good of the trade. An im 
provement must come with the increased demand for lum- 
ber, however, on account of building operations. The 
rain, which has been reported all over the State, indicates 
that the threatened drouth is at an end. This will bene- 
fit the retail lumber dealers of the interior and enable 
the San Francisco wholesalers to dispose of more cargo 
lumber from the mills. 

The absence of heavy snow in the mountains is ena- 
bling the white and sugar pine operators in the Sierras 
to make preparations for resuming work at the logging 
camps and sawmills. Unless very heavy snows occur 
during the next two or three weeks, most of the mills 
will be able to make an early start for the coming season. 

Most of the redwood mills made a good showing dur- 
ing February. They are well supplied with logs, as a 
rule. More of the mills than usual have kept camps in 
operation during the winter, and others will resume log- 
ging in the near future. 

Building figures for the week took a sharp advance, 
owing to the recording of several large contracts. The 
total number was 62, aggregating $617,835. 

The total building contracts recorded during the 
month of February amounted to $1,696,232. The total 
building contracts entered since the fire in 1906 amount 
to $200,565,130. There have been 37,327 building per- 
mits granted since the fire, at a total of $195,019,604. 

Among the offshore shipments of lumber from San 
Francisco during the last week were the following: 

Schooner Lizzie Prien, Mexico 2,000 feet lumber. 

Steamer Damara, Argentina 121. (823 feet lumber; also 
000 feet lumber laden at Bellingham for Chile, and 
3,572,000 feet lumber for Argentina. 

Steamer Shinyo Maru, China—2,700 
Manila; also 110,760 feet lumber. 

Domestic cargo fir remains firm at $12 base, San Fran- 
cisco, and $12.50 South. Coastwise freights are stiff at $4 
from Puget Sound to San Francisco and $4.50 to San Pedro. 
Five charters have been reported during the. last week at 
25 cents advance on these figures. Offshore freights are stiff 
with an advancing tendency. 

According to recent reports from Grays Harbor, contracts 
for three new steamers for the coastwise lumber trade have 
heen awarded by W. R. Grace & Co., and two steam schoon- 
ers are under construction at the yards of the Mathews 
Shipbuilding Co. at Hoquiam. 

Vork will be started in a few weeks at the Matthews 
shipbuilding yards, Hoquiam, Wash., on a steam schooner 
with a lumber capacity of 1,000,000 feet for the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., of San Francisco. The steamer will be 10 feet 
longer and deeper of hold than the Daisy Gadsby, built at 
Hoquiam last year, or its sister ship, the Avalon, work on 
which has been started at the same yard. The vessel will 
be equipped with a 750-horsepower engine and will develop 
2 speed of between 11 and 12 knots. It will be launched 
about October 1 





feet lumber; to 


After much discussion and a thorough analysis of the 
problems before them, members of the Architectural 
Commission of the Panama-Pacifie International Exposi- 
tion have decided on a final plan for the 1915 World’s 
Fair. The plan calls for an esplanade on the waterfront ; 
a great avenue and garden parallel with Chestnut Street ; 
a main court of honor, running north and south and fac- 
ing the water, with a dome at the southern end of it, 
and a series of interior courts. The main feature of the 
plan will be an interior court, and its treatment will be of 
the mest unique character. The courts will represent the 
continents of the earth. It is planned to have the court 
of honor, which forms the center of the croup, commem- 
orative of America. In the center of each court, it is 
planned to erect a statue or monument commemorative 
of the particular continent represented.. 

It is announced that on March 14 the space available 
for sites for the State buildings at the Exposition will 
be ready for selection. Every facility then will be placed 
at the disposal of the State commission for the assign- 
ment and selection of sites for their buildings. The 
grounds are on the northern waterfront of San Francisco. 
President Charles C. Moore has notified the governors of 
the various States of this definite date. Oregon was the 
first to reply. 

The Brown & Doane Lumber Co. has practically com- 
pleted its new plant at Red Bluff. Two large buildings 
have been erected, the planing mill, 60x105 feet, and the 
lumber shed, 78x105 feet, at an approximate cost of 
$6,000. Modern machinery at a cost of $10,000 will be 
installed. 

According to Oroville advices the White Pine Lumber 
Co. is now constructing a new logging railroad running 
in.a northeasterly direction from the west portal of the 
Spring Garden tunnel. An extensive tract of sugar and 
yellow pine timber will be tapped, and by the first of 
June the company expects to be delivering logs at Loyal- 
ton. 

W. H. Wood, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., says that 
his mill on Willapa Harbor is running on full time, and 
normal shipments of fir lumber are being made to Cali- 
fornia ports. The local market for common is strong 
at $12.50 base, delivered at San Francisco. With coast- 
ing freights advancing again, there is every prospect of 
lumber prices holding firm. R. A. Hiscox, manager’ of 
the retail sales department of this company, has returned 
from Seattle, where he attended the recent convention of 
Coast refailers. 

Henry J. Pierce, who still expects to form a merger 
of 50 per cent of the export cargo mills of Oregon and 
Washington, spent a few days in the city during the last 
week. He was in conference with San Francisco lumber- 


men, who own many mills and large tracts of fir timber 
lands in the Northwest. It is understood that prospects 
are now much brighter for securing the vast amount of 
timber land which is a vital necessity to the project. 

S. O. Johnson, of the Weed Lumber Co., 
business trip. 

A. L. Paine, a sawmill owner of Hoquiam, 
the city accompanied by Mrs. Paine: 

George X. Wendling, of the Wendling-Johnson Lumber Co., 
has gone to Chicago, where it is understood he will spend 
au week or two on railroad and timber business. 

_ D. I. Steinmetz, of the Standard Lumber Co., spent a few 
days in the city this week, while en route from New York 
to his home in Sonora. 


is in Oregon on a 


Wash., is in 


H. M: Swift, manager of the Fresno Flume & Lumber 
Co., of Clovis, has arrived in the city from Fresno. 

T. 8S. Bullock, president of the Standard Lumber Co., is 
about due here with his family after a South American 
tour occupying several months. 


Ifarold D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay Lum- 
ber Co., who has arrived in the city from Klamath Falls, 
will return there next week and prepare to start the new 
sawmill, About 150 men will be employed in the mill and 
woods. Logs will be towed across Klamath Lake by the 
company’s steamer, the Klamath. 

J. H. Queal, president of the McCloud River Lumber Co., 
has come to the Coast on business connected with the 
resumption of sawmill operation at McCloud for the season. 

Ira B. Bennett, who recently sold his interest in the 











Itume-Bennett Lumber Co. to Mr. Hume, announces that 
he will engage in business as a timberland broker, with 
headquarters at Sanger. 
{ 
FROM THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 
[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 
BERLIN, GERMANY, Feb. 24.—-Judging by the brisk business 


of the final month of 1911 and the 
the prospects for spring are encouraging. The unsold stock 
in Bremen and Hamburg has shrunk noticeably through 
increased demand and only slight replenishment; and this 
is true of consumers’ stocks also. 

German woodworking industries have done very 
the last six months of 1911. 
and strip flooring, box 


first six weeks of 1912 


well in 
Reports concerning parquetry 
making, and furniture manufacture 
show satisfaction. Lumber export looks better than it did 
last year; the mild winter months just passed have per- 
mitted building operations to continue. 

In contradistinction to the previous year, the German 
inland water ways have been almost closed for lumber 
transportation because of lack of rain; on the Elbe freight 
rates were especially high. The ocean freight rates on 
lumber and those for the North, have been rising almost 
uninterruptedly during the entire year. Under the circum- 
stances a rise in prices of lumber can be expected in 1912, 
especially of the most salable sizes and kinds. 

The northern sawing industry set in lively for 1912 
delivery. Even in December those agents of the northern 
consumers who were in the producing districts, closed con- 
tracts for German delivery at fixed prices; so it is thought 
that the majority of German import lumber firms have cov- 
ered their probable needs for the entire year. 

Demand Continues With Slight Increase in Price. 

The English and other European customers have also 
come to.the front as buyers. After the sag in prices during 
the fall of 1911 the northern sawing industry has turned 
out well for the consumers. The business season has started 
carly; the buyers hoping to get the old season’s prices— 
but they have not. Besides the German importers have 
figured on rising prices as the result of increased demand. 
In any case, the turn-over in the North in white soft woods 
is already considerable and exceeds the exporters’ expecta- 
tions. In red soft woods they have not been so fortunate ; 
purchases not keeping up with those of the white sorts. 
The pine market is quiet, the northern producers holding 
out for their price; the offers which are still to be reckoned 
on are not very great. Ships laden with lumber are still 
coming in from the North, where the winter has not been 
so severe. 

Prices on American lumber are 
account of the high freight rates. Calls for pitch pine have 
increased; prices are firm and high, and combined with the 
freight rates, do not permit of much business being done. 
Oak remains steady; high prices for American sawed oak 
are anticipated for 1912. 

Imported Woods Are Moving Slowly. 

Lumber afloat has gone but slowly. Mahogany will prob- 
ably do well; prices for Cuban of good quality and liberal 
dimensions will doubtless rise in Germany and elsewhere in 
Ikurope: but for small and inferior mahogany they must 
drop. Mexican has brought good prices and ready sale in 
Hamburg; African, particularly straight-striped Sapeli, goes 
well. Other mahoganies have no effect on the market. 
The demand for American walnut has been satisfactory. 
Imports of veneers and thin stuff have been slack. The 
importation of the formerly much-liked Circassian-Turkish 
walnut has fallen off. Good thin-ringed American oak has 
not come in sufficient quantity; inferior material is hard 
to get rid of. First class oak boards have brought good 
prices, inferior remain unsold. There is plenty of American 
white-wood (poplar) on hand but not large enough nor of 
good quality. American oak has been demanded for late 
delivery and sold at good prices; imports have been slight. 
In hickory there is no change; fresh sound material is sure 
of takers. Satin walnut excites no interest unless new and 
of good quality. Lead-pencil cedar goes slowly unless 
extraordinarily good; siwed cedar is bought only afloat. 

East Indian and Javan teak in salable beams and planks 
have been called for at unchanged prices for first-class; the 
middle grade and inferior have ‘dropped. The ship- yards are 


stiff, principally on 


busy and are good takers; but in other lines there is no 
demand. Of Cuban cocoa there has been sufficient on hand, 


and this is offered on contract; the sellers have offered 
none otherwise, fearing to spoil the market. Coco-bolo of 
good color and quality has been sought after; additional 
small lots could be sold. Macassar ebony has not been 
imported in sufficient quantity to satisfy the call for good 
quality. A good many lots of African have come in, which 
have usually been sold at the wharf. Brazilian jacaranda 
logs of good quality have brought good prices where suitable 
for knife handles. The same may be said of East Indian; 
but small and inferior lots have been hard to unload on 
anyone. Cuban and San Domingo hornbeam of first-class 
quality and good dimensions have been very much demanded 
and brought high prices. 

Besides Okoumé, other African woods have gone well. 
Pear from the African West Coast has been well liked for 
years; prices have risen steadily, and there is not enough 
sent here. African oak and walnut, and a wood like poplar 
have been offered in small lots. ‘Paduk’ wood of good 
quality goes well in small lots. 

The very hard Australian woods have made a good impres- 
sion on the German market in the last year; demands have 
been good and the tenders limited; so the prices have 
the sorts suitable for street 


steadily risen especially for 
paving. 

Consumption of lumber 
little 
rates. 


in Australia is increasing, and 


is shipped by steamers on account of high freight 
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. CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Volume of Trade Very Satisfactory—Numerous Saw- 
mill Fires—Lumber Representatives of Southwestern 
Tariff Committee in Session. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., March 4.—Aside from the gradual 
improvement of call for stock, the market has undergone 
little change during the last week. A satisfactory volume 
of business has been handled and weather conditions have 
been favorable to logging and milling operation. Com- 
plaints heard are based upon the rather uneven call for 
yellow pine, which keeps mill stocks broken and badly 
assorted; the failure of quotations to advance as some 
millmen believe they should; shortage or intermittent 
supply of cars at some points and the congestion of ex- 
port stock at the ports. Railroad needs furnish the 
most important market for yellow pine, as usual. Cur- 
rent cypress trade is handled largely in mixed cars; 
prices are reported firm in both woods, with little change. 
Best and prime shingles, cypress, are in little demand; 
the lowers and cypress lath are said to be selling rapidly. 
Regarding deficient car supply the most vigorous kicks 
noted come from mills along the Southern Pacific, and 
the trouble is attributed more to lack of motive power 
than to lack of available cars. The export market prob- 
ably would be in very good shape if dispatch could be 
secured in the forwarding of shipments overseas. The 
congestion on the local wharves has not improved. 

Reports from Monroe, Miss., which has recently come 
into prominence as a lumber town, say that the Dow- 
ville-Vernon Lumber Co. has begun the erection of a mill 
there, and that Messrs. F.. L. Peck and 8S. E. Marion, 
officers of the recently organized Homochitto Lumber 
Co., were negotiating last Saturday for a millsite. 

A. J. Vincent, a prominent Michigan lumberman, with 
extensive timber holdings in the South, was shot yester- 
day during an altercation with an employee, at Katz- 
meyer’s Station, near Vicksburg, Miss. On receipt of 
the news a special train bearing physicians was sent out 
from Vicksburg, and the wounded man, after emergency 
treatment, was conveyed to a Vicksburg hospital. He 
is reported still alive tonight, but the attending phy- 
sicians hold out little hope of his recovery. 

Sale of the Pascagoula & Northern Railroad, adver- 
tised to take place at Pascagoula, Miss., today, is re- 
ported postponed for 30 days, owing to a defect in the 
published advertisement. 

The property of the Southern Gravel & Material Co., 

of Brookhaven, Miss., sold there at receiver’s sale last 
Saturday, was bid in by a New Orleans attorney repre- 
senting the Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., of this city, 
which held a mortgage on the property. There was no 
other bidder and the sale was made at $45,000, the upset 
price. 
, EK. M. Loeb and A. Marx, of Haubtman, Loeb & Co., 
New Orleans, went up to Brookhaven last week to in- 
_ Spect the mill suburb, Pearlhaven, which they bought a 
few days ago for $25,000. The disposition of this town, 
formerly owned by the Pearl River Lumber Co., con- 
tinues a mystery, so far as the public is concerned. In 
answer to inquiries Mr. Loeb said 

We bought it solely as a business proposition; for what 
we can get out of it. Some of the machinery already has 
been sold. A few of the more worthless cottages and shops 


will be torn down and work will start M on the 


Monday 
rehabilitation of the big plant. We intend to repair it 


thoroughly and renovate the entire place. 

Several sawmill fires occurred in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi territory last week. The Brookhaven Lumber 
Co.’s sawmill was destroyed last Wednesday, with a loss 
of about $10,000, and will be rebuilt immediately. The 
T. C. Simmons sawmill, at Walker’s Bridge, Miss., 
burned Friday night; loss reported at $8,000. Bankston 
Bros.’ sawmill, near Ponchatoula, La., burned Thursday 
night. It had not been operated for some time and was 
uninsured. The loss is reckoned at $4,500. A telegram 
from Meridian, Miss., tonight announces the almost total 
loss by fire of the Cliff Williams Machinery Co.’s plant 
there, valued at $150,000 and insured for only a part of 
its value. The steamboat Carrie B. Schwing, owned by 
the Schwing Lumber & Shingle Co., of Plaquemine, was 
also burned a few days ago, being one of three river 
steamers in this territory destroyed during the week. 

Taxpayers of Meridian, Miss., last Tuesday voted a 
bond issue of $5,000 in aid of the proposed Meridian & 
Memphis Railroad, projected from Meridian to Union, 
on the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago. It is reported 
that the logging roads of the Cotton States Lumber Co., 
and the Buckwalter Lumber Co., will be leased and con- 
nected, leaving only about 15 miles of track construction 
needed to complete the line to Union. 

The Southern Wood Distillates & Fiber Co., whose 
plant at Bogalusa is about completed, is reported to be 
assembling its employees there preparatory to beginning 
operation. 

The lumber committee of the Seuthwestern tariff com- 
mittee will begin a three-days’ session at the St. Charles 
Hotel tomorrow, to consider readjustment of lumber 
rates in Southwestern territory. Lumber traffic managers 
in this section are taking a lively interest in rate read- 
justments, pending or proposed, and some of them pre? 
dict lively times ahead. It is said the manipulations 
usually result in the net in rate advances. One of the 
devices that has been employed to this end is the cancel- 
lgtion of ‘‘participating rates’’ by connecting systems 
and application of the ‘‘sum of the locals.’’ Another 
system, according to report,.is putting a very weird con- 
struction upon the ‘‘long and short haul’’ provision. 

Frank B. Williams, of the F. B. Williams Cypress Co., 
Patterson, returned last night from a trip to Cuba. Mr. 


Williams is chairman of the Republican State Committee 
and since the announcement of Col. Roosevelt’s candi- 
dacy, his return to the States has been anxiously awaited 
by other Republican leaders in the State, who are di- 
vided in their allegiances. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., March 4.—If the spring movement 
of cotton and other agricultural products, including 
fertilizers, is nearly as heavy as has been predicted, 
many of the lumber mills will not be able to get suf- 
ficient cars to handle their orders. This is the opinion 
of several of the leading lumber dealers, as well as the 
opinion of some of the railway representatives. Sev- 
eral hundred more cars than are in service in this sec- 
tion could be used to advantage. 

Buying continues good and prices are holding their 
own, some of them advancing, especially on timbers. 
Week before last there was a slight slump in the de- 
mand for railroad material, but this slump lasted only 
a short time. Demand is again strong, and prices are 
unusually good. Siding is about the only item which 
is not in fair demand. With stocks still badly broken, 
prices are expected to grow stronger. . 

The Shreveport Cottonwood Co. is building a box 
factory on Red River across from Shreveport, in Bos- 
sier City. It will be the only box factory in Shreve- 
port territory, and is promised a fine trade. Cotton- 
wood and cypress timbers will be handled. This com- 
pany at present operates a mill of 40,000-foot capacity, 
cutting cottonwood and cypress timbers for shipment 
to box and other factories in different parts of the 
country. Much of the timber for the mill is brought 
down Red River by barge. Ed Sims, of Shreveport, is 
at the head of the company. 

8S. G. Sample, of Shreveport, prominently connected 
with the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. and other big in- 
terests, has leased- the mineral rights on 10,000 acres 
of land in DeSoto Parish to the Producers’ Oil Co. at 
$3 an acre. 

The deposits of the four banks of Shreveport at the 
close of business February 20 aggregated $11,811,358.24. 
On the basis of population given Shreveport by the 
1910 census, this means that there is on deposit in these 
banks $421.61 for every man, woman and child, black 
and white, in the city. 

The fire marshal’s records show that during February 
81 permits were issued, representing the construction 
and repair of buildings to the cost of $69,905, which 
was about $30,000 less than the record for January. 
Of the $69,905, $46,000 went for residences. 

8S. H. Bolinger, president of 8S. H. Bolinger & Co. 
(Ltd.), left yesterday for Bolinger, where the firm’s big 
mill is located and where he has a stock and an agri- 
cultural farm. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., March 5.—Increased inquiry 
marked the business of last week. The demand has 
been fully up to normal if not slightly ineregsed, and 
the general opinion prevails that prices will soon begin 
to take an upward trend. Sales agents in this vicinity 
are sanguine of a noticeable increase in the demand for 
all grades of yellow pine within the next 30 days, 
claiming that the western dealers and wholesalers are 
sure to have to replenish their greatly diminished stocks. 
At the present time the call for yellow pine is con- 
fined almost solely to the western trade. Of course, 
some of the mills in this section have been supplying 
the Mexican demand for a number of years, and this 
character of business is just as strong today as it ever 
has been. The threatened trouble in Mexico has in 
no way interfered with business. To the contrary, 
the call from the seaport towns is said to be stronger. 
One of the big Mexican lines of railroads is also in 
the market for stocks. 

Reports from the cypress district of the State indi- 
cate that business is all that the operators would have 
it at this season. Many of the plants have been helped 
by the heavy rains in getting out much timber, which 
will make it possible for them to keep in constant opera- 
tion during summer months if they so desire. 

Much interest is being taken in the plans of J. L. 
Watson and his Memphis associates as to whether they 
locate their big business plant at Monroe or some point 
farther south. The plant owned by these gentlemen 
at Osceola, Ark., has been closed down. They own a 
large amount of hardwood and cypress timber in Louisi- 
ana and have not as yet decided whence they will move 
this mill. The citizens of Monroe are doing all within 
their power to secure the mill for that city, offering 
many inducements. If the mill is located at Monroe 
the gentlemen say they will build a line of railroad 
through to their holdings, opening up a new country. 

Louis J. Bell, of the Hodge Fence & Lumber Co., has 
just returned from a trip to New York. Mr. Bell has 
been having his throat treated by specialists and his 
many friends in the lumber business will be glad to 
know that he is greatly improved. 

The Pickering Lumber Co. is negotiating for a large 
tract of pine timber land near Barham. It is said 
that the mill at Pickering will resume operation as soon 
as this deal is consummated. 

The American Creosoting Co., of New Orleans, will 
assume charge of the Arnold Land & Lumber Co.’s saw- 
mill at Hammond this week and will increase the ¢a- 
pacity of the plant; logs will be shipped in by rail. 

F. H. Farwell, assistant general manager of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, Tex., said 





mS HARDWOODS. 





Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 








Write Today for Prices. 














Hardwood Lumber 
FOR SALE 


20 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar. 

20 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 

20 cars 4-4 No. 3 Common Poplar. 

20 cars 4-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 

10 cars 6-4 Common and better Chestnut. 
20 cars 6-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 

5 cars 1s and 2s Plain Oak. 
25 cars 4-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Chestnut. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 





Also have other grades and thicknesses of 
POPLAR, OAK and CHESTNUT. 


Keys-Walker Lumber Co. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 
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Red Gum 


Manufecturers 


OAK, ASH, CYPRESS, ELM 
THE CRITTENDEN LUMBER CO. 


CRITTENDEN, ARKANSAS. 





























Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


CYPRESS, OAK and RED GUM 


HICKORY and ASH TOOL HANDLES. 
Sales office, 1218-1219-1220 Wright Bldg. GIDEON MO 
, o 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OAK FLOORING 


Matched 











HARDWOOD LUMBER > 
& MFG.CO 7 


+ 


SARDIS 


Hollow 














+ Warren Axe & Tool Co. 
La Sele Manufacturers of the Falpaus 
Ade ; 


Sager Patent Axes 
and Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Right Quality—-Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Telecode Used. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 
CADILLAC, MICH. 




















Critical Customer’s Choice 


DIXIE BRAND 
OAK FLOORING | 


A combination of High Class Ma- 
terial with Perfect Workmanship. 
Our RED and WHITE 
OAK LUMBER 


is of the same high quality. We can 
ship promptly straight or mixed cars 
of Lumber and Flooring. 3: * 3: 3: 


BLISs-COOK OAK COMPANY 
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BLISSVILLE, ARK. ) 
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RED 


MOREHOUSE, MO. 











G 10) M SPECIALISTS 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT SALES OFFICE 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
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The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


HARDWOODS 


Mason Bldg., 70 Kilby St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Office: 620 White Bldg., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


—. 


VESTAL LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


We run our own mills manufacturing 


Poplar, Quartered White Oak, 
Plain Oak, Walnut, Etc. 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 
LAS SLL a al lo 


A 





that the mills of his company had been forced to aban- 
don the scheme of running five-quarters time, for lack 
of good and efficient help. On account of the loss of 
so much time in December and January an effort was 
made to give the employees a chance to even up. 

February 27 the plant of the Lafourche Lumber Co. 
at Thibodaux burned to the ground. The loss of the 
Lafourche Lumber Co. was between $6,000 and $7,000. 

Mill B of the Powell Lumber Co., at Edna, has just 
been greatly enlarged and is one of the most complete 
between Lake Charles and Alexandria on the Iron 
Mountain line. 

The Peavy-Byrnes mill at Kinder will soon be ready 
to resume operation and will be even more complete than 
the old 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., March 5.—With the local sawn tim 
ber market stiffening and with ocean tonnage showing 
no inclination of declining exporters are assuming a 
waiting attitude, and as a consequence the outward 
movement ot timber is decreasing each week. Last 
week a total of less than 3,000,000 feet went foreign, 
and included lumber as well as sawn timber. 

The state of foreign markets is good, with River 
Plate especially strong and the Cuban and West India 
markets showing better than in many months. But ship- 
pers can do no business profitably with ocean freights 
at a point which are absolutely prohibitive. Last week 
witnessed the clearing of one steamer for three European 
ports with a solid cargo of lumber and timber for 
dealers whose stocks, it is understood, had about reached 
low ebb. 

The scarcity of tonnage has had and is bringing 
about a condition which existed at this port 15 years 
ago—that of using sailing vessels for lumber and timber 
cargoes. At present there is a larger fleet of ships, 
barks and schooners in port than has been the case in 
several years. Shippers are chartering tonnage of this 
character, and while the delivery is slow and uncertain 
it appears now to be about the only means of handling 
shipments without paying the exorbitant charges exacted 
by steam vessel owners. As a general thing sailing ves- 
sels bring more prosperity to a port, and put more money 
in circulation than steamers, and from a selfish stand- 
point the ship chandlers and others engaged in water 
front business are in hopes present conditions will con- 
tinue and drive the steamers from the timber and lum- 
ber business. 

Mills have been retarded to some extent by the heavy 
rains of recent date. Streams are swollen to such an 
extent that logging is difficult and liable to loss, and the 
plants have been compelled to operate on about half 
time in many instances. 


—_—_ 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 





Business in All Lines on the Eve of Great Prosperity 
—Price on Lumber Reaches Highest Figure Regis- 
tered in Many Months. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 6.—That Birmingham and 
all of northern Alabama is on the eve of an area of 
prosperity in all channels of industrial activity far 
greater than its history has ever recorded is the key- 
note of a monthly review issued by the First National 
Bank of this city. The First National is the second 
largest bénk in the entire South, having a combined 
surplus and capital of $5,000,000, and is regarded as 
the greatest authority in Dixie on general trade condi- 
tions. 

This anticipation for the immediate future has mani 
fested itself in varied lines lately, cement having jumped 
from 83 cents a barrel to $1.25, and lumber rising to 
$17.50, a higher price than has been noted since early 
in 1911. 

The Baskette Lumber & 
3askett president, has been incorporated at Fayette, 
Ala., with $25,000 capital. A general lumber business 
will be handled by the company and a mill is to be 
erected at Fayette in the near future. 

Another mill is to be shortly erected by the Reid 
Lumber Co., of this city. Members of this company are 
interested with members of the Aeme Coal & Lumber 
Co. in the St. Clair Land & Lumber Co., St. Clair 
Springs, Ala. The Reid Lumber Co., recently acquired 
640 acres of valuable timberlands in Tuscaloosa County 
and the property will be developed as soon as milling 
facilities can be installed. 

J.J. MeDonald recently returned to Birmingham, after 
an extended visit to Vredenburg, Monroe County, Ala., 
the site of the gigantic operations of the Vredenburg 
Lumber Co., of Illinois, and the Alger-Sullivan Land & 
Lumber Co. Mr. McDonald states the new trackage for 
the railway lines has been completed and is now in 
use, while the big mill, with a daily capacity of 100,000 
feet, will be in operation inside of 30 days. All other 
work is progressing rapidly and numerous dwellings 
for both officials and employees, also business buildings, 
are already completed. Vredenburg will be a town of 
about 1,000 people when the work now under way is per- 
fected and the mill starts operations. 

The Cyburg Lumber Co., of Mobile, was incorporated 
early this week with $15,000 capital. C. W. Zimmerman, 
N. E. Zimmerman and Cyril Louisell are the ineorpora- 
tors. 

The Home Gardeus Lumber & Shingle Co., of Dyas, 
saldwin County, Ala., is another new lumber manu- 
facturing company recently incorporated in this city for 
$5,000; three-fifths paid in. The ineorporators are W. 
W. Olney, L. B. Lawrence, H. P. C. Pohlman and E. J. 
Ronerson, jr. 

The Manchester Lumber Co., operating on timber in 
Walker and Winston Counties, is building a railroad six 
miles into Winston County, through some of the property 
of the Advance Coal Co,, at Natural Bridge, Ala, A 


Manufacturing Co., Lee 


large sawmill is being erected at the terminus of the 
line, where some heavy tracts of timber are owned by the 
Manchester company. 

George T. Stafford has been reélected secretary of the 
Builders’ Exchange of this city for his second term. 
Hon. John W. Sibley, president of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce and general manager of fhe Sib- 
ley-Menge Brick & Coal Co., is president of the ex- 
change. 

The MeConnell Land & Lumber Co. has been or- 
ganized at York, Ala., to engage in a general lumber 
manufacturing and building supply business, with a 
real-estate department equipped to handle both agri 
cultural, urban and timber lands. The company is cap- 
italized at $50,000. 

The Hitt Lumber Co., at Falkville, will shortly open 
another yard and mill at Decatur, Ala., having recently 
acquired the property of the Cathcart Lumber Co. on the 
river front at Decatur with the intention of milling and 
retailing on the new site. 

Hinton E. Carr, of this city, recently bought 25,000 
acres of long leaf yellow pine land in Florida for de- 
velopment. 

A company has been formed in Vinegar Bend, Ala., 
to utilize lumbering and milling waste. The company 
is capitalized at $100,000, fully paid, and will erect plants 
for the manufacture of pulp-board, rosin and turpentine 
from wood waste. The daily capacity of the plant is to 
be 25 tons of pulp-board and corresponding quantities 
of naval supplies. 

Plans have been made to begin operation of the Besse- 
mer Novelty Co.’s plant, at Bessemer, Ala., in the near 
future. J. H. Hard & Co., a prominent insurance agency 
of this city, which owns the business, is negotiating with 
interested parties now to that end. If the plans are 
perfected the works, which suspended operation several 
years ago, will be a substantial addition to the wood- 
working industries of the district. 

Improvements costing several thousand dollars are 
being made on the Birmingham plant of the W. D. Wood 
Lumber Co., which was formerly the Wood-Dickerson 
Lumber Co. The Wood company is now one of the larg- 
est in this district. 

The James G. Miller Co., sales agent for the Interior 
Hardwood Flooring Co., of Indianapolis, and the Cin- 
cinnati Mfg. Co., makers of wood frames, has lately 
moved its offices from Atlanta to Birmingham, where it 
is located in the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Smith Bros. Lumber Co., the incorporators of 
which are W. T. Smith, jr., F. H. Smith and E. V. Smith, 
all of Birmingham, has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital. The company will have its headquarters in this 
city, though its principal operations will be near Mobile. 
A general sawmilling and lumber business will be con- 
ducted by the firm. 

J. A. Smith has recently purchased an interest in the 
Standard Lumber Co., of which H. B. Wood is presi- 
dent. Mr. Smith will be secretary and treasurer, a 
position for which he is well qualified by several years’ 
experience in the local trade. 

J. D. Moore, of the firm of Moore & Handley, recently 
purchased the modern home of W. B. Dickerson, the well- 
known lumberman, for $22,000. Mr. Dickerson was for- 
merly with the W. D. Wood Lumber Co., and more recently 
with the Dickerson-Baker Lumber Co. The home was only 
recently constructed, but Mr. and Mrs. Dickerson have 
decided to join their daughter, Mrs. Frank Jones, in Europe, 
where the latter is studying music. 

John L. Kaul, president of the Kaul Lumber Co., has 
returned from a three weeks’ pleasure trip to California. 
Mr. Kaul was accompanied by Mrs. Kaul and children. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 














A deed was filed at Lake Charles, La., February 25, 
by which timber land in Calcasieu and Evangeline parishes 
to the value of $1,200,000 is transferred from the owner- 
ship of the Calecasieu Pine Co., of Wisconsin, to that of 
the Enterprise Lumber Co., of Alexandria, La. The land 
conveyed consists of 122.18 acres in Evangeline and 366.61 
acres in Calcasicu parishes, Louisiana, bringing the price 
in excess of $250 an acre. 


William Shirley, formerly of the Aliceville Lumber & Con- 
struction Co., of Aliceville, Ala., recently bought a tract of 
timber near Aliceville from Dr. Moody. A saw mill will 
be installed. 


The Hilliard Lumber Co., of which Lord Butler Hilliard. 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is president, has bought a tract of 
110 acres of timber land in Lemon township, Wyoming 
county, Pennsylvania, and another tract of 50 acres on 
the J. H. Lyman estate, near Lymanville, Pa. 


The Reid Birmingham Lumber Co., of Birmingham, Ala., 
it is reported, has bought 640 acres of valuable timber- 
lands in Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 


Lon McAleer, of Denison, ‘Tex., has secured an option 
on several thousand acres of timber land in Red River 
county, near Detroit, Tex., and bought 1,400 acres near 
the same place. A sawmill will be established thereon. 


A transfer in Norfolk County, Va., timber property was 
made recently, in which the Wallace Co. transferred to 
M. FE. Goetzinger, of King’s county, New York, 3,172 acres 
of Dismal Swamp land. The price named in the deed 
was $105,000 and the tract involved part of the Dover 
tract, all of the Douglas patent and the Whitehead and 
Turner swamps. 


M. D. Garrison and John Barnes, of Wheeling, W. Va.. 
have bought a tract of timber on Hoop Pole run, east of 
Clarksburg, W. Va., from Judge Rezin Davis’ heirs. 


Through J. N. McDonald, lumberman of Carthage, N. Y., 
the St. Regis Paper Co. has acquired all the pulp wood 
on about 30,000 acres of land in Herkimer and Hamilton 
Counties, New York, adjacent to Brandeth Lake. 








Foster & Bear, of- Hope, Ark., have bought the property 
of the Neal Springs Lumber Co., near Horatio, Ark., for 
$440,000. A 16,000-acre tract of timber land, about half 
of which is virgin timber, pine, oak, gum, hickory, with 
an estimated cut of 48,000,000 feet, is included in the trans 
action. 
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IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Local Lumber Factors Optimistic—Strong Demand in 
Car Materials—Plants Destroyed by Fire Busy with 
Plans for Reconstruction. 

Houston, TEx., March 4.—As a rule, Houston !um 
bermen, both manufacturers and wholesalers, are feel 
ing unusually optimistic over the outlook for the lum- 
ber trade and, while none of them profess to believe 
that prices will again reach the high-water mark of the 
boom period of a number of years ago, they do believe 
that more satisfactory values will prevail and that 
there will not be a return to the demoralized condition 
which characterized the trade for the last two or three 
years. 

An exceptionally strong demand for timbers and heavy 
construction material of all kinds is apparent right 
now. Such material keeps the saws humming and every 
manufacturer reports saw bills on file sufficient to keep 
their plants going for an indefinite length of time. 

The demand for car material of all kinds continues 
exceptionally active and shipments of this class of 
material are limited only by the capacity of the mills 
to supply the specifications required. This heavy de- 
mand has characterized the lumber trade for the last 
three months, and gives promise of continuing at the 
same rate for some time to come. 

What is true of the demand for car material applies 
with equal force to the call for railroad construction 
material, and there has not been a time in the history 
of the past decade when the mills have had such an 
abundance of orders of this kind on file. The demand is 
not limited to the high grades only, but covers every- 
thing, square edge, as well as heart, and affords some 
very attractive sawing. i 

The manufacturers and distributers who cater to the 
export trade very largely all report an excellent demand 
for export material, a demand that has been in evidence 
for some time. One large distributor reports as great 
a demand for sawn timber as in 1906, when a large 
quantity was shipped across the water. Prices for 
sawn timber, while not unusually high, are very satis- 
factory and manufacturers are not averse to taking on 
large schedules at prevailing prices. Values are strong 
and the demand urgent for kiln dried saps, especially 
1x6, and manufacturers who are shipping largely for 
this trade are finding it difficult to supply calls from 
the interior for flooring and finish, having in large 
measure exhausted their stocks to accommodate the ex- 
port demand. The exporting of large quantities of 
this material is having beneficial effect on the interior 
trade, as it proves a splendid balance wheel, keeping 
the demand well below the supply. Primes are in strong 
demand and the yellow pine mills are having no trouble 
in disposing of all stocks on hand at satisfactory prices. 
In fact, while no price quotations are given out for 
_ publication, it is an open secret that better values are 
prevailing now for export material than has been the 
case for some time., One large concern in Houston 
reports the booking of orders for more than 2,000,000 
feet of export material in one day during the last 
week, with other smaller orders coming in that help 
to swell the total to a gratifying figure. 

Weather conditions throughout the country have not, 
for several weeks, been such as to make _ possible 
a very heavy demand for yard stock. Traveling sales 
men, especially throughout the Northwest, report con- 
tinued snows, cold and bad weather that effectually 
prevent extensive building operations and make it 
almost impossible for the lumber dealers to take care 
even of the demand that does arise. However, these 
conditions do not exist all over the country, and from 
sections less bound up by snows and bad weather a 
very satisfactory demand is coming for yard stock and 
for all classes of material that enter into the interior 
trade, and manufacturers who have been interviewed 
within the past few days express themselves as being 
quite well pleased with the outlook for the domestic trade. 

The long continued curtailment of production made 
necessary by rains prevailing throughout the lumber 
manufacturing district has resulted in stocks becoming 
low and assortments broken and is proving a valuable 
adjunct in keeping market values at the proper alti- 
tude. Inquiry among manufacturers and wholesalers 
develops the fact, however, that there is a wide dis- 
similarity in the values that are being quoted, prices 
being governed almost entirely by the condition of 
stocks. For example, one concern, long on 1x12 boards 
is making a price on that item sufficiently attractive to 
induce a heavy movement until the surplus is reduced. 
On the other hand, this same concern, being unusually 
short of flooring, or of certain lengths of dimension, 
quotes prices on those commodities that may be much 
higher than andther coneern which is long on those 
items. And that is the way it goes, though all the time 
values are gradually edging upward, this being brought 
about by conditions that should prevent any demoralizing 
price cutting, such as curtailment of production, in- 
creased demand, better business conditions generally 
and, most important of all, the constantly decreasing 
timber supply. 

Locally there is the heaviest demand for building 
material that has been experienced here in a number 
of years and all of the dealers report a satisfactory 
trade. The great fire which swept absolutely bare 
more than forty blocks, destroying hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of homes, as well as ‘a large number of industries, 
has given additional momentum to this movement, cre- 
ating an extraordinary demand for lumber and building 
material of all kinds. -Thé first big indystrial plant 


among those destroyed in the great fire to submit speci- 
fications to the lumbermen for material with which 
to rebuild was the Southwestern Rice Milling Co., which 
will begin immediately the construction of a new mill, 
the lumber schedules for which have been in the hands 
of local dealers for several days. Calling as it does 
for a large quantity of yard stock and other material 
that the mills are always anxious to supply, this big 
schedule is considered quite an attractive plum. 

Another large industry that is coming into the mar- 
ket for a large quantity of building material is the 
Fidelity Cotton Oil Co., which is abandoning its present 
plant and will erect a new one on a much larger scale 
on a location recently secured adjoining the Houston 
Ship Channel. In addition to the various buildings 
appertaining to its factory, this company will also 
build a large number of tenant houses, establishing 
a model community with desirable home surroundings 
for its employees. The building of this little industrial 
town will consume a large quantity of lumber. 

The Industrial Cotton Oil Co., whose immense plant 
was recently destroyed by fire, has also secured a loca- 
tion adjoining the Houston Ship Channel and will erect 
a new and larger plant, which means the consumption 
of an immense amount of building material. 

Among the first of the industries directly connected 
with the lumber trade to make definite plans for re- 
building after the great fire, is the Houston Coopera- 
tive Manufacturing Co., which operated a large planing 
mill and general wood working establishment. Mr. A. C. 
Abell, manager of this company, has been connected 
with the lumber trade of Houston and of Texas for a 
great many years and it is to his splendid management 
that the great success of this company may be attributed. 
Plans for the new plant are now being worked out 
with a view to making it a model of modern industrial 
arrangement and architecture. Among other plants 
connected with the lumber trade suffering heavy losses 


in this great fire were the Houston-Liggett Lumber 
Co., the Hudson Lumber Co. and the Ed. H. Harrell 


Lumber Co. A peculiar freak of the flames in con- 


nection with the latter company was that the lumber 
yard containing immense quantities of lumber was swept 
absolutely bare, while the planing mill, an old frame 
building that has stood in its present location for many 
years through all kinds of stress of storm and fire, was 
uninjured and still stands, the flames, in their destructive 
sweep, passing right alongside the building but leaving 
it unharmed. 


Thomas W. Blake, formerly with the Carter Lumber Co., 
has severed his connection with that concern and allied 
himself with the South Texas Lumber Co. in the capacity 
of assistant general sales agent, thus adding materially to 
the strength of the sales force of that splendid organization. 

Chester Marston, after long years of service with the 
‘Texas-Louisiana Lumber Co., has transferred his activities 
to the Vaughan Lumber Co., and in future will be connected 
with that concern in an important official capacity. 

John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Co., who 
is sojourning at Hot Springs for a brief rest, has recently 
been announced as a candidate for representative in the 
State Legislature, thus showing his sincerity in advocating 
the election of business men to the Legislature and relegat- 
ing to the rear the demagog and professional politician, who 
have proven so hurtful to the country in the past. 

A prominent visitor to Houston during the week was 
k. W. Brown, mayor of Orange, vice president of the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co., and general manager of the Dibert, 
Stark & Brown Cypress Co., of Donner, La. Mr. Brown is 
a director in the American Trust Co., recently beginning 
business in Houston. 





FROM THE TEXAS CAPITAL. 


Austin, TEXx., Mareh 5.—Lumber manufacturers and 
other large shipping interests of Texas are interested 
in the proposed investigation by Congress of the 
‘‘alleged combination in coastwise traffic.’’ Congress- 
man Rufus Hardy, of Texas, who recently introduced 
« resolution in Congress asking for an investigation 
during the vacation period, is receiving the support of 
the Texas State Railroad Commission and large business 
interests in his efforts to bring about a restoration of 
independent competition in coastwise traffic. ‘‘The 
State of Texas has felt itself denied fair rates as a 
result of combinations in steamship lines from the east- 
ern seaboard to our local ports,’’ Mr. Williams writes, 
‘‘and this has affected rates not only in Texas but 
throughout the Middle West. 

Railroad commission chairmen of Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Jowa, Montana, Missouri, Wyoming, Minnesota, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Nebraska and the Dakotas have been 
asked to cooperate in advocating this 


congressional 
action. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEx., March 5.—Inquiries are plentiful 
and are coming from diversified sources and are of 
such character as to promise a heavy movement this 
spring. There is a strengthening tendency in prices. 
The outlook for building in the city and suburbs is 
good. Conditions in the sash and door trade are prom- 
ising. The demand for railroad and ear building stuff 
continues as a feature, and it is believed that the 
railroads are in the market to stay for a while. Ex- 
port movement is of good proportions, with a good 
prospect for an outlet for products. Reports indicate 
an encouraging outlook for crops. 

The Lumberman’s Club will hold a meeting Tuesday 
to perfect its organization. Officers will be elected. The 
club is designed to promote the welfare of the manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers, yard and exnort 
men and those identified with the lumber industry. The 
local Jumbermen have manifested strong interest in it. 





Lumber Buyers 
These Days Look 
To Timber Supply 


back of the manufacturer when they want 
stock with which to meet competition, be- 
sause this question of quality is becoming 
more and more pronounced. The state of 
Washington possesses some of the most 
remarkable timber on this North American 
continent and the eighteen mills in our 
Agency control some of the best timber 
in the state. ‘That explains in part the 
service we are giving eastern buyers in 


FLOORING OLD GROWTH FACTORY 
FINISH YELLOW FIR STOCK 


Soft, Oderless E. For Yard or 
Factory 
Milk White Purposes. 


Red Cedar Siding and Finish, Premium 
Brand, Red Cedar Shingles, Spars, Pil- 
ing, Timbers, Silo and Tank Material, 
Sash and Door Cut Stock, Box Shooks, 
Veneered Products, Turned Stock, Lath 
and Mouldings. 


Send us your orders 


Pacific 
Lumber Agency 
General Sales Office 


Aberdeen, - Wash. 





Direct Selling Agents 
For 


Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor Mills 
of 


Combined Annual Capacity: 


1,000,000,000 Feet Lumber, 
225,000,000 Pieces Lath, 
300,000,000 Shingles. 








DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES : 


CHICAGO-—438 Marquette Building 

A. J SINE, District Manager. A. A. BOND, District Salesman 
- MINNEAPOLIS—530 Lumber Exchange 
M. T. OWENS, District Manager. C. G. CRULL, District Salesman 
E. F. TOBIN, District Salesman. 

KANSAS CITY—1415 Long Building 

J. A. SHAW, District Manager. J. J. BONEKEMPER, District Salesman 
DENVER —903 First National Bank Building 
T. P WHITE, District Manager. 
SALT LAKE—-307 Main Street 

J. J. STEWART, District Salesman. 


SPOKANE-—P. 0. Box 1269 
C. H. DITEWIG, District Manager. 


TACOMA —P. O. Box 267 
T. W. TEBB, District Manager. 


NEW YORK—2789 Valentine Avenue 
C. E. LITTELL, District Salesman. 


WINNIPEG—242 Summerset Building 
GEO. R. McCOLL, District Salesman. 


PHILADELPHIA— 1804 Diamond Street 
W. HH. BIGBIE, District Salesman, 
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<=\LEARN THE 
TRUTH 


ABOUT 


RED CEDAR 











THIS BOOK will give you just the 
information you desire regarding Cedar, 
It explains the difference between the 
Southem Cedar and the Red Cedar of 
Washington. Ask us and this booklet 
will be promptly SENT FREE, 


Washington Cedar Products Co. 
rd SEATTLE, WASH. \. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


AAAA “BUILD WITH THE 
WISDOM OF SOLOMON” 





AAAA 


(-- —_ 
The Polleys Lumber Compan y 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. MISSOULA, MONT. 


Idaho White Pine 


ab US YOUR INQUIRIES 
y, 
































California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 





HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER. 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 890 page book ‘Realm of the Retailer.” 


sah Free 
descriptive circular. 


Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 


Dearborn Street Chicag?, i. 





The McShane Lumber Co., of Omaha, Neb., through 
its southern sales agent, N. C. Waggoner, has closed 
a contract to furnish a large number of carloads of 
ties within the next five months. 

The steamer Katherine arrived at Orange Tuesday 
from Sabine with schooner Martha, owned by the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, in tow. The Martha 
arrived at Sabine last Saturday.from Mexico. 

A large drive of pine logs passed Orange Wednesday, 
for the booms of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 

hk. R. Long, of Biloxi, Miss., was among recent visitors, 
as were W. J. Sanders, connected with the American Lumn- 
ber Co., at Merryville, La.; C. P. Myer, manager of the mills 
of the Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston; H. 8. Filson, general 


manager of the Alexander-Gilmer Lumber Co., of Remlig, 
and J. H. Baber, of the Tyler County Lumber Co., of 
Warren. 

Cc. E. Ragland has left Bessmay to act as cashier for the 
Kirby Lumber Co., at Newton. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


KANSAS, City, Mo., March 5.—With from one to two 
feet of snow over all of Kansas and much of Missouri, 
and stormy weather the rule in Oklahoma and Arkansas, 
the last week has been practically a dead one in thc 
lumber business. Railways have been unable to bring 
shipments in, mills have been delayed again in logging, 
lineyard business necessarily has been stopped and even 
figuring on city work has received a decided setback. 
Obviously the result has been that few orders have been 





handled. Dealers, in fact, have not been aggressive in 
quest of business in face of the delays that they knew 
were inevitable to shipments. 

Prices have, in the main, been as stationary as busi- 
ness. There has been no noticeable uneasiness and the 
level of last week has been maintained. Dealers say the 
tendency seems a trifle stronger if anything than last 
week. Southern pine dimension and car material and 
practicaily all items of coast wood are mentioned as 
showing that tendency especially. 

Stocks throughout this territory are very much broken 
and have been practically unfilled since last autumn. 
This fact, together with the crop prospects, which all 
reports agree are the best in years, make the hopes of 
dealers very strong, and the general opinion is that the 
few weeks of idleness just experienced will be fully 
made up when the season opens in earnest. 

Building permits for February totaled $990,110 for 
366 structures. Last February permits totaled $653,610 
for 280 buildings. The January permits for this year 
were $426,851, as against $373,010 in January, 1911. The 
total of $1,416,961 for the first two months of this year 
sets a new record for Kansas City. 

M. L. Coleman, of Aurora, Mo.; J. E. Evans, of Emporia, 
Kas. ; James Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo.; James Costello, 
of Liberty, Mo.; A. L. Houghton, of Cottonwood Falls, Kas. ; 
k. D. Bolman, of Leavenworth, Kas., and C. W. Jones, gen- 
eral manager of the Fort Smith Lumber Co., Plainville, Ark., 


were among the lumbermen who visited Kansas City last 
week. 








TIDE OF TRADE IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 








IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Demand Good but Supply Unsatisfactory—Barge Line 
Assured—Local Building Outlook Bright—Lumber 
Activity in the Ozarks. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 5.—As a result of the storms 
which visited a large part of the consuming territory 
this week, following a brief spell of balmy weather, 
trade suffered another temporary check, but as spring is 
so close at hand no one here takes the present storm seri- 


ously. In fact inquiries are arriving in a very promising 
manner now from all classes of consumers and from 


well-distributed sources. In active trade there is a 
reasonable amount of buying, normal to this particular 
season. Practically all of the business offered is for 
immediate delivery—and there’s the rub. 

While the consuming end of the business will obviously 
take care of itself, the same is not true of the pro- 
ducing end. Conditions continue unsatisfactory at the 
mills. Intermittent storms throughout practically the 
whole of the producing territory have kept the woods 
in an impassible state and logging is attended with 
difficulties. The manufacture of lumber is progressing 
at a snail’s pace. Mill stocks are low and broken and 
there is far more lumber on the order files than there 
is in the yards. Moreover, cars continue to be scarce 
and many of the mills report they are unable to get out 
the orders that they have assembled on the loading 
platforms. The shippers are totally unequipped to 
care for the spring trade that appears to be waiting only 
for the final breakup of winter. 

Only a small amount of the funds sufficient to make 
the steel barge line from St. Louis to New Orleans 
an assured fact now remains unsubscribed, and it is 
clearly evident that within a few days the total amount 
will have been raised. During the last week there 
have been numerous meetings, attended by the waterway 
boosters, during which a number of the local trades’ 
organizations announced their respective subscriptions 
to the project. Facts and figures have been submitted 
to prove that the barge line will be of the greatest 
service to St. Louis shippers as well as to the whole 
Mississippi Valley. In fact the only doubtful point is 
whether or not the proposed barge line has come too 
late to recover the trade that has already been lost by 
shippers in the central West to those of the East. It 
has been shown that shippers as far inland as Cleveland 
have sent their merchandise into Texas via New York 
steamship lines cheaper than the railroads carry it 
direct into Texas. Of late the Eastern jobbers have 
been cutting into the Southwestern trade that was 
formerly the admitted property of the St. Louis jobbers, 
owing to the fact that the Easterners can lay down 
their merchandise in Galveston more cheaply than the 
St. Louis shippers can put theirs into Texas territory 
direct by rail. The barge company has been promised 
enough business to keep it profitably employed, and 
just as soon as the final subscriptions are made, work 
will be commenced and pushed to a completion. 

One of the biggest amounts ever awarded by a St. 
Louis Cireuit Court jury in a damage suit was given 
this week to Harry G. Gaus, of the H. Gaus Manufac- 
turing Co., a local box concern. The suit was instituted 
against Fire Chief Henry C. Henley, of St. Louis, and 
forty fire insurance companies, arising out of the arrest 
of the plaintiff at the time of the fire which destroyed 
the Gaus plant in 1909. Mr. Gaus sued for $500,000 for 
false imprisonment and was awarded $50,500. 

Conditions are propitious for an unprecedented era 
of building and alterations in St. Louis and its suburbs 
this spring. Remarkable activity in the realty market 
and a large number of big and little building operations 
are expected. Much of this prospective business -is 
now in the estimating stage in the local millwork houses. 
The report of the building commissioner for last month 
shows that 277 permits for new buildings were issued 
in St. Louis in February, the estimated cost of which 
was $869,140. There were 187 permits issued for al- 
terations, at a cost of $133,024, or a total of 414 per- 
mits, representing an expenditure of $1,002,164, 





Work will begin next week on a railroad for the 
Ozark Timber Co., which will open a tract of 13,000 acres 
of virgin timber in Benton, Washington and Madison 
Counties, Arkansas. A camp has already been estab- 
lished, the line has been surveyed and nothing remains 
but to commence active operations. The new line will 
connect at Monte Ne with the Kansas City & Memphis. 
The Ozark Timber Co. is a new corporation, capitalized 
at $500,000, of which George D. Locke, of Rogers, Ark., 
is the head. The new road will necessitate a bridge over 
the White river, an engineering feat of great difficulty. 
The tract to be opened up is a rich one, and the com- 
pany proposes to put in several mills as soon as the 
railroad crosses the river. 


Receipts and Shipments for February. 


Receipts of lumber by rail last month were 13,529 
cars. Receipts for the same month last year were 
15,473 cars, or 1,944 cars more in 1911 than in 1912. 

Shipments of lumber by rail last month were 9,230 
cars. Shipments for the same month last year were 
9,178 cars, or 52 cars more this year than last. 


Yellow Pine Trade Gossip. 


John H. Allen, president of the Triangle Lumber Co., of 
Pine Bluff, Ark., was in St. Louis this week. Mr. Allen’s 
company was recently organized to handle the stock of the 
Virgin Timber Co., which concern was organized to take 
over the Clio Lumber Co.’s holdings. 

Frank Pierce, of the Louis Werner Sawmill Co., says that 
trade with him has shown some improvement. Railroad and 
car material is moving freely but there has been no demand 
to speak of from the yards. Mills have no complete stocks, 
due to bad weather, and cars are scarce. 

B. L. Van Cleave, of the Van Cleave Lumber Co., states 
that trade, while not as good as he would like to see, is 
improved and continues to show signs of a vigorous spring 
demand. The mill condition is rather discouraging because 
of bad weather and a shortage of cars. 

Cc. J. Harris, in charge of the lineyard department of the 
Hogg-Harris Lumber Co., will leave this week for a much 
needed vacation trip. ‘This is the first time in about fifteen 
years that Mr. Harris has allowed himself this luxury. 
George Hogg says business is excellent just now, with a 
good demand for present and future delivery. 

Railroad service on the Cotton Belt’s extension to the new 
town of Waldstein, Ark., was inaugurated this week. This 
plant is operated by the Waldstein Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 
and was described in these columns last week. 

Cc. L. Culler, of the Bunker-Culler Lumber Co., says his 
trade has shown remarkable activity recently. There is a 
good inquiry and considerable buying for immediate and 
future delivery. 

W. W. Milne, of the Milne Lumber Co., states that his 
trade is quiet in the yellow pine line but in hardwood is 
booming. He predicts an excellent spring. 

Y. G. Behrens, of the Behrens Lumber Co., reports a good 
demand for timbers, but stock is hard to get and deliver. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Hardwood Business in Fine Condition—Weather Im- 
provement Will Boost Trade Still Further—Manu- 
facturers See Rosy Outlook—Opinion of Experts. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 5.—Unlike their yellow pine 
brethren, who are doing little or no business just at 
present, the hardwood dealers of this city are all busy. 
The disparity between these two branches is remarkable. 
Hardwood trade in St. Louis is better than it was at 
this time last year, with a good steady demand coming 
from all classes of buyers, but mainly from railroads 
and car companies and factories. Inquiry for future 
delivery is coming in strong, giving strength to the 
belief that spring is going to usher in an era of good 
trade. The prediction is ventured in some quarters 
that 1912 will see a repetition of the good old days 
of half a dozen years ago. 

While trade is a little better than might be expected 
at this time of year, it would be much better if the 
weather conditions were more favorable. The storm of 
this week put a slight check on the advancing trade, 
which had shown so marked a revival under the stimulus 
of balmy weather. Not the slightest apprehension is 
felt as to the consuming end of the hardwood business, 
but conditions at manufacturing points are bad. Wet 
woods still interfere with logging operations and very 
little lumber is being manufactured. Cars are scarce, 
and what little lumber is available for shipment is 
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moved under handicap. Prices are firmer than they 
were, with a marked upward tendency on some items. 


Hardwood Trade Gossip. 


W. W. Dings, general manager of the Garetson-Greason 
Lumber Co., stated in an interview this week that in all the 
history of his company business was never so good at this 
time of the year as it is now. Car oak, in which the con- 
cern specializes, is in excellent demand, and prices are firm. 
The only bad feature of the trade is the liability of the mills 
to make enough lumber to keep up shipments promptly. 
Mr. Dings looks for one of the best years in the business. 

Thomas W. Frye, sales manager of the Charles F. Luehr- 
mann Hardwood Lumber Co., can see nothing on the horizon 
but an excellent year, although he has viewed the business 


outlook from every standpoint. Business right now, he says, 
is far better than it was a year ago, and is getting stronger 
all the time. The upper grades of oak are very strong and 
gum has increased in popularity in all the markets. 
Prospects could scarcely be brighter than they are at this 
time, according to E. Wiese, vice-president of the 
Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co. Trade commenced in earnest 
a few weeks ago and even the recent storms have failed to 
check it to any degree. The company has a large stock 
in its St. Louis yards and is still making quick shipments on 
demand. Prices are firm, Mr. Wiese says. 

Cypress is coming into its own gradually, says BE. W. 
Blumer, sales manager of the Lothman Cypress Co. A 
steady inquiry for spring delivery comes in all the time, and 
a considerable amount of buying for immediate needs. In 
consequence the Lothman company is making some good 
sized shipments. Prices are firmer. 








FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CENTERS 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FuLA., March 4.—Weather conditions 
last week were better and from now on logging opera- 
tions should be conducted more favorably. Prices on 
coastwise business are about stationary. In the two 
months of 1912 more railroad business has been offered 
and placed than during the entire year 1911, and the 
mills are receiving $15 for 3x6 standard car decking, 
which is ordinarily little called for. Brokers are find- 
ing it difficult to place orders for factory plank, as they 
cannot afford to meet such prices. Coastwise steamer 
rates from the Gulf Coast have advanced; northern and 
eastern yards are demanding more of their stock than 
has been coming from here, making the Florida millmen 
very optimistic. 

The dressed market has been quite light, and were it 
not for the local demand throughout the State the accu- 
mulation of dressed stock would be heavy. The interior 
yards are taking care of the dressed output from some 
of the largest mills in the State. 

Lumber shipments for February from port of Jack- 
sonville totaled 19,540,000 feet, handled by coastwise 
steamers to a great extent. The export lumber ship- 
ments amounted to 156,249 feet of lumber and 42,000 
ties. There are now under charter for loading from this 
port 33 schooners and several foreign steamers, and in 
addition to these many more will be chartered during 
March. 

Martin C. Hughes, formerly with the Seacoast Lumber 
Co., has been appointed sales agent for the Cummer Cy- 
press Co. and will also handle the cypress manufactured 
by the Cummer Lumber Co. at their immense Jackson- 
ville mill, Mr. Hughes will make his headquarters at 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 

February 27 the entire plant of the Gulf Cypress Co., 
at Ehren, Fla., was destroyed by fire. The charred body 
of the colored night watchman was found in the ruins 
of the mill, indications being that he was killed by 
someone, who then set the mill on fire. In addition to 
the mill and a quantity of timber two locomotives were 
burned. The loss is between $50,000 and $60,000. F. E. 
Muller, of Tampa, is principal owner. 

Gerhard Knapp, a representative of Richard Koeller, of 
Hamburg, Germany, is in the city with a view to making 
connection with some yellow pine manufacturer and 
handling the output through his Hamburg firm, which has 
extensive connections in France, Italy, Spain and Tur- 


key. The firm’s trade in those countries calls for cutting 
running mostly 10x10 and under. 

_ Albert Hirsch, of the Hirsch Lumber Co., who has been 
in Jacksonville the last few weeks, at its branch office, 
getting in touch with its Florida sawmill friends, has re- 
turned to New York. 

M. P. Magly, of New York, and C. W. Bruienger, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, have been in the city with schedules 
amounting to several million feet of longleaf yellow pine, 
covering yard stock, ficoring, siding, etc., which they expect 
to place with Florida mills, stock to be shipped to New 
York, Albany and Boston. 

G. D. Kelly, representing the Lyon Cypress Lumber 
Co., of Garyville, La., who was here the last week on busi- 
ness for his firm, has returned to his home city. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., March 4.—The weather has cleared, 
and the prospects are that mills will soon resume full 
operation. Building, which has been retarded by rain 
and cold, is expected to stimulate the market within a 
few weeks. In spite of inactivity during February, 
owing to weather conditions, building permits were $10,- 
000 greater than in February of last year. Collections 
are said to be poor, but prices are stiffening because 
of the crowded mill order books and the inability of 
millmen to accept new orders. 

Frank Lake, who has just returned from a trip to 
southern Georgia and Florida, found that mills in that 
territory have orders on hand to run them some time; 
several had booked orders for as much as 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber. 

According to news that has been received by the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, French and English 
capitalists are being interested in southern timber lands. 
J. Numa Jordy, of New Orleans, is said to be negotiat- 
ing with English capitalists for the sale of 70,000 acres 
of Louisiana property, and French capitalists are said 
to be considering investment of from $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000 in longleaf pine timber in Florida. The cham- 
ber has been informed that London dealers are under 
the impression that practically all forest lands in 
America have been cleared, and that England is turn- 
ing to Russia for its timber supply and is neglecting 
the market offered in the United States. As a part of 
its effort to prepare Atlanta for foreign trade oppor- 
tunities that will be offered at the completion of the 
Panama Canal, the chamber will probably join in an 
effort to advertise the timber possibilities of the South 
and the desirability of cutover lands. 

Dispatches announce that the Virgin Timber Co., of 
Clio, Ark., which recently was organized with a capital 
of $600,000, has elected the following officers: J. H. 


Allen, of Pine Bluff, president and manager; B. J. 
Altheimer, vice president; W. J. Lockwood, of Little 
Rock, secretary, and C. J. Price, of Little Rock, treas- 
urer. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., March 5.—The pine market is un- 
settled, and business is about at the sume level as last 
week, although some dealers report a slight falling off 
in orders. There is a brisk demand for low grade piece 
stuff, especially roofers and boards, and for factory 
planking from New England. Slight advances in prices 
during the last 10 days are reported. 

The domestic hardwood trade is plainly improved 
over last reports. Some dealers have received satisfac- 
tory orders from railroads for oak car stock and others 
state that the demand from shops and furniture plants 
for oak.is unusually good. 

Lumbering and millwork in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas is still hampered to some extent by the weather 
conditions which have caused the roads to be impassable 
in many instances. On this account the shipments for 
February are not up to what they should have been, 
but they are greatly in advance of January. 

In addition to the higher ocean rates the export trade 
has received another jolt in the English coal strike. 
While the congestion at Norfolk, Va., and Savannah, 
Ga., ports had lessened during the last week, the un- 
certainty prevailing: just now as to the length of the 
strike has caused many shipments to be delayed indefi- 
nitely, steamers refusing to take cargo until there is 
certainty of cessation of the trouble. Orders are com- 
ing in, however, for delivery as soon as possible, and 
the demand is unusually good. 


FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFOLK, VA., March 4.—Demand has been steady but 
can not be said to be heavy for the time of year. Not 
many buyers are in this section because of the scarcity 
of stocks, and most of the business is done through cor- 
respondence. Manufacturers are. still apathetic about 
booking more business even at the advanced prices, due 
to the fact that thus far they have not been able to 
clean up many of their orders. Reports from most of 
the mills in the North Carolina pine section show them 
to be oversold on rough and dressed lumber a little less 
than at the end of January, which denotes that some 
headway is being made in cleaning up old business. 
Mills that have any lumber on hand, which is at present 
in urgent demand, are making hay while the sun shines 
in order to retrieve past losses and this has caused a 
wide divergence in quotations, which has not been notice- 
able since the first of the year. 

The lower grades of rough and dressed lumber are 
still being called for persistently and a slight increase 
in the demand has been noticed for the upper grades, 
although no change in market quotations has been made. 
Box makers have their hands full getting out old orders 
and are not going too far ahead on new business. The 
market as a whole appears to be very strong, with marked 
differences apparent in quotations as stated above, off- 
set by a general spirit of moderation evinced by the large 
and conservative operators. 

James R. Clark, in company with Mr. Wood, treasurer of 
the Canton Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md., dropped in on his 
friends in Norfolk last week. Mr. Clark reported business 


picking up somewhat in Baltimore but stated he found 
North Carolina pine stocks very scarce. 

A. T. Baker, of the Branning Manufacturing Co., Edenton, 
N. C., was in Norfolk last week. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 5.—The quarterly meeting of 
the Baltimore Lumber Exchange and the monthly meet- 
ing of the Managing Committee of the Exchange were 
held yesterday afternoon, the former taking place at the 
Merchants’ Club and the latter at the rooms on East 
Fayette Street. The affairs of the Exchange are in 
such good shape that neither session was long. The 
chief matter considered at the session of the Exchange 
was a resolution favoring the appropriation of a large 
sum of money by the Maryland Legislature for the 
establishment at the Johns Hopkins University of a 
high-class technological school. 

L. H. Gwaltney, the secretary, read the minutes of 
the annual meeting, after which the yearly reports and 
other matters were acted on, and the gathering then ad- 
journed to the dining hall, where a fine luncheon was 
served. 

Stanley Webster, in charge of the finances of James 
Webster & Bro. (Ltd.), of Liverpool, England, was in 
Baltimore and Norfolk this week to confer with persons 
interested in the affairs of the Norva Land & Lumber 
Co., which is now in the hands of receivers. Mr. Web- 
ster’s firm is actively concerned in the company and 
he came over to get detailed information and assist in 
straightening out the tangle. 

A foreign visitor in Baltimore last week was F. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 








is a Guarantee of Excellent Quality. 


Ferry - Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills: EVERETT, WASH. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 
1029 Lumber Exchange, | Chas. Van Pelt, Mgr. 
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Fir and Cedar 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE: 
SILO STOCK, RAILROAD MATERIAL 
AND TIMBERS FOR RESAWING. 


A GENERAL LINE 
OF DIMENSION 
AND UPPERS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


Index-Galena Company, 
INDEX, WASHINGTON. 
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are acknowledged to be the best. upright 
machine made shingles on the market today. 


Fir and Cedar Lumber 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES : 


C.M.STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Prudential Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
J.C. FULKERSON, - 701 R. A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M. CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., "9304" 


Our Specialty 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 











" We elso manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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W. Barth, of Hamburg and Duesseldorf, Germany. 
who intends to make an extended trip south and west. 
He will visit the pitch pine sections and also get in 
touch with hardwood manufacturers. He stated that 
business conditions in his country are excellent and that 
there is every prospect of a large trade being done this 
vear. The British coal strike, he thought, would not 
be of long duration and would have no very serious 
effect upon trade 

Richard P. Baer, of rd P. Baer & Co., is back 
from an extended trip He went as far as Mo- 
bile, Ala., near which city his firm operates a sawmill, 
and reports that he tound everything there in satisfac- 
tory condition. He visited a number of mills and was 
informed that stocks are small and that the outlook 
is regarded with much hopefulness 

Another Baltimore lumberman who has just returned 
from a trip is William IF. Tegeler, secretary of the 








Georgia Pine Co., who went as far as Savannah and 
Jacksonville, at which latter city he met and conferred 
with P. M. Womble, president ot the company. Mr. 
Tegeler brought back with him reports that the mills in 
the longleaf pine section have orders in hand for about 
three months or more, and that they are holding out for 
higher prices. 

Gen. William D. Gill, of W D. Gill & Son, and Theo- 
dore Mottu, appointed to represent the Baltimore Lum- 
ber Exchange at the annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, in session Thurs- 
day and Friday at Louisville, left this evening for the 
convention city. They were’ prece led last night by 
Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., who was accompanied 
by his wife. 

J. D. Virdin. of the Canton Lumber Co., 


of his knife-grinding invention to the S. A. 


has disposed 
N Woods Ma- 
chine Company on the basis of a royalty. By means of 
Mr. Virdin’s apparatus it is possible to grind the 
planing machine and other knives so evenly that all will 
cut at the same time, the efficiency of the machine being 
consequently 
improved. 

Robert McLean has incorporated his sawmill business 
at Battery Park, nine miles from Newport News, Va., 
on the James River, as the Battery Park Lumber Cor- 
poration. The company is chartered under the laws of 
Virginia, with a capital stock of $80,000. KE. F. Burke, 
of Baltimore, is president and Robert Mce- 
Lean, of Baltimore, secretary, and J. O. Devries vice 
president and manager. The mill euts oak 
almost entirely and is a circular saw plant with a ea 
pacity of about 20,000 feet a day. 


nereased and the quality of the product 
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general 
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THE DALLAS LUMBER 
AND LOGGING CO. 
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HIGH GRADES 














Large Timbers, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, 
Special Bills 


TELECODE 


DALLAS, OREGON 


_aI1°quo1c |S 1c 0c 300 


| CHAS.R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E.H. MEYER, Manager 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


| Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
910-911 Yeon Building, 
Telecode PORTLAND, ORE. 
II --—a_.—320c=00—S00c0 
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‘7 XY MOTTO & 
Ship from RELIABLE MILLS, and furnish 
DEPENDABLE GRADES. 


Red Cedar, Fir and Spruce 
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Geo. B. Weatherby Co., Inc. 


| 206-207 Henry Building, PORTLAND, OREGON. | 





























LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








T. J. Chidlow, of the Chidlow Lumber Co., Meridian, 
Miss., was a recent Chicago visitor. 


Theodore Fathauer, Chicago, left Wednesday for 
Helena, Ark., and other points at which his concern’s 
mills are located. 


George X. Wendling, of San Francisco, president 
of the Weed Lumber Co., of Weed, Cal., spent the 
week in Chicago. 


J. S. Lyle, with F. M. Bartelme, wholesale dealers 
in hardwoods, of Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chicago 
Saturday of last week. 


k. W. Kaiser, of the Muscatine Lumber & Box Co., 
Muscatine, Iowa, spent a few days in Chicago this 
week calling on the trade. 


Ben Woodhead, the lumberman orator, of Beaumont, 
Tex., of the Beaumont Lumber Co., spent several days 
of this week among the Chicago trade. 


George Mason and C. H. Donaldson, of the Mason 
Donaldson Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., were in 
Chicago this week calling on the trade. 


C. M. Christiansen, of the Christiansen Lumber Co., 
Rector Building, Chicago, left Tuesday for Memphis, 
Tenn., and other mill points to buy stock. 


Joseph Mitsak, president of the Pilsen Lumber Co., 
Chieago, left Sunday for Bayfield, Wis., the manufac 
turing point of this concern and other northern cities. 


J. C. Cremer, of St. Louis, Mo., of the Cremer Lum- 
ber Co., while in Chicago this week was a welcome 
ealler at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


S. H. Fullerton, president and general manager of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo., was 
in Chicago this week conferring with its Chicago man 
ager, C. M. Smalley. 


A. T. Gerrans, of the St. Louis Cypress Co., Houma, 
La., was in Chicago Monday and left Tuesday night 
for Louisville, where he was scheduled to address the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


T. H. Borland, formerly manager of the mercantile 
department of the Graysonia-Nashville Lumber Co., 
Graysonia, Ark., has resigned and accepted a_ similar 
position with the Fourche River Lumber Co., of Bigelow, 
Ark. 

Among the lumbermen who visited Chicago this 
week were the following: James R. Andrews, of 
Escanaba, Mich.; J. F. MeSweyn, general manager of 
the Memphis Saw Mill Co., Memphis, Tenn.; J. A. 
Levings, of the Moorhead Manufacturing Co., Moor- 
head, Miss., and W. B. Heinemann, vice president 
and general manager of the B. Heinemann Lumber 
Co., Antigo, Wis. 


Hugh P. McTernan, formerly assistant manager and 
city salesman of the Kansas City sales office of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., has accepted a similar position with 
the same company at its central Texas sales office, Waco. 
Mr. MeTernan will be associated at Waco with the Kirby 
company’s well known Texas representative, Frank J. 
Lennox, and assumed his new duties March 1. 


- 


NEW SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 


E. D. Bowman, who succeeded J. H. Williamson in 
November last on the claims desk of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., has been appointed the company’s sales 
representative in Towa territory and left a few days ago 
for Cedar Rapids, where he will make his headquarters. 








i. D. BOWMAN, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA; 


lowa Representative, Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Mr. Bowman made many friends in New Orleans during 
his brief stay and his transfer to the new field is con 
sidered a tribute to his capacity as a salesman. He en- 
joys a wide acquaintance over the territory allotted to 
him, having covered it for another well-known concern 
prior to his connection with the ‘‘ Louisiana Red.’’ 


Lumbermen will be interested in knowing that the 
Chicago Council Committee refused to extend the fire 
limits on the South side. The question of extending 
them on the North side will come up for action at a 
later meeting of the committee. 


E, F. Mashek, treasurer of the Pilsen Lumber Co., 
this city, is taking a well earned rest in Bellaire, Fla. 
It is reported that he is putting in most of his time 
on the golf links and training himself to clean up the 
Chicago contingent at the next golf tournament. Mrs. 
Mashek is with him. 


G. L. Curtis, of Clinton, Iowa, vice president of the 
Curtis Door & Sash Co., of Chicago, was in the latter 
city this week conferring with E. T. Erickson, secretary 
and manager of the concern. Mr. Curtis was feeling in 
good humor, caused by the way business is shaping 
up. He said inquiries are exceedingly numerous for both 
stock and odd work. The volume is so great that his 
concern finds it necessary to put additional help in its 
estimating department. Mr. Erickson left Thursday 
for Wausau, Wis., in the interest of the concern. 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ NEW BOARD 
MEMBERS. 


E. A. Lang, sales manager of the Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Co., and president of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Chieago, was chosen at the annual meeting in January of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States at Cincinnati, Ohio, a member respectively of the 
executive board and the executive grading commission 
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Kk. A. LANG, OF CHICAGO; 


Of the Executive Board of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United -States. 


of that body. His selection to fill the important posts 
named was in recognition of his established prestige as 
a hardwood authority and is a distinction as deserved and 
flattering to him as it was creditable to the association. 

B. B. Burns, who boasts the distinction of representing 
three well known hardwood companies, all of Huntington, 
W. Va.—the Rock Castle Lumber Co., C. L. Ritter Lum- 





B. B. BURNS, OF HUNTINGTON, W. VA.; 
Second Vice President of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States. 


ber Co., and the Jug River Lumber Co.—was chosen at 
the same meeting second vice president and a member of 
the executive grading commission, both stations for 
which he was understood to be particularly qualified to 
fill with credit to himself and the organization. 
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CHANGE IN HARDWOOD CONCERN. 


It is announced that the Chicago office of the Fuller 
ton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co. will hereafter be 
known as The MeMullen-Powell Co., and that the sales 
in Chieago and surrounding territory will be in charge 





FREDERIC BL. 
Vice President of 


McMULLEN, 
The MecMullen-Powell 


CHICAGO, ILL.; 
Lumber C¢ 


of this corporation. Frederic B. McMullen, who for the 
last six years has been in charge of the Chicago office, 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building, becomes vice 
president and general manager of The McMullen-Powell 
Lumber Co. 

errors 


LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES. 


The present administration of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis expects to make this the banner 
year in the long history of the organization in every 
way. The Exchange has more members than at any 
other time, but there are still a number who are not 
yet affiliated with the organization, and plans were 
mapped out this week by President Powe and Secretary 
MeBlair to draw these eligibles into the fold. A list 
of all of these prospective members has been compiled 
and furnished to the membership committee, with in 
structions to let no man or firm escape. 

The exchange has become very active in all trade and 
civie matters. The following letter kas been issued 
to members: 

In line with the policy of this administration of keeping 
the Exchange foremost as an active factor to further and 
protect our lumber interests, [ beg to announce the follow 


ing committees, appointed for that purpose: 
Public Affairs. 
Julius Seidel, chairman, 
E. H. Luehrmann, H. F. Hafner. 


Traffic. 
C, E. Thomas, chairman, 
H. A. Boeckeler. 
Membership. 
A. W. Johanning, chairman, 
Il. G. Rolfes. 
Reinspection. 
I’. C. Moore, chairman, 
Gus Koerner. 


R. F. Krebs, 
A. J. Lang, 


J. L. Benas, 


With the exception of the last named, each of these com- 
mittees is engaged upon matters of both immediate and pros- 
pective benefit. Members of the committees are respectfully 
urged to take a lively interest in public affairs, rate and 
traffic matters, and are requested to communicate with the 
chairman about matters of individual or general interest 
which may come under their observation. 

All of the testimony is in in the St. Louis rate case and 
attorneys will file their briefs shortly. Members who have 
not sent in affidavits covering switching absorptions should 
do so immediately as the information must be used to help 
prove our case. Unquestionably our side has put up an ex- 
cellent case, and a favorable verdict is both hoped for and 
expected. 

A decision will hardly be rendered sooner than 60 or 90 
days, and possibly for months, ‘Those interested are there- 
fore urged to keep careful record of all shipments received 
during the interim and to retain their expense bills whenever 
possible. 

Members’ attention is called to our inspection department 
which, during the unusual severity of this winter, has been 
frequently idle. While January, 1912, is within 45,000 feet 
of January, 1911, February is naturally behind, inspection 
ag totaling 360,941 feet, compared with 639,634 fect 
in 1911. 

You are urged to aggressively support and further our ex- 
change by giving this department work at every opportunity. 

THos. W. Powsn, President. 
GEORGE McBLarr, Secretary. 


An invitation has been extended to Hon. W. C. Red- 
field to address the Lumbermen’s Exchange at any 
time that he may find it convenient to do so. 

The following letter was sent to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission March 5: 


With reference to order No. 4631, promulgated January 5 
anent alleged irregularities in the weights 9f lumber, we beg 
to place before your honorable body the advantage and 
desirability of holding the proceedings of inquiry contem- 
plated in St. Louis. St. Louis we claim to be the leading 
lumber market in the country. In the year 1911 our 
receipts and shipments aggregated a total of approximately 
4,472,648,000 feet. This contrasts with 5,203,414,000 feet 
handled in 1910, and represents both the rail and water 
movement. Approximately one billion feet of each year's 
total was consumed in St. Louis, and the remainder was 
yarded, graded and dried before reshipment. 

The St. Louis lumbermen handle every variety of lumber 


which will come within the scope of such an inquiry, and 
our city has been so long established as a lumber market 
that the proposed investigation will be greatly facilitated 
by reason of the records of so many firms extending back 
over such a great period of years. 





THE HOUSE OF LUTCHER AND MOORE. 


ORANGE, Tex., March 4.—Edgar Allan Poe wrote of 
the ‘‘Fall of the House of Usher,’’ but the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN herewith touches on the ‘‘ Rise of the House 
of Lutcher (and Moore), of Orange, Tex.’’ In the 
transitory character of American business institutions 
one becomes accustomed to the breaking up of families 
whose members scatter to the four winds, as each gen- 
eration comes to the front to battle for bread and butter. 
When, therefore, a pioneer concern is found, in which 
three generations of one family are actively engaged, 
and also satisfied, it is worthy of note. It savors of that 
substantial characteristic of the solid old English fami- 
lies who have dominated single institutions for almost 
centuries. 

Thirty-five years ago, or thereabouts, Henry J. Lutcher, 
with shrewd foresight and staunch faith in the future of 
yellow pine, acquired extensive holdings of longleaf yel- 
low pine timber in Caleasieu and Vernon Parishes, Lou- 
isiana. The fame of the quality of this timber is world- 
wide. By keen observation and knowledge of business 
affairs he also saw the advantage of water as a means 
of transporting logs to the mill, and the manufactured 
product from the mill. The result of this good judginent 
is exemplified today in the comprehensive business or- 
ganization which has been built up at this point on the 
Sabine River. The Lutcher & Moore mills, of which 
there are two, with a combined capacity of about 350,000 
feet daily, are both situated on the river, only a few 
hundred yards apart. The advantages of such a location 
for export business are apparent. In the prosecution of 
this department, which is to say the exporting end, the 
company operates a veritable river fleet of its own, in- 
cluding the yacht El Capitan, of no mean equipment. 
About 50 percent of the mill’s output is sold abroad. 

Success in its broadest sense has attended this con- 
cern from the start. FF. H. Farwell, general manager in 
conjunction with W. H. Stark, has recently completed a 





H. J. LUTCHER STARK, ORANGE, TEX. ; 
Purchasing Agent Lutcher & Moore Lumber (¢ 


magnificent home of the mission type. Set far back from 
the street, surrounded by ample grounds that have been 
embellished in lavish southern style, it presents an im- 
posing effect. 

Immediately adjoining Mr. Farwell’s home is the 
Lutcher Memorial Church. This handsome edifice is the 
tribute of Mrs. Lutcher to her husband. It is built to 
stand as an enduring memorial to his name. Like all 
true Texans the Lutchers are loyal to Texas. The church 
is built entirely of native granite and is magnificent in 
every detail. The organ was purchased from a leading 
music house in New York City, and is not surpassed 
elsewhere in the entire West for perfection in tone and 
range. A special feature is a set of reeds which bear a 
startling resemblance to a contralto voice. 

And now comes the third generation to ‘‘enter the 
harness.’’ Henry J. Lutcher Stark, now in his 24th 
year, whose picture is shown herewith, is the son of Mr. 
Lutcher’s daughter, Mrs. W. H. Stark. Graduating from 
the University of Texas in June, 1911, Mr. Stark at 
once entered the business and proceeded to absorb knowl- 
edge about the lumber business with characteristic Texas 
vigor and enthusiasm. He holds the office of purchasing 
agent for the company, and is also a director in the 
First National Bank of Orange, the Yellow Pine Paper 
Mill Co. and the Orange rice mill, all of which are 
largely controlled by those interested in the Lutecher & 
Moore Lumber Co. 

Young Mr. Stark is an enthusiastic athlete. While in 
college he was manager for the university football team 
and since his graduation he has managed the Orange 
Base Ball Club. That this is a real team is shown by 
the faet that Connie Mack of the ‘‘Athletics’’ has his 
eye on one or two of the Orange players. Mr. Stark is 
now busily engaged in the building of a model ball park 
which will take care of the rooters next season. He also 
has another purpose in view. That is, to offer the park 
to some of the big leaguers for spring training quarters 
next year. 

Having developed marked managerial ability.in ath- 
letics he is applying the same positive qualities to learn- 
ing the ropes of the lumber business. Those who have 
tried to sell the new purchasing agent anything for more 
than the real market price have found that the clear 
Lutcher blood is still ‘‘on the job.’’ 
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~ MANUFACTURERS ~ 
CAR4*°CARGO SHIPPERS 


Washington Fir Lumber 


FIR TIMBERS, RAILROAD 
AND BRIDGE MATERIAL 


MILLS, ABERDEEN, WASH. ANNUAL CAPACITY, 100,000,000 FT. 


Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Royal Insurance Bldg. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIEORNIA. 











Douglas Fir, Cedar and. Redwood 
Lumber, rough or worked, kiln dried; 
Lap Siding and Cedar and Redwood 


Shingles are a few of our specialties. [iggy 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. } 
Flood Building. A 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Yeon Bldg. 
ansas City 


W. E. THOMAS LBR. CO. “sisson 


Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, Oklahoma. 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUiCHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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MIXED CARS 


Doors, Yard Lumber 
K. D. Sash and Frames 
Colonial Columns 
Factory Plank. 


Largest manufacturers in the Inland Empire. 
Prompt Shipments. 


Washington Mill Company, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 











BERTLES & BERTLES 


IDAHO WHITE PINE FIR, SPRUCE 
WESTERN SOFT PINE RED CEDAR PRODUCTS 
If you are having trouble securing ‘‘Soft’’ Western Pine 
Shop or Soft Light Colored Western Pine Boards — write 
us for information and prices. It will pay you to write 
for our lists on Idaho White Pine and Western Soft Pine. 
General Office : Eaatern Sales Office : 
825 Realty Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 1143 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








If you are in the get the LOWEST 


went BOXES shiver 


PHOENIX LUMBER CO. 


E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Mgr. SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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DOOR BUYERS APPROVE 


OUR SOFT 
YELLOW 


FIR DOORS) 


B :cause they possess natural characteristics in 
grain and color that are not often excelled 
even in the higher priced veneered doors— 
and the difference in price means larger busi- 
ness and more profits. They stand on their 
own merits. 


_ 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir and Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns — in fact 
pretty much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRYL.FULLER, - - - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 


W.C.ASHENFELTER, - - - _ Builders’ Exchauge, Philadelphia. 








H. S. OSGOOD, P. O. Box 591, Minneapolis, Minn. 2 i 








AAS 
We are CAR and CARGO Shippers of 
LONG AND LARGE 


TIMBERS - SPARS 


Mills at Ashford, Wash. 


Pacific National Lumber Co. 


General Office, TACOMA, WASH. 
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ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there- 
peg Gum 


Red Gum 

Poplar 

Western Catalpa 
Sycamore 
Beech 

Birch 


Best Reached by the 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Write to C. L. STONE, 
Passenger-Traffic Manager, 
503 Missouri- Pacific Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


for copy of “The Forest Resources of M bn “ * ‘AIN 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the Ne 
«Yale School of Forestry faculty. ~ 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 





**The Olympian’’ 
“The Columbian’’ 


via the 


“MILWAUKEE” 


If you want to travel East the Safest and 
Shortest Way, as well as the way of greatest 
pleasure, take one of these new Standard Flyers. 

For further information regarding fares, reser- 

i vations, etc., write 
CHICAGO 


TULA Geo. W. Hibbard 


4 PUGET SOUND 


ay 


General Passenger 
gent 


Seattle, 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 





Alabama. 

Birmingham-—The Pine Lumber Co. is out of business. 
California. 

Huntington Park—The Coleman Lumber Co. has sold out. 
Colorado. 


Colorado Springs-—-The Hallack Lumber & Supply Co. is 

out of business. 
Connecticut. 

Woodbury—J. & N. B. Burton & Co.; partnership dis- 

solved; business will be conducted by Frank W. Burtén. 
Delaware. 
Laurel—The Samuel Bacon Sons’ Co. has sold out. 
Idaho. 

Twin Falls—The Adams-Pilgerrim Lumber Co. has sold 
out. 

Twin Falls—The Wilberg-French Lumber Co. has sold 
out to the Gem State Lumber Co. 

Itlinois. 

Aurora—The Frank C. Mall Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Frank Mall Lumber Co. 5 z 

Chicag The Illinois Car & Manufacturing Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $175,000. 

Mokena—The Frank C. Mall Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Harry Mall. __ 

Rockford—The Forest City Sash & Door Co. has sold out 
to the Rockford Cedar Furniture Co. 








Indiana. 

Bicknell—The Bicknell Lumber Co. has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $15,000 to $25,000. 

lowa. 

Arlington—The Keve Lumber Co. has increased its cap- 
ital stock te $100,000. 

Corydon—The partnership between D. D. Sturgeon, R. C. 
Youngblood and A. J. Hayes, doing business as the Corydon 
Lumber Co., has dissolved. 

Miller—R. F. Orr recently entered the lumber trade. 

Ottumwa—Pitt Plummer sold his lumber business to the 
Hutchinson Lumber Co. 

St. Charles—The Smith & Killam Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Smith & Sons Lumber Co. 

Waterloo—The C. W. Chapman Lumber Co. has_ in- 
creased its capital stock to $200,000. 

Kentucky. 

Cloverport—Seaton & Weatherholt have been succeeded 
by Marion Weatherholt. 

Munfordville—Lawson & Stuart have been succeeded by 
the Munfordville Milling & Lumber Co. 

Pleasureville—The Pleasureville Coal & Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by F. B. Adams. 

Michigan. 

Coleman—Hush & Lee have been succeeded by the Cole- 
man Grain & Lumber Co. ; 

Lyons—Hawley-West & Co. have been succeeded by Haw- 
ley & Stott. 

Marlette—The Anketell Lumber & Coal Co., of this city, 
is selling out to the Thumb Lumber Co. 


Minnesota. 

Elbow Lake—The F. A. Johnson Co. has been succeeded 
by the Elbow Lake Hardware & Lumber Co. 

Lake Park—The Wilcox. Lumber Co., of Detroit, has 
taken over the Lake Park Lumber Co.’s interests. 

Pelican Rapids—The M. T. McMahon Lumber Co. has 
sold its vard to Stenerson Bros. 

Pine City—J. W. Axtell has been succeeded by Joseph 
Prochaska. 

Winona—tThe Botsford Lumber Co., recently organized, 
has taken over the Laird-Norton line of retail yards in 
Minnesota and South Dakota, including the yard and sash 
and door factory at this point. 

Mississippi. 

Gulfport-—The City Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Meridian—Usher Bros. have been succeeded by the Usher- 
Hart Lumber Co. 

Montana. 

Chester—Biggs & Johnson have sold out to the St. An- 
thony & Dakota Elevator Co. 

Gildford—Carl Shaw has sold out. 

Park City—-The Stoltz Lumber Co. has sold out to H. M. 
Allen & Co. 

Townsend—Meloy & Kivlahan have been succeeded by 
Peter J. Meloy. 

Nebraska. 

Clay Center—The Clay Center Lumber Co. has sold out 
to the Pauley Lumber Co. 

Wayne—Fisher & Dickerson have been succeeded by C. 
H. Fisher. 

New York. 

Tonawanda—Schulmeister & Abrams have sold out to the 
C. G. Dobler Planing Mill Co. 

North Carolina. 

Lenoir—J. M. Bernhardt has been succeeded by the 
Bernhardt Manufacturing Co. 

. Ohio. 

Columbus—The Park Street Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to the Hedges & Clark Co. and decreased its capital 
stock from $35,000 to $25,000. 

Marion—The Slanser Lumber & Coal Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Oklahoma. 

Red Rock—-The A. C. Houston Lumber Co. has sold out 

to the Foster Lumber Co. 
Pennsylvania. 

Berwick—Frank Fahringer has been succeeded by Harry 
Fahringer. 

Turtle Creek—-The East Pittsburg Lumber Co. has sold 
out. 

Warren—-Newmaker & Reed are out of business. 

South Carolina. 

Wiggins—-The Westmoreland Lumber Co. has been suc- 

ceeded by the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Co. 
Tennessee. 

Millington—-Woods & Hornsby have been succeeded by 
the Woods Lumber Co. 

Texas. 

Mertzon—The Mertzon Lumber Co. has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $3,000 to $15,000. 

Port Lavaca 
McMurry Lumber Co. 

Victoria—The W. C. Barnes Lumber Co. has sold out to 
the Hillyer-Deutsche-Jarratt Lumber Co. 

Virginia. 

Richmond—The Westmoreland Lumber Co. has been suc- 

ceeded by the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Co. 
Washington. 
Spokane—M. Chase & Son have bought out C. A. Lamb. 





The Ward Lumber Co. has sold out to the 


West Virginia. 

New Martinsville—Koontz & Phillips have been succecded 

by the Koontz Lumber Co. 
Wisconsin, 

Fort Atkinson—The Kent Manufacturing Co. has changed 
its name to the James Manufacturing Co. 

Hawkins—The Paulson & Ellingson Lumber Co. is out 
ot business. 

Mount Horeb—Kleven Bros. are out of the lumber busi- 
ness, 


Wyoming. 
Lucerne—The Big Horn Lumber & Land Co. is out of 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 

Birmingham—The W. T. Smiths’ Sons Timber Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000; E. V. Smith, president; W. T. 
Smith, jr., treasurer, and others. 

Mobile—The Cypress Lumber Co., authorized capital $15,- 
600; C. W. Zimmerman, Cyril Louisell and others. 


Arkansas. 
_ Helena—The Arkansas Loggers’ Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; Arthur H. Lowe, Russell B. Lowe, Gifford K. 
Simonds and others. 
Little Rock—The McDaniel-Baughman Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $30,000. 
Colorado. 
Colorado Springs—The Crissey & Fowler Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000. 
Delaware. 


Wilmington—The Laurel River Logging Co., authorized 
capital $1,000,000. 











Georgia. 
Deals Gate City Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$25,000. 

Idaho. 


Post Falls—The LaGrande Manufacturing Co. (threshing 
machines). 


Ilinois. 


_ Freeport—The Bloom-Burns Manufacturing Co. (vehicles, 
implements, etce.), authorized capital $15,000. 
Springfield—The Montezume Sand, Gravel & Timber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; A. F. Hemphill, M. E. Hemp- 
hill and E. I. Rice. 
Indiana. 


Crothersville—The Warren C. Rude Manufacturing Co., 
authorized capital $30,000. 

East Chicago—The Washington Lumber & Coal Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000; Gallus J. Bader, Fred J. Smith, 
John Schaub and others. 

Pekin—The Pekin Hardwood Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000. 

Spencer—The Bayne Lumber Co., authorized capital $12,- 
000; T. P. Bayne, R. S. Brake and S. M. Thrasher. 

Maine. 
: ‘adie Jones Car Door Co., authorized capital 
$50,000. 

lkarmington—The Industry Novelty Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000. 

Portland—The Barujum Timberland Co., authorized cap- 
ital $150,000; C. M. Drummend, president; G. M. Horne, 
treasurer. 

Waterville—The Epping Box & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $100,000; Cyrus W. Davis, T. B. Donnolly, Harold 
I. Davis and others. 

Minnesota. 


Duluth—The Falls Lumber & Coal Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000. 
_ Eyota—The Underwood Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$20,000; M. W. Hanks, of Stillwater, Thomas F. Under- 
wood and others. 
Stillwater—The Birmingham Timber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $100,000; N. H. Clapp, G. S. Macartney and others. 
Winona—The Botsford Lumber Co., $300,000; Otis M. 
Botsford, Guy F. Streator, James D. McMartin. 


Mississippi. 

Meridian—The Usher-Hart Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $50,000; J. B. Usher, S. A. Usher, H. N. Moore and 
J. L. Bart. 

Missouri. 

Joplin—The Kelsey-Yount Timber & Land Co., authorized 
capital $2,000; O. E. Marshall, Leo Yount and Fred W 
Kelsey. 

New Jersey. 
_ Newark—The F. S. Bruen Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$35,000; F. S. Bruen, East Orange, and others. 


New York. 

Mottville—The Mottville Chair Works, Inc., authorized 
capital $25,000; W. I. Moreland and others. 

New York—The Speedwell Motor Truck & Service Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; G. A. Rendreigh, J. Friedman 
and J. B. Uniake. 

New York—The International Safety Match Co., of Peeks- 
kill, authorized — $100,000; G. A. Parcus, A. deRoode, 
C. von E. Mitchell. 

New York—The Westfield Motor Truck Co., authorized 
— $150,000; A. D. Lavin, F. W. Hamberg, C. A. For- 
shew. © 

North Carolina. 


_ Charlotte—The Charlotte Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$20,000; F. B. McDowell, president; J. L. Chambers, vice 
president; W. E. Chambers, secretary. 

Charlotte—The McDowell Lumber Co., authorized capital 
vs gal F. B. McDowell, J. L. Chambers and W. E. Cham- 
ers, 

Lenoir—The Barnhard Manufacturing Co., authorized 
capital $30,000. 

Ronda—The Yadkin Valley Mill & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital, $100,000; W. F. Bell, H. S. Bell, R. W. Hickerson 
and R. L. Hickerson. - 

Ohio. 


Cleveland—The Broadway Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $20,000; J. A. Tousley. 

Deshler—The H. G. Ritter Cigar Box Co., authorized 
capital $20,000; H. G. Ritter, H. W. Buckley, W. F. Ahrens 
and others. 

Youngstown—The East Ohio Construction Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; W. C.. McKain, H. J. Frost, M. A. Farrell 
and others. 

Pennsylvania. 

New Castie—The Wayne Lumber Co.; W. J. McKim, J. 
IF, Haines, W. T. Harris. 

Texas. 

Newton—The Newton Handle Co., authorized capital 
$3,000; L. Sterling, T. H. Sheffield, L. C. Woods and others. 

Washington. 


Ahtanum (North Yakima P. O.)—The Ahtanum Lumber 
& Produce Co., authorized capital $10,000. 
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West Virginia. 
Comfort—-The Joe Creek Lumber Co., 
$25,000; C. Boice, L. L. Lacy, L. C. 
of Richmond, Va. 
Sutton—The White Oak Stave Co., 
$5,000; H. H. Dean, T. G. 


authorized capital 
Williams and others, 


authorized capital, 
Dean, George F. Skidmore and 


others, 
Wisconsin. 
Marshfield—The Bissell-Wheeler Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; W. H. Bissell, of Wausau, president; I. 


K. Bissell, of Edgar; W. L. Wheeler, of this city. 
Reedsville—The A. H. Rusch & Son Co., authorized cap- 


ital $25,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontarlo. 


Ottawa—The Ungara Exploration Co. (to acquire timber 
limits and power rights), authorized capital, $1,000,000. 





NEW VENTURES. 


Arkansas. 


Imboden—Brewer & Gore recently entered the furniture 
manufacturing business. 


Charles Durham recently entered the planing 








mill business. 
California. 


Bayside—Michael Johnson has entered the shingle trade. 

Bell—The Coleman Lumber Co. recently began business. 

Goshen-Hardwick-Riverside—The Lucerne Lumber Co. re- 
cently entered the trade. 

Lone Beach—Marcus Campbell has entered the lumber 
trade. 

Lordsburg—The Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. re- 
cently entered the trade. 

Martell—The Amador Lumber Co. 
ness. 
Orland-Williams—The Brown & Doane Lumber Co., of 
Red Bluff, has begun business at the points. 

Sante Monica-Venice—The Consolidated Lumber Co., of 
Los Angeles, has begun business at these points. 

Willits—Neel & Davis recently entered the planing mill 
business. 


recently began  busi- 


Georgia. 


Thomasville—Homer Williams recently entered the saw- 
mill business. 
Idaho. 


Middleton—Hann & Phillips recently started a box fac- 

ory. 
Illinois. 

Alma—Jerome H. Embser recently entered the 
trade. 

Chicago—The Louis P. Hurter Lumber Co., 6316 Mag- 
nolia avenue, recently entered the commission trade. 

Chicago—Frank A. Schultz has entered the lumber trade. 

Nokomis—The E. R. Darlington Lumber Co., purchasing 


department St. Louis, Mo., has started in business at this 
point. 


lumber 


lowa. 
Davenport—Earl Randall recently entered the wholesale 
lumber trade, 
Marcus—Sjostram 
trade, 


Bros. recently entered the lumber 


° 


Kentucky. 


Wildie—Stevens & Elkins recently entered the saw mill 
business. 
Louisiana. 

Greensburg—The Greensburg Lumber Co. has entered the 
sawmill business. 

Pine—J. M. Bilbo, sawmill operator, recently began. 

Massachusetts. 

<iaaliaaai A. Walker recently entered the wholesale 

trade. 
Michigan. 

Iron River—The Wolverine Lumber & Fuel Co. has been 
ovganized by W. D. Connor, president; J. Robert Lyons, 
vice president, and others. 

Missouri. 

St. Louis—G. C. Goss, Wright Building, recently entered 

the wholesale yellow pine trade. 
North Carolina. 


Brevard—The Brevard Hardwood Manufacturing Co. 
has been established by J. S. Calhoun, F. L. DeVane, C. V. 
sumney. 


Pennsylvania. 
John J. Reilly Lumber Co. 


South Dakota. 
Barnes, of Watertown, will locate a yard 


Wilkesbarre—The is being 
organized. 
Sioux Falls—tL. 
at this point. 
Tennessee. 


Monterey—The Caraway Manufacturing Co., 
— $100,000; R. F. Caraway and others. 

Nashville—Ned Berglan, formerly with the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, La., has opened a whole- 
sale commission office in this city. 


authorized 


Wisconsin. 


Sheboygan—The John G. Lockhart Lumber Co. has been 
organized by John G. Lockhart, formerly of Wausau. 
Webster—Robert Magnuson will enter the lumber 
at this point. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Manitoba. 
Whitemouth—The Whitemouth Lumber Co. 
retail business at this point. 


trade 


is starting a 





CASUALTIES. 


Florida. 


Tampa—The Gulf Cypress Lumber Co.’s plant, at Ehren, 
was destroyed by fire February 27; loss $50,000. 


Indiana. 
Bluffton—The handle factory at Auburn, owned by Mrs 


J ee of this city, was destroyed by fire recently ; loss 
“8,000. 





Kentucky. 


Heidleberg—The Foreman-Earle Lumber Co.’s sawmill 
4s burned March 8. 
Louisiana. 


Thibodaux—Fire recently destroyed the office and ware- 
use of the Lafourche Lumber Co.; loss about $10,000. 


Massachusetts. 


Attleboro—The lumber yards of C. A. Pullen & Co. were 
stroyed by fire last week, damage amounting to about 


200,000. 

Michigan. 
Grand Rapids—The Grand Rapids Cigar Box Co.'s fac- 
ry was destroyed by fire recently; damage $40,000; 90 
* cent insurance. 

Mississippi. 
Hattiesburg—The Brookhaven Lumber & Manufacturing 


». lost its band mill by fire February 28; loss covered by 
insurance. 


Tennessee. 
office and store buildings of the 
I'ox & Lumber Co. were destroyed by fire 
amounting to about $1,400. 


Chattancoga—The 
tanooga 
damage 


Chat 
recently, 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Florida. 


Southern Paving Construction Co. of 
will crect in this city a $30,000 creo 





Pensacola—The 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 
soting plant. 


Kentucky. 
Heidleberg—The Foreman-Earle Lumber Co. will rebuild 
sawmill burned March 3. 
New York. 
Salamanca—The Sterling Furniture Co. will double the 
size of its plant. 
Ohio. 
Wadsworth—The Ohio Match Co. will erect a $100,000 
addition to its plant. 
Tennessee. 
Chattanooga—W. S. Milne, of Cleveland, will erect a 


$100,000 chair factory near this city. 

Texas. 
reported that 
will build 


Hemphill—It is 


H the Knox 
Livingston, 


a sawmill in 


Lumber Co., of 
this vicinity. 


OBITUARY 


George W. Hume. 
SAN 


Francisco, Can., Mar. 5.—George W. Hume, aged 
75 years, one of the most prominent of San Francisco's 
business men, died at his home in Oakland February 29. 
Mr. Htume was a native of Maine. He built one of the 
first saw mills in Oregon, at Astoria. He was at the head 
of the G. W. Hume Lumber Co. for years, but sold his 
extensive timber interests and the big saw mill at Tongue 
Point, Ore., to the Hammond Lumber Co., of this city, a 
few years ago, retiring from the lumber business. Mr. 
Hume opened the first salmon cannery on the Sacramento 
river in 1864, and is credited with being the first man 
to establish a salmon cannery on the Columbia river. 
Later, he established two canneries in Alaska. For 12 
years he was director in the Alaska Packers’ Association. 
He was a prominent member of the San Francisco Chan- 
ber of Commerce. Ilis widow and two sons, W. R. and 
Cc. E. Hume, survive. 














William Haskett Wood. 


Mass., Mar. 4.—William Haskett Wood. 

William H. Wood Lumber Co., of 
Augustine, Fla., Friday, March 1, following an 
illness of several months. Mr. Wood was born in Fel- 
tonville in 1847 and came to Cambridge in 1867, entering 
the employ of Gale, Dudley & Co. Five years later he 
formed a partnership with George W. Gale, son of his 
employer. This partnership dissolved in 1881. Mr. Wooa 
continucd the business under his own name until 196, 
when he organized the William H. Wood Lumber Co. A 
widow, two sons and one daughter survive. 


Boston, 
dent of the 
died in St. 


presi- 
Cambridge, 


~ 


Frances Mengel. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Mar. 
superintendent of C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., are 
their sympathy on the death of his 2-year old 
Frances, which occurred March 4, 
of acute laryngitis. 





4.—Friends of Herbert Mengel, 
extending 
daughter, 
following a brief illness 
The child was one of twins. 





A. S. Springer. 
TOLEDO, OHIO, Mar. 5.—A. S. 
lumber salesman, died last week 
For years Mr. Springer was a 
was a member of the Union 
Sash & Door Salesmen. 


Springer, 54 years of age, 
at his home in Alliance. 
lumber yard owner. IIe 
Association of Lumber «& 





W. S. Rhodes. 


HELENA, ARK., Mar. 5.—W. 


’ N 7. S. Rhodes, formerly engaged 
in the lumber business at this place, dropped dead recently 
from apoplexy. He was 63 years old. 





Lon E. Wartsman. 


CoLuMBUs, OHIo, Mar. 6.—Lon E. Wartsman, for years 
engaged in the lumber business, died suddenly 


a € February 
21 at his home near New Plymouth, at the age of 50 years. 





Daniel W. Day. 

Eaton, OHIO, Mar. 5.—Daniel W. 

for years prominent in lumber and 
cently of paralysis. 


Day, 


aged 77 years, 
coal 


‘ 
circles, died re- 





William Campbell. 

St. PAvuL, MINN., Mar. 6.—William 

lumberman of the Northwest, 
the age of 100 years. 


Campbell, 


pioneer 
died in this city 


recently, at 





August F. Meckelburg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Mar. 6.—August F. Meckelburg, pres- 
ident of the A. F. Mee kelburg §S Sash & Door Co., of this city, 
passed away last week after a short illness. For more than 
20 years he was engaged in the sash, door and lumber 
business. 





Winfield S. Wells. 


3UFFALO, N. Y., Mar. 6.—Winfield S. Wells, 
prominent lumberman of Little Genesee, died recently in 
Florida, of pneumonia. He was 70 years of age. At one time 
he was director of the Olean Street Railway Co., and was 
well known throughout southwestern New York. Mr. Wells 
retired from active business about fifteen years ago. 


formerly a 





Mrs. Albert J. Delatour. 


New York, Mar. 6.—Josephine Labatut, widow 
J. Delatour, mother of John A. Delatour and Albert J. 
Delatour, retail lumber dealers of this city, died last week 
at her home in Brooklyn, at the age of 80 years. Her father 


of Albert 





was a prominent lumber dealer in the carly days of New 
York. 
Mrs. Herbert L. Swift. 
Mrs. Bernice Jocelyn Swift, widow of Herbert L. Swift, 


president of the Sterling Lumber 
whose death occurred October 
kee, Wis., 
Mrs. 
man. 


& Supply Co., of Chicago, 
19 on a train near Milwau- 
died this week at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Swift was the daughter of Frank C. Jocelyn, lumber- 








THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of pe a Na Market Conditions 
See Page 29. 


Mild weather and the absence of storms throughout the 
larger portion of the country: have revived activity and 
general interest in most branches of the lumber trade 
the last week. Retail yard business is better, owing to 
the partial resumption of building, though a compara 


tive falling off in this line during the winter is indicated 
by the permits issued during January and February. 


The result can be attributed to the persistent coid 
weather of those months. With the coming of spring 
contractors are getting at work and the promise for the 
spring in the building line seems to be for recovery of 
lost ground. Much complaint is still rife of the failure 
of the railroads to furnish sufficient transportation 
facilities for the prompt delivery of lumber. This is 
especially noticeable in the North and South. However, 
it is expected that these conditions will change for the 
better shortly. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago for the week ended March 
2 aggregated 40,190,000 feet, against 30,687,000 feet 
for the corresponding week in 1911. Total receipts from 
January 1 to March 1912, amounted to 273,874,000 
feet, a decrease of 12,745,000 feet from the correspond- 
ing period last year. Shipments for the week ended 
March 2 were 18,642,000 feet, an increase of 5,620,000 
feet over the corresponding week in 1911. Total ship- 
ments from January 1 to March 2 aggregated 120,065,- 
000 feet, 576,000 feet more than were shipped from Chi- 
cago during the same period in 1911. Receipts and ship- 
ments of shingles for the week, also total receipts of 
shingles, show an increase of over 4,000,000 against the 
corresponding period Jast year, while total shipments 
have increased in amount 9,950,000. 
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THE ROOF OF AGES | 
The Red Cedar Shingle 











on 


Juan Islands in Puget Sound was 
built in 1860, Shingles apparently as good 
as when laid. 


t THs old English Block House on San 
Give your customers the best. 


No other roofing can compare with it. 
We can furnish in any quantity or grade. 


OVER 200 MILLS. 
CAPACITY, 20,000,000 DAILY. 


Write Us Today for Prices. 


Red Cedar Shingle 


Manufacturers’ Ass’n 








511-514 White Bldg., 
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Dealer and Shipper 


LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
Robert S. Wilson 


1036-37 Henry Bldg. - Seattle, Wash. 
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N. C. Pine 


will open new avenues of trade for 


you if your order is placed with 


Camp 


It’s a specialty 
here — that is 
reason enough. 











MILLS: — Arringdale, Va.; 


SELLING ALSO OUTPUT OF 


Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N.C. Offices: 





DAILY CAPACITY:—Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000. 


Franklin, Va.; 


Camp Manufacturing Co., - Franklin, Va. 


Eastern Sales ( NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave., GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Tel. 982 Gramercy 





Wilmington, N. C.; Butterworth, Va. 


PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Eldg., E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 
{ PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, - | GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 














Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by George F. 
of Trade. 


Stone, secretary of the Board 


Receipts, Week Ended March 2 


Lumber. Shingles. 





































1912 40,190,000 11,072,000 
1911 +e - 30,687,600 6,382,000 
I ise 9,503,000 4,690,000 
Total Receipts January 1 to March 2 
Lumber. Shingles. 
1912 ; . 278,874,000 61,100,000 
1911 . .286,619,000 56,176,000 
Increas — 4,924,000 
De is 745,000 SN > 
Shipments, W k Ended March 2 
Lumber Shingles. 
1912 18,642,060 8,422,000 
1911 13,022,000 4,012,000 
I SE 5,620,000 4,410,000 
tal Shipments January 1 to March 2 
Lumber Shingles 
1912 . . 120,065,000 51,594,000 
1911 119,489,000 41,644,000 

r ise P 576,000 9,950,000 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended March 6 were: 

Clas No Value 
linder 31,000 + S 2,i00 
$ 1,000 and 5,000 98,900 

5.OOO0 ¢ 1000 189,600 

10,000 ard 25,000 238,300 
25,000 and 50,000 129,000 

000 al 100,000 185,000 
1D} V. Darling, story brick stores. 190,000 
John W. Kail brick apartment 150,000 
Totals : 94 $ 1,182,900 
or week 2,584 
week 97 ,02 § 
previous week =e 10,542 
to March 6, 1912 609 
111 1,580 
1910 1,064 3 
corresponding 1909 21,001 5 
corresponding period 1908 -1,093 of 
period 1907 1,127 9,084,150 
period 1906 1,107 9,137,075 
period 1905 835 7,925,810 

Chicago. Movement in pine is seasonably good, the 
volume of business showing a marked increase over the 
corresponding period a year ago. Prices are being main- 
tained with a firmnes that has not ruled the situation 
for many previous years. Retail dealers are getting 


into the market and as most of the wholesale stocks are 
badly broken, some difficulty has been experienced filling 
their wants A fair business is reported in box stuff. 
there having been a good increase in this particular 


few months. Lower grade lumber is mov- 
firmer 


during the last 


ing better and is much 


Minneapolis, Minn. Business is not showing as much 
volume as it did a year ago, and shipments are lighter in 
part because owing to storms railroads are not able to 


furnish enough cars. Cold weather holds in the woods 
and logs are being cleared out rapidly. Prices are 
stronger on some items in the lower grades, and this 


condition is helped stiffness in the market on 


fir and western pine. 


by the 





Bay City and Saginaw. The market as to prices for 
pine products is active and firm but the weather has 
handicapped the movement by reason of inadequate 
transportation facilities, and there is much complaint 
by shippers. The box trade and sash and door busi- 
ness are active, the factories being well supplied with 
orders. Low-grade lumber used in the manufacture of 
box stuff is well sold up and commands a stronger price 
than a year ago. 





The 
and 
the 


New York. No material change is noticeable. 
situation is strong on account of limited supplies 
prices hold well. As building operations increase 
millwork trade is expected to buy more heavily 


Buffalo, N. Y. Country yards are not adding much to 
their supplies of building lumber and their owners 
report to salesmen that the snow and cold weather have 
proved a detriment to trade. In the larger cities some 
business is moving, but not to the degree that it will 
when the weather moderates. In some sections there is 
still 36 inches of snow, a situation causing dealers some 
discouragement. There is, however, a better tone to the 
market. who have well assorted stocks are hold- 
ing them for good prices. 


Those 





North Tonowanda, N. Y. Continued cold weather is 
holding back business. Dealers are anxiously awaiting 
milder weather, for they believe that open weather will 
be marked by an exceptionally brisk movement of stock. 
They base their belief upon the fact that whenever the 
weather has been agreeable an increase in operations 
has been immediately noted. The prevailing demand is 
all that could be expected under the hard winter being 
experienced in the territory supplied by this market. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. There is a much stronger buying 
movement in the white pine trade, particularly in low 
grades, which have been advancing from 50 cents to $1, 


and stocks are scarce and badly broken. In the better 
gredes the condition is a little less active, but there is 








a fair volume of business and the situation appears to 
be improving steadily. Yards are taking stock more 
readily and considerable inquiry is coming in for the 
early spring trade 
EASTERN SPRUCE. 
New York. Trade is restricted to current needs and 
with the bright outlook in the building situation prices 








held up well. There is an apparently satisfactory supply 
on hand for ordinary use, but any kind of an improve- 
ment from consuming centers will necessitate heavier re- 
plenishments from the retailers 





Pittsburgh. Spruce demand is holding up well and 
there is a firmer price list in force today than for many 
months. The mills report generally a well sold up con- 
dition and dry stocks are badly broken. Clear spruce 
is in strong demand and there is considerable being 
shipped out for export trade. Spruce lath are more 
plentiful, but are not showing any softening of prices 
at this time The extreme searcity in white pine and 
hemlock lath are heiping this grade materially. 

Boston, Mass. Buyers have not been ready to piace 
orders of any size, but the outlook is better than for 
several weeks. Prices are fairly steady. Some dealers 


feel that before the summer mills get under way prices 
will be much firmer and higher, but there are other deal- 
who do not share in these ideas. For frames it is 
diflicult to find a buyer who will pay over $24, although 
if the order is a little hard to get out $24.50 is often 
asked. Yard orders have not been Jarge, but there has 
been a little more looking round, which leads to the 
belief that there will be mere doing in a short time. 
Random has ruled firmer than frames for several weeks 
and today the market is stronger under small offerings. 
Manufacturers will not accept bids that are at all under 
their asking price. Covering boards are very well held. 


ers 





Some are asking up to $20. 

Chicago. Volume of business in poles is reported as 
increasing. Good demand still exists for poles, especially 
the larger sizes. Market conditions are such as seem 


to eall for better prices, but it is hard to start anything 
in that line. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Operations in the cedar camps are 
being brought to a close, as any day is likely to see an 
end of the hauling season. Producers have not been 
keen to lay in stock except in 4 and 5-inch posts, which 
are growing scarce. Trade continues rather quiet, and 
there is no pole business to speak of, but the railroads 
and telephone companies are beginning to make inquiries. 





HARDWOODS. 


Reports from the hardwood trade have become 
because no marked difference occurs in de- 
prices from week to week. The call is still 
strongest for high-grade stocks, but low-grade lumber 
has been sought for use and demand is increasing in 
many lines. It is said that dry stock is in steadily 
decreasing supply and it is not expected that the scarcity 
will be relieved for et least another month, being depend- 
ent upon the state of the weather. The leaders in 
southern woods are plain oak, red gum, cottonwood and 
ash. Prices are steadily firm. There is a steady run of 
orders coming in for quarter sawed oak. The dry stocks 
are none too plentiful. especially in red. The white 
variety, however, is still available in sufficient quantities, 
with prices slightly firmer. In the northern woods the 
most active are birch and maple, which are selling freely 
at good prices. 





Chicago. 
repetitions, 
mand and 


Minneapolis, Minn. Consumers, especially the large 
factories, are taking an interest in the state of dry stocks 
and the prevailing prices, which are showing an upward 
tendency. There is a better demand for everything in 
the list, and low-grade stock is becoming scarce, as the 
box men have turned to hardwood and have cleaned up 
about everything available, basswood Nos. 2 and 3 being 
practically exhausted. Oak in all grades, both plain and 
quarter sawed, is held firm here and advices from the 
South indicate that prices are stronger. The railroads 
and car shops are heginning to buy hardwood also. 





St. Louis, Mo. As the weather gets worse hardwood 
business improves. All of the hardwood dealers here ap- 
pear to be doing a good business, which improves as the 
season advances, regardless of weather conditions. There 
was perhaps a very slight check evidenced after the 
big storm of last week, but not enough to impede the 
general advance of the market. A fine spring business 
is expected. Trade is better than it was last year at this 
time, and considerably above the average for this period. 
Inquiry is steady and healthy in tone. Buying is satis- 
factory and prices are reasonably firm. Car oak is per- 
haps the strongest item on the market, although southern 
maple has been in active call of late. Although the 
consuming end of the business is perhaps all that could 
be desired under present conditions, affairs in the mill- 
unsatisfactory and somewhat 


ing end of the trade are } 
alarming. Wet woods have kept back logging, and the 


mills have been unable to accumulate stocks. Cars 
are also scarce and stock that is ready for shipment is 
to a large extent heing held up for this reason. Mill 
stocks are low and broken and when the spring rush 
comes it is feared that the mills will be unable to cope 
with the situation. 


Kansas City, Mo. Oak flooring continues stiff despite 





a slack demand. There has been no change in price. 
Timber also is unchanged. 
Nashville, Tenn. ‘There is a continued healthy tone 


and the improvement in conditions has been steady for 
the last few weeks. Orders ranging from 500,000 feet of 
plain oak for future delivery, and several carloads for 
foreign shipments during the week, down to smaller de- 
mands for stock, have been booked at satisfactory prices. 
The retail outlook is reported to be excellent, there being . 


much building activity throughout the city, with more 
requests for plans and specifications. Prices continue 
steady. It is estimated that 2,000,000 feet of timber, 
chiefly poplar, ash and chestnut will be received by 


local manufacturers on the present high tide from the 
upper Cumberland River territory. One firm will re- 
ceive 1,000,000 feet and others as much as 500,000 feet 
each. Large shipments have been coming in, also,. on 
boats, indicating the activity of operations in the upper 
river section. The net volume of business has steadily 
increased during the last two months. The situation 
caused by the low stocks has heen accentuated, as de- 
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mands have increased and all realize that good stock 
will be hard to obtain. The lower as well as the upper 
grades are becoming harder to find. The calls from the 
millworking concerns are active and the box, furniture 
and implement people are buying more freely. Plain 
oak, poplar, cottonwood, ash, hickory and chestnut lead 
in the demands and the other grades are receiving their 
share of attention. Reports show a car shortage on 
branch roads in neighboring sections, but the situation 
is not acute. 


Memphis, Tenn. ‘The hardwood situation here con- 
tinues wholesome. A good business is being done, but 
a larger volume would be possible if weather conditions 
were more favorable and if facilities were adequate for 
the prompt handling of shipments. Buyers are in the 
market en a larger scale than heretofore and the outlook 
is considered good. Dry stock promises to be somewhat 
short if weather conditions do not change _ sufficiently 
to enable production to progress more favorably. The 
market on plain oak is firm. Quartered oak is fairly 
active in red, but is rather quiet as to white, except in 
the lower grades. Gum and cottonwood continue active 
in all grades and the market thereon is satisfactory. As 
a rule prices are in the seller’s favor. Low-grade gum 
and cottonwood are more closely sold up than they have 
been for several years at this time and the demand con- 
tinues active. Ash is in reasonably active demand in 
thick stock. 


Louisville, Ky. The improvement in business noted 
during the last few weeks was somewhat interfered with 
this week owing to the unusually severe weather. There 
was a heavy snowfall, accompanied by a lowering tem- 
perature, and conditions made the manufacture and 
handling of lumber extremely difficult. Demand con- 
tinues fairly good, however, and lumbermen agree that 
as soon as spring becomes a matter of fact instead of 
only a prospect trade will be excellent. The demand 
for low-grade hardwoods continues a feature of the situ- 
ation, and local yards are well cleaned up on common 
and cull stock. Thick lumber is also in good demand, 
and is searce. Thick plain oak, poplar and chestnut 
have been rather hard to find. Plain oak and poplar 
continue to lead in volume of sales, with red gum also 
strong. Quartered oak is in somewhat improved de- 
mand, and the outlook is for still better sales. Prices 
continue about the same, but the tone of the market is 
strong. Mahogany is selling well, with quotations tend- 
ing to advance on account of light stocks ready for ship- 
ment. 





Ashland, Ky. In several items the demand is greater 
than the supply, in both poplar and oak, and it will 
be some time before the situation receives very much 
relief as the stock going on sticks is not up to the vol- 
ume of shipments. Everything in poplar can be said to 
be in good demand except wide stock; in oak, plain 
sawed, everything except the very low grades. Quartered 
oak is moving in fair volume. 


New York. Trade has been fair, but there is not as 
much snap to it as a month ago. Buying is confined 
to current needs, but in view of the small assortments 
reported at mill points as well as small local supplies, 
the future looks decidedly bright. Inquiries result freely, 
but actual business materializes slowly. Plain oak con- 
tinues strong, the same being true of ash, maple and 
birch. Quartered oak shows a slight improvement and 
this stock is gradually getting around to a satisfactory 
position. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Hardwoods are fairly active for the 
season, with a variety of stock moving. Business would 
be much better were it not for the unfavorable weather, 
which has held up many purchases. ‘There is not much 
actual building going on in this section and demand 
mostly comes from the factory trade. Quartered oak 
is reported a little stronger at some yards, while plain 
oak still continues firm. Maple is very strong and sells 
readily. Other woods in fair demand are birch, chest- 
nut, elm and ash. 


Columbis, Ohio. Although the weather is still unfavor- 
able the hardwood trade shows some improvement, Re- 
tailers are inclined to buy a little more freely and 
factories are more liberal in their orders. Indications 
are bright for active building operations just as soon 
as the weather becomes favorable. Prices remain firm 
all along the line and one of the features of the trade is 
the strength in the lower grades. Stocks in mill owners’ 
hands are small. Collections are fair. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘the steady improvement in nearly 
all the hardwoods is still the feature of the market. 
It is difficult for dealers to locate sizable blocks of stock 
and Nos. 1 and 2, common oak, are very scarce. The 
low grades in poplar, red and sap gum, basswood, ash 
and quartered oak are in demand at good prices. The 
hetter grades in all hardwoods are rapidly improving 
and the demand is daily growing stronger. With prices 
firm and an advance asked for some of the lower grades 
it appears that the hardwood situation is about all that 
ould be expected. 


Baltimore, Md. The hardwood men here find much in 
the current trade conditions to encourage them. They 
ire able to discover takers for stocks in greater number 
and some improvement in prices has taken place. If 
the movement has not yet shown great expansion it is 
due largely to the fact that the weather continues un- 
settled, and the mills are not yet in a position where 
they can operate without more or less iiuterruption. 
The yards also are buying with rather less freedom than, 
in the opinion of the wholesalers and the producers, 
they should, the cause of the disposition to hold back 
heing a divergence of opinion as to what the future may 
bring forth. In the view of the millmen higher prices 
will prevail, and not a few of the yard men entertain the 
belief that the quotations will sagg. The foreign situa- 
tion has been somewhat clouded by the big coal miners’ 
‘trike. 


Pittsburgh. In nearly all lines of hardwoods the de- 
mand has been steady and of good volume. Oak and 
‘hestnut and poplar are especially active and stocks 


are scarce. Most dealers say they could sell all the 
oak and chestnut that they can get at the present time 
and at the best prices. And the feature of this is that 
there appears to be no special let-up to this activity. 
No consumer appears to have any large amount of 
stock on hand and buying continues active for current 
needs. Low grades of hardwood while not so active show 
a healthful condition and some improvement. Good 
hickory is in fair demand and sales are reported at high 
prices, but in’ small lots. Ash demand is strong and 
prices are firm. Low grades of ash are a little quiet, but 
prices are unchanged. 





Boston, Mass. Demand has been a little larger and 
inquiry is considerably better. Quartered oak has not 
become much more active, but for plain oak a larger de- 
mand is reported. Maple has been in good call and 
prices are fairly firm. Ash has not been*in active de- 
mand in this market. Consuming manufacturers are 
beginning to take more interest in adding to their 
holdings. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. Holders are said not to be forcing new busi- 
ness to any extent as it is the consensus of opinion that 
all the dry hemlock will be wanted before there is any 
marked increase in the stocks in manufacturers’ hands. 
Because of this, there is a tendency on the part of 
holders to ask full prices. This wood is steadily as- 
suming a more prominent position in this territory and 
with the advent of spring the demand should grow 
steadily. In consequence of the short cut of hemlock 
logs in the northern forests the last winter, there is 
likely to be a stronger tone in prices locally a little later. 


New York. ‘Trade is on the same basis that it was 
last .week, buying being limited to immediate needs. 
With spring building activity near at hand, retailers will 
find it necessary to buy more freely and wholesalers are 
confident that within a few weeks trade will show some 
improvement. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Low grades have advanced at the mills 
within the last two months, some of them as much as 60 
to 70 per cent, according to members of the trade. This 
means that the mills have very little of these grades in 
stock and are charging accordingly. Business is not 
brisk with the retail yards, as the weather is too cold 
for building activity, but the outlook is good for a large 
amount of spring business and it is expected that prices 
will range higher 





Pittsburgh. Pa. Hemlock stocks are broken and the 
demand is sufficient to keep prices firm. There is an 
improvement in the demand for northwestern hemlock 
and this has aided in making other sections stronger. 
Mills report a badly depleted line of stocks and with the 
spring trade opening up brisk, they are not over con- 
fident of meeting requests for prompt shipments. FEast- 
ern buying is active and inquiries indicate an active sea- 
son ahead. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market is strong for the time 
of the year and the volume of business is fair. Prices 
rule firmer. Tumbermen expect a good trade in hemlock 
when spring opens. 





Boston, Mass. There is considerable strength in the 
market for boards. Dealers say that the mills that ship 
by water are carrying smaller stocks than for several 
years. For eastern clipped the asking price is $20 and 
this price is not being shaded. Pennsylvania No. 2 hem- 
lock is firm and higher. 





POPLAR 


Chicago. Poplar is in stronger demand at remunerative 
prices and even the lower grades have been moving ac- 
tively, which relieves the market of inordinate pressure. 
Stocks at the mills are light and as a rule they are 
said to have none too plentiful a supply of lumber 


on hand, while inquiry seems to he growing. 





Baltimore, Md. ‘The dealers are able to find-takers for 
lower-grade lumber in considerable quantities, and the 
movement has been suffiicently active to take up most 
of the available stocks, with the mills still more or less 
hampered in their operations. It is lumber of extra 
width which does not bring the prices that manufac- 
turers feel they should get, and no improvement in this 
direction is being noted. The big coal strike in England 
is likely to exert an unfavorable effect upon foreign de- 
mand, which appears to be the only discouraging fea- 
ture. Domestic requirements appear to be on the in- 
crease and promise to keep up with the expansion in 
output, so that an excessive production is altogether un- 
likely. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Most of the large poplar mills are 
again cutting and the shutdowns caused by cold weather 
seem to have strengthened the market. There is a fine 
demand for the higher grades and the lower grades have 
been in good demand for more than 60 days. The future 
of the poplar industry is very promising. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market is rather quiet but prices 
are ruling firm in every grade. Setter buying by auto- 
mobile factories is reported. Prices prevailing at the 
Ohio River are: Firsts and seconds, $57; No. 1 common. 


$36; No. 2 common, $23, and No. 3 common, $16.50. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. Market conditions show gradual improvement 
and values are slightly firmer. Railroad demand for fir 
is steady, with inquiries becoming more numerous. Con- 
siderable repair work is being done by the car companies, 
which has resulted in the placing of a steady and re- 
munerative business. Regarding western spruce and 
cedar, the Chicago representatives are not pushing this 
product to any great extent, as tha supply does not seem 
equal to the demand. 
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TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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SUSTAINS 
SEVEREST 
STRAINS. 


i |}H AT’S why you will find Yellow 
Strand ‘‘Powersteel’’ Wire Rope 
in constant use in Lumber Camps 
North, South, East, West—everywhere. 

It meets every demand of the most ex- 
acting service. 





Here’s evidence 

















This illustration shows Steam Loader of 
Central Coal & Coke Co., in La., equipped 
with 34 inch Yellow Strand Powersteel 
Wire Rope. The log being loaded con- 
tains 1347 feet. 

You need this strong, tough, durable 
rope for heavy hoisting, steam logging, 
tramways, etc. 

Order now or write for prices and let- 
ters from satisfied users who have dis- 
covered that— 

‘A Yellow Strand in Your Rope 
Means Yellow Gold in Your Pocket.’ 


Ask for Catalog No. 70. 


Broderick & 
Bascom Rope Co., 





809 N. Main St, BRANCHES: 
ST. LOUIS, MO. NEW YORK 
WORKS: —_— 
ST. LOUIS 
naa . 
SEATTLE 








Tacoma, Wash. Inquiry continues active and order- 
ing is fair. A good amount of railroad timber buying 
is going on, with some call for car material. There is 
still free inquiry for silo stock and prices have strong 
upward tendencies. Lumber prices generally are firm and 
conditions on the whole show steady improvement. The 
fir log supply is sufficient for needs, with association 
prices of $5.50, $8 and $11 prevailing and independent 
loggers holding at from 50 cents to $1 around these 
figures. Cargo trade remains in an uncertain state due to 
scarcity of tonnage and consequent high rates. 


Portiand, Ore. Local demand for lumber 
but rail business is about the same as a month ago, 
which means a fair volume, but low prices. Foreign 
demand is good but vessels are difficult to obtain and 
hence the movement is limited. The log market remains 
unchanged. A number of logging camps in the Columbia 
River district will resume operation in a few days after 
a shutdown of more than three months. 


is excellent, 





Seattle, Wash. Lumber prices continue firm, although 
the retail yard trade has fallen off somewhat. Cargo 
business is improving in both volume and price, the 
main trouble being the great scarcity of vessels for 
transporting the lumber. 


Kansas City, Mo. Market conditions show little change 
from last week. Cedar is strong, especially siding, but 
there is no advance. Fir continues in good demand, 
considering the volume of business being done in other 
woods, and prices show no signs of weakening. Spruce 
is in light demand at the prices of a week ago. 


Buffalo. N. Y. Fir is in fair inquiry, but sales in car- 
lots are not being made very frequently. With more in- 
quiry. however, than a short time ago, dealers are in- 
clined to look for an increased movement soon. There is 
not much demand for spruce. Red cedar siding is in 
pretty fair demand. 


WESTERN PINE. 


- 

Chicago. Some of the mill representatives in this mar- 
ket reiterate their statements that there will be a short- 
age of western pine shop lumber this coming spring. 
Mills have been handicapped in starting early, owing 
to the severe weather, which has been country-wide. 
Orders are fairly brisk and inquiries are good. Prices 
are fairly steady in all classes of pine. 





Spokane, Wash. Railroads have been placing substan- 
tial orders for construction material among local mills. 
As market conditions are gauged to a certain extent 
on the activity of the railroads, every indication points 
to a good business vear. Many orders are being booked 
for the Middle West territory—a section in which there 
was considerable slump last year. 





Buffalo, N. Y. In California sugar pine all of last sea- 
son’s supply is about shipped out. In California white 
pine the situation is about normal. Shop lumber quota- 
tions on western pine from the Idaho district are weak 
and unsettled. Sugar pine stocks held here are in good 
assortment. 





REDWOOD 


San Francisco. Conditions look favorable, with an ex- 
cellent foreign demand for rough clear and ties. Clears 
are moving better than for some time and common is 


holding up well. Receipts of redwood lumber and 
shingles have been rather light during the last fort- 
night, owing to the heavy seas keeping many steam 
schooners bar-bound. There is not much danger of over- 
production. 

Kansas City, Mo. Redwood stocks are low owing to 


the tying up of western lines by the storm and the re- 
sulting inability to get shipments through from the coast. 
Dealers report no change in price. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. Movement is a little more brisk and ship- 
ments on vessels that were tied up have gone forward. 
Sales have also shown a slight increase, which can be 
attributed largely to the demand for edge box. Taken as 
a whole, the market shows no material change in prices. 
but sales have been made of 4x4 edge box at $16 and 
$16.25. These aggregated 125,000 and 100,000 feet each. 
The standard quotation, however, still remains at $15, 
with a further advance anticipated. Eight, 19- and 12- 
inch box is selling at $17, $17.50 and $18 f. o. b. Norfolk, 
respectively. Ones and twos bark strips, 4x4, are 
being held at $19. Box bark strips are now firm at 
$10, with some sales at a slight advance over that 
figure. The upper grades of rough lumber show no mate- 
rial change one way or the other, indicating a firm main- 
tenance of the market in view of light demand. Flooring, 
32-inch up to 3%4-inch face, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, is selling 
at $26, $25, $20.75 and $15, respectively; %,-inch ceiling, 
up to 3%4-inch face, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, is selling at 
$15.75, $14.50, $11.25 and $8.50 respectively; y,-inch ceiling, 
$18, $16.75, $13.50 and $9.50, respectively; }$-inch partition, 
up to 3%-inch face, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, is quoted at $27.75, 
$25.50 and $21.25, respectively. Ones and twos bark 
strip partition $22.25. Roofers, 6-, 8,- 10- and 12-inch, are 
selling at $16.50, $17.25, $17.50 and $18 respectively. Fac- 
tory flooring $17.50. Lath are still in good demand and 
are being held at $3.50. 


New York. This stock holds a strong position and 
prices are well held by mills. Wholesalers find competi- 
tion keen and experience difficulty in making mill con- 
nections that will allow them a fair margin of profit. 
There is a slightly better volume of this stock in the 
local market than a month ago and buyers are not 
supplying business as freely as at that time, but there 
is enough trade developing to show a strong position. 
Considerable optimism is evidenced as to the future of 
building activity in suburban section. 


Y. Trade is fair for the season and the 
improvement are considered good, as 


Buffalo, N. 
indications for 





building is bound to be active soon. Prices are very 
strong as compared with those of December and have 
advanced as much as 20 per cent in some grades. Roof- 
ers are especially strong. The mills have a large num- 
ber of orders on hand in most cases and the effort to 
pick up stock at former prices has been found by deal- 
ers to be useless. 


Baltimore, Md. The last week admitted of still fur- 
ther progress in the direction of a complete resumption 
of goastwise traffic, and the receipts of North Carolina 
pine were somewhat increased. Some time must elapse, 
however, before the movement can be regarded as nor- 
mal, and meanwhile the needs of this market are cer- 
tain to expand. Prospects are very encouraging and, 
unless the uncertainty caused by the political agitation 
incidental to a national election shall be unusually far- 
reaching, a gaad year may be expected. The fact cannot 
be denied that there is much work ahead for the builders, 
some of it being already under contract, while a great 
deal more will be given out later, the architects having 
been very busy for weeks on plans and estimates. This, 
moreover, is only one of the outlets for large quantities 
of lumber. The box factories have been running short 
for some time and they are ready to buy with far 
greater freedom. 





Boston, Mass. The greatest activity is still found in 
the demand for roofers. Buyers are anxious for supplies 
and would take larger lots if sellers had them. For 6- 
inch roofers the asking price is $19.50 to $20 and for 
8-inch, $20.50 to $21 is asked. In most cases buyers will 
not bid over $19.50 for 6-inch stock. Rough bark edge is 
fairly firm. Partition is not active and prices are un- 
settled. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. The drift is steadily toward improved demand 
and when the weather settles, satisfactory business will 
be booked. The only question about which there is 
doubt has to do with the price and that is still rated 
firm, although the advances are not especially note- 
worthy either for lumber or amount. It is said that 
mill production is increasing to ‘some extent, but the 
plants as a rule seem to have a good business booked or 
in sight. Railroad material is strong and large propor- 
tions of the demand are for timber. Yard stock also has 
been wanted with increased urgency in this particular. 
Many are having trouble in securing certain items for 
anything like prompt delivery. All the mills are reported 
far behind on orders for car material and several items 
of dressed stock. 


St. Louis, Mo. The yellow pine trade at this market 
has suffered a slight, temporary setback on account of 
the storms which were general throughout this section 
this week. But for all that, trade has already gained 
sufficient impetus to be-impervious to setbacks of this 
sort, and the general market continues to advance in 
volume of actual sales and prospects, albeit prices are 
not compatible with the situation. Inquiry is coming in 
nicely from the several branches of the consuming trade, 
and from all sections of the so-called St. Louis ter- 
ritory, and buying holds up fairly well, outside of the 
slight cessation caused by the recent storms. Of buying 
there is a comfortable volume, the railroads and car 
companies being the best takers, with lineyard buyers 
still holding back, apparently for the final breakup of 
winter. From the volume and tone of the inquiry and the 
low condition of stocks in consumers’ hands it is evident 
that spring will usher in an era of excellent buying. In 
the producing territory conditions are not so encouraging. 
Recurrence of storms has kept the woods in such condi- 
tion that logging has been suspended throughout the 
territory in whole or in part, and stocks are not being 
accumulated. They are low and broken, and as a general 
rule there are more early orders on the files than can be 
got out. Moreover, there is a scarcity of cars which is 
holding back shipments. The mills apparently are un- 
prepared to take care of anything like the volume of 
spring business that appears to be in sight. 


Kansas City, Mo. Owing to the heavy snow very little 
business has been moving. Shipments are tied up and 
the demand, of course, is slack. Prices are practically 
unchanged from last week. Dealers report a strong ten- 
dency to stiffer prices, especially for dimension and 
flooring, although there is not a volume of bnsiness such 
as to warrant any great show of strength. But while the 
stormy weather interfering with the opening of spring 
building and the placing of orders it also is curtailing 
the mill output in the northern part of the southern pine 
belt and tending in that way to keep the prices firm. 


New Orleans, La. Demand for yard stock registers 
some gain for the week, but car and railroad material 
continue, by most accounts, to lead the selling. Mill 
stocks, as heretofore, are badly broken, with no immedi- 
ate prospect of their better assortment. Export demand 
would be good if oéean rates and shipping conditions 
weer more satisfactory. As it is, there is said to be a 
fair demand. Prices all around are rated reasonably 
firm, with the recent advances on items in active re- 
quest easily maintained. 


New York. Trade has been on a satisfactory basis 
considering the general trend of the market. Inquiries 
are coming out fairly well, but business results slowly. 
Stocks locally are sufficient for moderate requirements, 
but any slight improvement will tend to influence buy- 
ing to a greater extent. A strong situation is reported 
at mill points, but this has little effect upon inducing 
buyers to anticipate their wants. There is no doubt that 
present holdings would be quickly depleted if the con- 
suming trade came into the market notably. Prices are 
firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Milis continue behind in their orders 
and are turning down some of those received. Dealers 
say that it is difficult to find certain stocks. This is an 
unprecedented state of affairs and the outlook is for 
strength to prices this season. Demand for building lum- 
ber is not heavy, but is expected to be so soon. 


Baltimore, Md. The search for Georgia pine contin- 
ues, the wholesalers visiting the producing sections in 
great number. The reports are still to the effect that 
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stocks have run very low and.that some time must 
elapse before the mills are able to make shipment in 
desired quantities without delay. The plants are just 
beginning to get back to something like a normal pro- 
duction, being still subject to occasional interruptions, 
which restrict the output. Under the circumstances it 
is only natural that the range of prices should be firm 
or higher. Manufacturers are not taking additional 
orders except at an advance, and even the higher fig- 
ures do not always bring promise to make delivery in 
the near fuiure. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Yellow pine trade is firm but less 
active than a week ago. The severe weather in local 
territory has had an adverse influence and the southern 
mills are still somewhat crowded with business and un- 
able to get out orders because of the rains and floods 
that forced a temporary, suspension of operation. The 
outlook, however, is for a broad demand for this lumber 
as the season advances. Prices are very satisfactory 
and it is believed that they will soon become slightly 
stronger. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. With weather conditions a little 
more favorable, much activity in the retail market is 
looked for. From a wholesaler’s standpoint business has 
been very good, as most of the retail yards have been 
buying standard stocks and consequently are very well 
stocked. Prices are firm and have advanced slightly 
and southern mills are putting very few cars in transit, 
not because they are not selling readily but because they 
are sure that the stock will bring an advanced price in 
less than 30 days. 


Boston, Mass. Demand for flooring has not been large, 
but dealers state that inquiry has been better. Prices 
are fairly steady. There is a fair call for No. 2 com- 
mon, Some buyers claim to be able to purchase at less 
than the asking price. Partition is not in large demand 
and prices are reported as a little easy in some cases. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Demand holds up well, but has 
registered no specially notable gain for the week. Mixed 
car shipments comprise a large proportion of the move- 
ment, the call for yard stock in limited quantities being 
seasonably active. The factory trade is rated compara- 
tively quiet. Mill stocks remain reasonably well assorted. 
Rather brisk demand has developed for cypress cross 
ties. Reports regarding prices indicate there has been 
no change. 


Chicago. With better weather the call has shown cor- 
responding improvement and the prediction is almost 
unanimous that the spring business will be well up to 
expectations. Present demand is sufficient to prevent 
any accumlation of mill stocks, but certain sizes of stuff 
at the mill yards are said to be considerably under the 
normal average, with the lines somewhat broken. 


St. Louis, Mo. Yard trade, which was just beginning 
to assert itself, suffered a slight check on account of 
this week’s storms, but factory trade continued uninter- 
ruptedly. This class of trade has now assumed con- 
siderable proportions and prices are firm. Yard inquiry 
continues to come in freely and there is some buying all 
the time. Prospects point to a lively spring. The mills, 
however, are not in so good a shape. Bad weather has 
held back production to such an extent that none of the 
mills appear to have anything like normal stock, which 
are all badly broken. Cars also are scarce. 


Kansas City, Mo. Dealers are a little more hopeful. 
Prices are showing more firmness since the sag of a few 
weeks ago and there is a more spirited tone to the mar- 
ket. Stocks are badly broken and a good lineyard trade 
is confidently looked for. this spring. 


New York. Competition is keen and supplies are ample 
for the prevailing demand. Not much improvement is 
expected until the weather moderates and spring build- 
ing activity comes into full sway.. The outlook is well 
regarded, but it is a matter of time before improvement 
is expected to be noticeable. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand has been steady and is largely 
for factory stock. Yards are well supplied with such 
lumber and the prices have shown no recent tendency 
to drop. In finishing lumber cypress retains its popu- 
larity and in some sections is adding to it, proving a 
strong competitor to poplar. With better weather there 
will be a very fair increase in this branch of the trade. 


Baltimore, Md. ‘The market is rather quiet, but there 
is every indication that when the weather once be- 
comes settled and building advances to the point where 
cypress comes into use the movement will attain unusual 
proportions. Notwithstanding the severe winter and the 
consequent curtailment of demand, the holdings in the 
local yards have been reduced to very low limits, and 
extensive additions will be required to bring them to 
normal. This, together with the augmented needs on 
account of building and other purposes, should make 
the movement exceptionally active. The range of prices 
is decidedly firm and the prevailing tendency is upward. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. A better tone is noticed and local 
dealers feel encouraged as the stock has not been movy- 
ing any too well, due principally to adverse weather con- 
ditions. It is expected that the building season will 
soon open up and even a little demand on the part of 
local consumers will help out the situation a great deal 
for dressed stock. Factory grades are also doing much 
better, the call for No. 1 shop being especially good, 
while Nos. 1 and 2, common, are in better demand than 
for some time. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market is steadier and the volume 


of business is only fair. Prices although not high are 
firm. Stocks are not large. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


_ Chicago. No particular change has taken place. Fair 
‘emand for both clears and stars and red cedar shingles 





is noted, with quotations unchanged. The trade here, how- 
ever, is of the opinion that the market will firm up from 
now on. White cedars are in steady request with prices 
firm. Lath are said to be in short supply, with demand 
showing improvement. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Strength in the West Coast market 
is reflected in the instructions that have come to some 
of the local representatives, advancing the market 5 
cents and putting stars on a $1.50 basis at the mill, with 
Clears at $1.85. These prices have gone out and it is 
expected that practically all the wholesalers will be 
in line before the end of the week. There is a more 
conservative disposition among the dealers. of late, since 
some of them have been caught long on orders in a rising 
market, and they are not so keen about cutting prices. 


Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles are looking up a 
bit more. Prices on Stars and Clears are steady at 
the recent 5 cent advance. Demand is not very heavy, 
but firm. Shingle output and mit stocks are both com- 
paratively light, although more mills are starting up. 





Seattle, Wash. Red cedar shingles continue in good 
demand and the present prices—$1.50 for stars and $1.83 
for clears—are firm, with prospect of a further advance 
soon. 


Kansas City, Mo. Shingle trade continues very light 
with no cut in prices so far reported. Coast shipments 
have been greatly delayed by storms in the Rockies and 
stocks are very low as a rule, but the severe weather 
has kept the demand at a level with the scant supply. 
There is no activity in the lath market. 





New Orleans, La. Call for upper grade cypress shingles 
has declined perceptibly. It is reported that concessions 
are offered on 4-, 5- and 6-inch bests and primes, with a 
view to stimulating sales. The lowers are moving well 
and stocks are said to be so low that many mills are 
confining shipments to mixed car orders. Cypress lath 
likewise are reported in active request and diminished 
supply. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There are scarcely any shingles re- 
maining of the very heavy stocks that were brought here 
last season and rates will be quoted within a few days 
on lake-and-rail shipments for the coming season. It 
will be a long time before deliveries can be made by 
that route, however, and in the meantime shingle prices 
are likely to remain quite firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. With the advent of spring not much 
more than two weeks off shingles will soon be very much 
in demand. It is certain that they will be used largely 
this year as the artistic finish obtained by the use of 
stained shingles has appealed to home builders, espe- 
cially to those who prefer the bungalow type, and archi- 
tects are encouraging their use more than ever. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market for shingles is quiet, al- 
though some signs of activity are seen. Prices are still 
low but firmer. Red cedar quotations are: Clears, $3.15; 


stars, $2.65: Eurekas, $3.65. The lath trade is firm and 
prices are steadier. 


Boston, Mass. Demand for shingles is quiet. Manu- 
facturers are fairly firm in their ideas as their stocks are 
low. One manufacturer is asking as high as $3.75 for 
extras, but from $3.60 to $3.65 is nearer the prices buyers 
will pay. For clears asking prices are firm at $3.25 to 
$3.85. Lath are not in large call, but manufacturers 
are a little firmer in their views. For 15¢-inch $3.90 to 
$4 is asked and for 1144-inch, $3.50 is the general asking 
price. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. While continued inquiries are to some degree 
pleasing, the difficulty of finding the stock most wanted 
changes ‘the smile into anxious thought in search for it. 
Manufacturers of small quantities of staves and head- 
ing have been unable to make shipments owing to the 
unprecedented bad hauling, and this has caused many 
of the mills to continue closed down most of the winter. 
Owing to the near approach of the end of the packing 
season coopers are not anxious for staves and to effect 
sales lower prices have to be made. From southern 
reports, liberal offerings of staves may be expected in 
April and May. Half-barrel beer and barrel staves are 
searce and wanted. Slack barrel staves and heading, 
especially ash butter tub stock, are in good demand. 
Buyers of the latter are realizing the fact that only a 
small amount is for sale. Whisky staves and heading 
are unusually quiet, as holders are unwilling to sell for 
less than former prices and buyers refusing them except 
at a discount. The market generally is likely to be 
very quiet for a time, say A. H. Gates in their report 
on market conditions. 


No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves 






TEs ERI Ocoee ae RoE eC 
No. 1, 28%4-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

net M 9.00 
No. 2, 284 Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17% 

NT SES ee ee ee re 0T% 

No. 171%-inch gum heading, per set, 

RN aoe rare echitaia orcseutiele a A arale-ereie's No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
MM. B, BO-UMCR BUM BIAVES. «2. cccccccccne 7.00 
I‘atent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 to9.75 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M... 9.00 to 9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... 041% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 4.00 ~ to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, P= ee None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch...... .30 to .35 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch. 60 
‘Ten-round ‘hoop ee aa ee ae ee 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels................ 46 
our patent and four hickory hoop barrels. .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. .45 
lour patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
EROEE ets OOD ais. crores cease te emesiece 37 to 38% 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 11. 00 to 12.00 — 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.......... 6.00 
White oak oil staves, per M............. 42.00 to 43.00 
foe ne REE es Pa in area ee No demand 
oe Al es ee eee 12.00 to 13.00 
DU MIEN ho. ares a 1a. eos se Arar eer eee ware ba 1.20 to 1.65 
RII, 55. eee! 0cé.-04b.60 0.0 Seve iee  baigiere« .90 to 95 
Perk DOTVelG QO ce cccvccvccees ae Pee 80 to 82% 





Too fate To Classify | 








Get Busy. 


DON’T put off advertising for there will be no better 
time than the present to make your wants known or to sell 
anything that you have for sale. There are always readers 
looking for Employees or Employment. In fact, you can get 
anything you want by advertising in the Wanted Columns 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Want to Sell Something? 


You can sell anything of interest to the Lumber World 
or its associated industries by inserting an advertisement in 
our For Sale Columns. We have hundreds of testimonials 
from people who have advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Stating the good results obtained from their advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 


It Pays to Advertise. 

The advertising columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
furnish a living exemplification of the fact that advertising 
pays. The Wanted and For Sale Department of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN is a clearing house for the whole Lumber 
World. 3uyers and Sellers brought together through this 
medium at small cost. For quick returns and good results, 
send your classified advertisement to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. We would like to prove this statement and trust 
you will give us an opportunity to do so. Write at once to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago. 





A SAWMILL BARGAIN. 
See our advertisement on page 102, 
RED CLIFF LUMBER CO., Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED-WORKED SILO STAVE STOCK. 
Yellow Pine manufacturers in the South that get out this 
stock would find it to their advantage to write to 
“H. 139,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WOOD ALCOHOL PLANT. 

There is no time like the present for building a wood 
alcohol factory. If you have a hardwood mill and sufficient 
hardwood holdings for a te nh-year run or more, you should 
investigate. 

Address “FY. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-SAW MILL BOARDING HOUSE 
$y lady with fourteen years’ experience. Can furnish best 
of references as to ability and character. 
Address “H. 136," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE IN KENTUCKY, 
Output of hardwood mill to party who will advance 
$2,000 to $3,000. Address 


‘H. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-TO INTEREST CAPITAL 
In the manufacture of ba ag bowls and other articles 
Address R. - EDWARDS, Greenwood, Miss. 


FOR SALE-GOOD LUMBER YARD. 

One of the best propositions in southern Michigan. Good 
sheds, private side tracks. Stock invoices about $12,000. 
Annual sales $35,000 to $40,000. 

Address “D. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS LOGGING SUPT., 
By competent man; 20 years’ experience. Can handle 
kind of an operation. Best of references 
character. Address 








from 











any 
as to ability and 
BOX 167, Bonami, La. 


FOR SALE-FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Furniture, grocer, yee and lumber trucks for sale. 
Send in your wants to FOX & SON, Freeport, Mich. 








GET A COPY TODAY 


“Science of Organization and Business Development,” by 
R. J. Frank. <A treatise on the law and science of the pro- 
motion, organization, reorganization and management of busi- 
ness corporations, with special reference to approved plans 
and procedure, for the financing of modern business enter- 


prises. Morocco, $2.75. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





FOR SALE—WATER POWER &@ TIMBER LIMITS. 
An excellent water power situated on the St. Lawrence 
tiver and adjoining a 6135 square miles of timber limits. 
For further information write 
AUGER & SON, Quebec, P. Q. 


WANTED-THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
High grade white pine salesman with established trade on 
northern cork pine in State of New York and New England 
points. Outline number of cars you think you can ‘ell per 
month and territory you are covering. Salary wani i. 

Address “H. 137,” care AMERICAN LUMBE! .AN. 


POSITION WANTED AS YARD MANAGER 
In small town. Young man, especially qualified to 
mail order competition. 

Address “H. 138," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘ 











mect 





WANT—HALF A MILLION FEET NO. 2 COMMON 
Hemlock cut inch and a half. Will take culls “get ge 
price. Also make price on hemlock log run cut inch and 
half. Quote f. o. b. your shipping point. 
GOODWILLIE BROTHERS, 
1212 New York Life Blidg., Chicago. 


LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 

Met L. Saley’s latest book for retail lumbermen on the 
construction of lumber sheds, offices and other buildings, with 
plans. Some very handy and useful “Shed and Yard Con- 
“aes are also illustrated and described. $1.50 post- 
paid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, . - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - 45 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 75 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning In 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


Wanted:Employees | 


MAN TO DELIVER AND WORK AROUND YARD. 
Must be accurate, honest, strictly temperate, and a 
worker. State salary expected, married or single, and ref 
erences. Address 
“SOUTHERN MICHIGAN,” care 
WANTED-SASH AND DOOR ESTIMATOR 
Familiar with figuring lists. Experience necessary 
H 


Address “H. 131," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








In Southern Illinois Please state in your answer salary 
wanted and what experience you have had in the retail 
business; also when you could report for work. 

Address “H. 152,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS HARDWOOD AND 
Cypress inspector 
" Miwa" BOX 651, 


DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION? 

We can help you to secure a position. Filers, sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, ste- 
nographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales man- 
agers, yard foremen. mill superintendents, managers of de 
partments, if you want a situation or would like advance- 
ment, adyertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get returns 
Now is the time. We reach the people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Columbus, Ohio. 





sldg., 451 


South 





WANT—SALES MANAGER TO TAKE CHARGE. 
Of Wholesale Department for a manufacturing firm located 
in Tennessee, to handle Hardwoods and Yellow Pine. Party 
must have five to ten years’ experience and be willing to 
put five to ten thousand dollars in the business. Wanted 
at once. Write us and we will furnish you full details 

Address “H. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMPETENT MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of wholesale lumber business. Must know where to buy 
and how to 9 territory. Jest of references re- 
quired. Reply 

FIDE LIty 





Good 


WILOL ESALE LUMBER CoO., Altoona, Pa 
“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 

A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com- 

mercial woods of the Pacific coast. short methods of tiguring 

lumber, octagon spars, log specifications, lumber carrying 

capacity of vessels, logging “terms and a great deal of gen neral 

lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post- 

paid $1. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Ill. 





Chicago, 





WANTED-AN EXPERIENCED FOREMAN FOR 
A small planing mill and lumber yard, salary $1,200.00 per 
year with an opportunity for advancement. 

THE WILDWOOD LUMBER CoO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

WANTED-YOUNG OR MIDDLE AGED MAN 

‘lerk and bookkeeper in lumber woods. Must 

and industrious. Michigan, 
care LUMBERMAN, 








temper ate 
Address ‘a, 215,” 


Northern 
AMERICAN 





WANTED—A GOOD SHOE MAN 
department. CHOCTAW LUMBER CO., 
E. D. McLeod, Mgr., Bismark, Oklahoma. 


lor my shoe 





WANTED—A COMPETENT MANAGER 
For a cypress logging and saw milling operation. Address 
with age, experience and references, 
“G. 141,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR. 
Principally country lists. Some plan work. Give age, 
perience and salary expected in first letter 
THE RADFORD CO., 


ex- 
Minn. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS MILL MAN 
Thoroughly capable taking quantities off of plans, 
ing details and billing same into the mill Must be 
on stair work. Give experience, reference and salary 
pected, in your first letter. None but first class man’ 
apply Address 

HENRY 


Duluth, 





of mak 
good 

ex 
need 
TAYLOR LUMBER CO., 


Lafayette, Ind 





SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE. 
the AMERICAN LUMRB ERMAN’S Vest Pocket Ready Reck 
Seventy-two pa tables, showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of rage yr lumber from 1x8-10. to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, asin s of siding and the dif- 
ferent log scales. Twenty-five cents, post paic d, five copies, $1. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chic ago. 


Use 


oner, res of 








VEST POCKET READY RECKONER. 

of tables showing contents of any number of 
dimension lumber 1x8—10 to 12x20—40, weights 
shingles, lath, different log scales ete. Twenty-five 
a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


72 pages 
pieces of 
of lumber, 
cents 





WANT AN AUTOMOBILE? 
Put a small advertisement in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
aa Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, for good results. 
today. 


Write us 








Wanted-Cmployees 


Wanted: Employment 





WANT—A HIGH CLASS HARDWOOD EDGERMAN 
Give references THORNWOOD LUMBER CO., 
Thornwood, W. Va. 


WANT —ESTIMATOR OF WIDE EXPERIENCE, 
Best order of ability, to take charge of department in our 
office. Must be a man of good personal character, energetic 
and able to handle the work of his department efficiently. 
Experience with special millwork in a large way essential. 
Give references, age, salary desired and full particulars of 
previous employment in applyin 
CREAM CITY SASH & DOOR CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Barnhardt loader engineers. In applying, please give refer- 
ences as to ability. Address 
“FF. 100,” 


WANTED-HIGH GRADE GERMAN AND 
Norwegian yard managers for Minnesota and North Dakota. 
l’ermanent position and good salary to men who have made 








care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











good und cun do so again. Address 
“DAKOTA,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A, Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
and tigures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
WRITE US 
When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, 
cars, rails etc. If you don’t want anything, you may have 


something to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you 
want or “sell what you don't want is to advertise in the 
Wanted and For Sale Department of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 


MAN. Published every Saturday—goes everywhere. 
Write us. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


- SALES MANAGER & GENERAL OFFICE MAN > 


Wants situation. Have handled sales for some of_ the 
largest manufacturers in Alabama and _ Georgia. Well 


acquainted with the trade throughout the East and Middle 
West States. Seven years’ experience in the lumber busi- 








ness. Have worked from stump to consumer. A_ hustler 
and will make good. 
Address “HH. 105." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-POSITION AS MILLWRIGHT. 
Eight years’ experience in operating. Am capable of 
handling carriage and offset. 
BOX 310, Summerville, 8S. C. 
WANTED-POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER AND 
General assistant to sales manager by young man with 
several years’ experience in northern hardwoods. Unques- 
tionable references as to ability and character. 
Address “i 35.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANT- POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
Five years’ office experience; would accept moderate sal- 
ary in order to gain road experience. References. 
Address “H. 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





A SUCCESSFUL MANAGER 


Of large Michigan lumber proposition now about completed 
would entertain proposition in charge of lumbering opera- 
tion. Salary received $6,000. 


Address “H. 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





SAWYER WANTS POSITION. 

or band, right or left hand rig. Temperate, 

ried, age Sest of references. 
Address “H. 130,” care 


Circular mar- 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








Wanted = Salesmen 








WANTED-A POSITION AS STORE MANAGER, 
Have 10 years’ experience; can furnish best of reference ; 
prefer states near home. West Virginia. 
Address “G. 147,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANT-A FIRST CLASS TRAVELING SALESMAN 





To handle rough and dressed poplar in northern Ohio, Mich- 
igan and Northern Indiana. Must be especially familiar 
with dressed stock. Address 
120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
To coyer Southern Wisconsin, Southern Michigan, Ohio and 
Indiana. Give full particulé urs. Address 

E. C. BRADLEY LUMBER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED—A RELIABLE SALESMAN 

in Detroit or Indianapolis, one at Columbus, and 
Boston or New York City to specialize 
on white pine on a liberal commission basis. We control 
large stocks in Wisconsin and Idaho; also some W. Va. 
hardwoods and southern yellow pine. This is an opportu- 
nity for a real salesman, as our stock will give him strong 
and permanent backing and all applications will be confi- 
dential but will not be considered without good references. 


Located 
one in Philadelphia, 


Only a man of high class standing and able to control some 
trade need apply _Address | 
‘G. 138,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-A REAL HARDWOOD SALESMAN 


Acquainted with factory trade Michigan and Northern In- 


WANTED-SITUATION AS MILL MANAGER OR 
Superintendent by experienced lumberman who knows the 
business from st wap to car. Best references. 

Address G. 144,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BY AN OLD COMMISSARY MANAGER 
Of the highest reputation, a good lively line to carry on the 
road. Could be especially strong among the commissaries 
of the country. Address 
“COMMISSARY,” Hotel Hamilton, 


EXPERIENCED WHITE CEDAR MAN 
Wants situation. 12 years in office, woods, yard and on 
road. Age 382, married. Good education. 


32, 
Address “Hl. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Bristol, Tenn.-Va. 








WANT—POSITION AS COMM SSARY MANAGER, 
Nine years’ experience in buying and managing commis- 
sary for a large lumber concern in Wisconsin; best of refer- 
ences. Reasonable salary expected, 
Address “HH. 116," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


WANTED. POSITION AS BAND SAWYER. 
Right or left hand mill. Yellow pine dimension or 
eypress. If I don’t cut as much. or more than any man you 
have had, will not take your money. At present employed. 
State wages. Gilt edge references. 
Address “Wh: 247,” carte 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





diana. Northern hardwoods and white pine. 
Address “G. 134,’”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
SALESMAN WANTED. 

Wanted, an experienced salesman to sell white pine, yellow 
pine and hardwoods in the Pittsburgh district. Give age, 
references and salary required. 

Address “G. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 


Met L. Saley’s latest book for retail lumbermen on the 
construction of lumber sheds, offices and other buildings, with 








plans. Some very handy and useful “Shed and Yard Con- 
ee are also illustrated and described. $1.50 post- 
pa 
AME RICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
gh ot SALESMEN 
To sell our ‘ ine on commission basis. 
EE ve ITY LUMBER CO., New Bern, N. C. 
WANTED—MEN 
Who are looking for positions to advertise in the Wanted 


Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics 


WANTED—MAN TO WORK IN PLANING MILL 














Must be competent to set up moulding machines and keep 
same in order. Give references and state wages. 


THE STINE & ERVIN LUMBER CO., Ohio. 
WANTED—-MAN TO WORK IN PLANING MILL 
Near Escanaba, Mich. Must be competent to set up and 
run matcher, band resaw and ripsaw. Please give references 

und state wages expected. Address 
“PLANING MILL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Bryan, 








WANTED-COMPETENT VENEER SAWYER 
Who understands thoroughly sawing oak, mahogany 
walnut veneers. Must be sober and industrious. 
tion to right man. Bei | man preferred. 

Address “EE. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO LOOK AROUND 
And see it you have any second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers or something you would like to sell or exchange. All 
you have to do is to place your advertisement in the "A MERI- 
AN LUMBERMAN to reach the very people who would be in- 


and 
Good posi- 








terested. ‘Iry it. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
YOU READ THESE ADS. 
If you will advertise, others will read yours. No matter 


have for sale, an advertisement inserted 
and For Sale Department would be very 
beneficial to you. ‘There is no better time than the present 
to advertise. Send your advertisements to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


what you want or 
in the Wanted 








BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 

South preferred. Fifteen years’ experience. State 
you have and wages in first letter. Address 

. W. W., 165 Schoonmaker Ave., Monessen, 


what 


Pa. 





WANTED-—A POSITION AS SALESMAN 
a young man, thoroughly qualified to handle general line 
lumber, having had practical experience in manufactur- 
ing hardwood lumber, inspecting and selling. Northern 
Ohio, including Southern Michigan preferred. 
Address “TT. 103,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MILL MANAGER WANTS POSITION OPERATING 


By 
ot 











Any kiné saw mill: years of experience handling circular 
mills and planing mills. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Address “H. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-POSITION BY ACCOUNTANT 
With eight years’ experience now employed. References. 

Age 27 years. Any healthy locality. 

Address 2, 201 care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

A LOGGING ENGINEER 

Wants to take full charge of a difficult logging operation. 
Prefer one never before successfully handled. Am young 
man with nine years’ railyoad and lumber experience. Good 
organizer and executive, and expert log-road builder. Expe- 
rienced with large operations in rough country. 

Address “H. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


< 


WANTED-A POSITION BY A COMPETENT 





Planing Mill Man. I am perfectly sober and good manager 
of men: can refer to my last employers as to ability. South 
preferred. Address 

“PLANER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—POSITION AS FOREMAN 
stair and cabinet department. 
Address “210,” care 


WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 


hardwood mill not to exceed 30 M capacity, or 


In 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





of in sales 


department of some reliable manufacturer. Am also an 
experienced buyer jnd inspector and yard superintendent 
Age $2, married. Strictly temperate. 

Address “H. 119," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





A-| BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Good references. Can come at once. Give descriptions 
mill in full; state wages in first letter. 

Address “H. 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


FIRST CLASS SAWYER OPEN FOR POSITION. 
Can come at once. Best of references. 
Address “HR. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PLANING MILL & SASH & DOOR MAN. 
Reliable estimator. Young, sober, married. Now em- 
ployed. Desires change. Would also consider position as 
salesman. References. 
Address “a3. 226," 


of 








care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





